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The D (tionary of Fools 

t AFTER 1 

R the land, schilling, glittering, blinding glare, 
her air, between the sun above in tbe pitiless steel* 
fbky and tbe earth beneath parclujl by drought, a 
f tremor of beat, llefoie and behind, to the right 
jio the left—east, west, north, soudi,—nothing for 
!*> rest upon save dun-coloured monotone of stricken 
ttitfulness More shadeless the desert of Sahara 
not b#; and ^walking through it, the only living 
1/ures to be seen, a man and e» girL The man’s 
h were difficult to guess, for toil and anxious care 
set their ageing stamp upon him; the girl leaked 
,a child—peftiaps aged sixteen, 
lie only living creatures in the place—the very^lies 
Ijbeased* to follow fhem—through its silence they 
id, the only life intruding or\ it. Silent they them- 
fs had lapsed. • Long ago therr words had .dropped 
some time after talk had died between them, at 
•vals—“Father?” the girl would say interroga- 
y, and look the man in the face. “ My dearest one,” 
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. j a rt,« n nil in a moment, ldTone of t^e 

agonised-and the^ a \p J ks d 

momenta whose memory-ever ^ ^ 

only, to spring an S 11 ? { Jj hear her speak 

that never any more would her fa*.. 

to him, and that in that desert 
Her father lay against her dead.£, 

And the sun with growing^Rceness 0 b f 

A n Btm tched lifeless, and upon the living 

insensible and unconscious of its power. 



CHAPTER II 

t 

Some three-aijfl-twenty years befor^the njin stricken 
by sun and thirst stumbled and fell in the lonely wilds 
of Australia, there to take his final rest, he, Edward 
Peregrine Lassetter, younger son of tljp ninth Baron 
Staveley, more fully to describo him, had at the age of 
two-and-twenty quitted Cambridge, whither fyehadgone 
to complete an education commenced at Harrow. At 
neither place |xad his studies beSn absorbing 
or profound, but # in cricket and in football, in 
driving tandem contumacious horses, in winnipg to 
himself the affections alike of masters and of comrades, 
both at school and college the marks he had madeVere 
striking and unqualified. 

Then h$d followed^ the question of what fulther 
was he tS do with himself. An accentuated pro¬ 
ficiency in playing games and Ailing horses and gaining 
human love will nfit in itself build up a provision for < 
carrying on the great game of life, thJist willy-nilly 
on us to take our part in; and the baronial revenue, 

never conspicuously large, in latter tjmet had dwindled. 
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The most that he might look to younger child’s portiln 
from his father would be a capital capable of bringmg 
him some £300 per annum—what calling then would 
he select wherewith to supplement this n%odest income ? 

Edward Lassetter studied the^question with light¬ 
hearted insouciance. He had a fixed intention that 
he would do something. Of course he fctended that 
he would cii^ome^ing—would make a afcart at doing 
it some day—bye-and-bye—and meantime he plunged 
with boyish and whole-hearted enjoyment into the gay 
joys of the London season. Light of foot as he was 
light of heart, he was voted the best dancer in town ; 
loving to»dance for its own fascination as well as for the 
added enticements that went with it. His merriment 
seemed to infect a whole dinner party, and to be 
capable of influencing even the dalness of a London 
“afteftioon.” The anxious mothers of daughters, 
knowing him qp dapgerous a detrimental, yet found 
themselves unable to hold him sternly as they ought at 
bay, trusting only that the unconsionable number of 
his flirtations discounted the peril of them. Whilst 
men found in Edward Lassetter a real good fellow. So 
that after the season his autumn sped away in shooting 
•and in yachting, and then in the winter he joined 
friends in purlflit of big game in India. 

On his return from this he more than ever enjoyed 
contrasting society in London, and seeing that he 
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wfl> quite the spoilt darling <jf the ladies, it grew to be 

decided by his friends and relatives—and friends and 

relatives supposedly are aware of the bent of our inner 

feelings and ideations—that the merry, lazy mind of 

Edward Lassetter projected leading him to no more 

‘armious labour towafds accruing income than by his 

•marriage witlj an heiress. J 

And then ^uddenly he had grove tire^ of*it alL 

Tired, he said, of lliyicing and of chattering and of 

fooling round, and announced an intention of going out 

to Australia and there looking about ^in earnest for 

work for his hand to do. A life in the open uir—a 

fresh country—delightful. Entire novldty and change 

—what could be more strongly attractive ? And lots of 

chaps out there had made their fortunes. Lots more 

had lost teem! ^o they had. I>ut would or could 

anybody point to the enterprise from which the^other 

chance of non-succes3 could be eliminated ? and why 

set forth on one looking on Us dark and losing sido ? 

So Edward Lassetter, possessed of that spontaneous 

sanguineness which is among the precious gifts qjlded 

to the temperament of high spirits, set forth to look 

about him in Australia, with c fine belief in the future 

he was going to develop, whilst his friends .and near 

relatives smiled and talked together how speedily 

the new fancy would have found its limit, and they 

would see him back in tlieir fashionable midst. 

n 
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The beginning of«fche locking about him at anyratefhe 
found entirely enjoyable. The love of novelty which 
commonly accompanies high spirits and a sanguine 
temperament lay strongly in his, and novelty in full flood 
now fell to him. He sat at camp fires, dining off beef 
and damper bread washed down with tea made in a b$ly 
with the water bofled over the iire of sticls; and often* 
the beef ap'Jij-oach/’. to the consistency o£ leather, and 
the damper was so tough that warding through it the 
knife devoid of finest edge that steel can take, turned 
feat demandinf^more of time than skill. And then, the 
meal over, he retired to sleep in the open with his‘caddie 
for his pillpw, hearing the tapping of the horses’ bells 
sounding sometimes nearer, sometimes further, as they 
grazed around‘the camp. And all this he enjoyed more 
than he would have believed possible, and *?elt as well 
that ly; was learning about what would be his business 
from this preliminary skirmish at his new life. For 
his iBtention was to venture setting up a cattle-run, 
and the talks with these comrades whom he happened 
across and joined, appeared instructive towards that 
end. c 

Then after some months of this nomad existence he 
jSgularly*joined on tS a couple of churns who were 
working a larg# cattle-run, living with them in their 
homestead and giving them his labour in return for 
learning the management of the stock, and there he 
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woPld meet with many a str$y trailer arriving late, 
footsore and weary, to be made welcome to the 
hospitality of dinner and a shake-down for sleep before' 
he started on a^ain at early dawn next morning. Gold- 
seekers, many of them, on their way to work at claims; 
amf often their tales would make a quest for gold dance 
before Edwardfs eyes in ylace of continuing in his more 
sober endeavqjir of wooing fortune.^y wo^ingf on a 
cattle-run. 

So the days slipped on until a couple of years had 
passed since he had broken away from lps so different 
former life, and then came to him news which further 
. fixed his views towards this career in Australia. His 
father had died, so that in the home where now reigned 
his brother and his brother’s wife, his chifdhood’s niche 
was his no linger, and in addition his inheritance now 
made over to him in capital was his to invest assumed 
best to him. Finally, when he had journeyed back to 
Sydney to arrange about his monetary affairs, Fate? the 
ever-restless spinner, gave her wheel yet one more twirl, 
firmest of %11 tightening of her web to keep him irom 
his native* land. For Edward Lassctter fell in love. 
Flirtations innumerable had before encompassed him, 
but now he fell in* love deeply, passionately, and as it 
proved enduringly. \ 

An attraction which flamed suddenly into a passion 

of love, springing into being under circumstances 
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promising more ^gainst^ its endurance, yet prored 
inextinguishable. 

It was altogether unorthodox. At a theatre he sat 
next a girl, lovely and charming, but as was apparent, to 
the former man of fashion, not exactly of his own class. 
Upon some tlimsy pretext he opened conversation with’ 
her, and then contrived to keep it up a% they laughed 
over the s$me staym jokes and encored the same songs. 
Her father, who from her other ^dS had joined in the 
acquaintance, with easy hospitality invited him home to 
sup with them^ and from that nis'ht Lassetter let no 
day pass that he did not see the lady of his love, and in 
a brief twp mon\hs from the beginning of his courtship, . 
had transformed her into the honourable Mrs. Edward 
Peregrine LasSetter. 

Whom he was thus transforming she flad let him 
know*exactly. On the paternal side she derived her 
descent from Irish peasants who had emigrated; and 
Riofdan, the firm-labourer, having worked well and 
wisely, as will the Irishman transplanted from hys'native 
soiljjhad thriven amazingly and had been able to benefit 
his son with a thorough “ book learning ” education. 
The son in his turn flourishing equally, married a Sydney 
girl somswhat superidt in station to him and set up quite 
a large hotel, q*d their only child, the pretty Kitty, was 
educated even to accomplishments. She learned French 

nd drawing, music and dancing, developing her sprightly 
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gift! of nature, and, extremely yetty qpd bewitching, be¬ 
fore she was twenty—at which age Fate pushed Edward 
Lassetter into the seat next her at the theatre—she had 
been beset with^admirers and proposals for her hand. 

. But Kitty was fastidious. A markedly innate refine¬ 
ment;, helped by the* purity of temperament which 
prompts difficulty of being pleased in the affairs of love, 
kept her unconcernedly unmoved towards £>y <Jt her 
suitors—to surrender a£ discretion to Edward Lassetter. 

And Edward, enraptured by her beauty and her charm, 
and the discovery of a hidden storage o{ a passionate 
love which often accompanies fastidiousness of choice 
where to expend its power, was fairly intoxicated with 
his joy. He wrote to his brother and his sisters 
announcing the superlative delight of his betrothal, con¬ 
cealing noting abqyt the origin of his fiancde, but 
characteristically flinging it in their faces witl^ gay 
defiance, since he could add how that in mind and w^ys 
his Kitty could bear comparison with an^ of his family, 
as he raty confident they would discern when the day 
came whehjhe would have the pleasure of introducing 
her among *them. 

In return for these assurances he received from his 
family pressing, well-intentioned* words of warning ^ 
urging him, as indeed was natural and^ reason able on 
their part, to pause whilst yet there was time, and not 
commit himself to the final step of a marriage such as 
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he had planned. Jt mi^b-amongst themselves they ^ 
said it must—turn out so very differently from what he 
now expected. There was the girl too to be considered, 
one put in diplomatically. He talked c of bringing her 
here amongst them—but would such different surround¬ 
ings surely end in happiness for fier ? He was given to 
let his feelings* sweep him r rather hfetily to fresh 
departure^ anotfeir delicately reminded him, and his 
letter breathed infatuation. Let him pause lest it burn 
itself out—at least test it with a long engagement before 
pushing into tyie irrevocable. Through the words of all 
sounded the unsuppressable intimation of disapproval 
and of disappointment. 

In any case none of this would of course have made 

the least impfession upon Edward in his present mood. 

And by the time the letters reached him his very brief 

engagement had pushed him into that irrevocable by 

him desired so ardently—and he was revelling in his 

honeymoon, fte tore in little bits the pages with the 

words that stung and hurt him before his pretty bride 

might read them to be wounded. He laughed to her 

about family croakings received over marrying in haste 

with too great youth ok one side, and too small means 

ftpon the other. And then with* a sudden earnest 

touching gravity he added that all his prayer was that 

he might be able to keep happy for the girl the life that 

he was carrying her off to face with him. 
c 16 



CHAPTER III 


And the marriage thus hastily rui^ into.jproyed a 
happy and complete *81100688. Throng]? the undoubted 
trials of the new life to which her husband transplanted 
her, Kitty remained as smiling and as gay and as full 
of young bewitching wiles as she had been all the time 
following their impromptu introduction to each other. 
And whether she could or could not have with equal 
triumph borne out all his brightest expectations of her 
amid the f Ather novelties which he ever anticipated 
for her, as it turned out, mattered not. 

Edward never contemplated ending his days in 

Australia^ exilo. Life there wifh its object to.be 

attainSlkdid well as an interlude, but as an interlude 

' did he regard it. When, after a judicious outlay of his 

capital in na cattle-run, ho had steadily worked out 

sufficient increase of it, he would certainly return home 

to live on it. Ha would not bo* over ambitious. A 

moderate income would satisfy him, t%at Kitty and 

he might desist from their labours and retire happily 

upon the fruits thereof. But then, even had money 
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c 

accumulated according to expectations, long befdre it 
could have done so sufficiency to warrant retiremenff 
upon its income, death had taken Kitty from the chance 
of scathing tests of life in England amid her husband’s 
set, and instead laid her gently to take her rest away 
from worldly scenes or struggles. From which olow 

Edward Lassetfccr did not recover, it was one too 

« 

severe fo^the resilient powers of even his spirit. 

But meanwhile he had gathered in some very perfect 
years. Years belonging to the merry and the light of 
heart. Rich in the incomparable, irreplaceable spon¬ 
taneous gaiety of youth, which gilds life’s day with the 
most glittering gold wherewith it may be gilt. 
Illumined by the radiance of sanguine hope. Perfected 
by the companionship of love. Kitty’s nimble fingers 
embellished the plain little homestead into a dwelling- 
place of quite sufficient prettiness. There never was 
a penny to lay out upon it, for the money must all go 
to what would'pay ft back, and their run involved great 
expenditure—hand-feeding stock, cutting scmb, con¬ 
serving water, putting up rabbit-proof fo'.cing, and 
wage-paying: for all which Edward hafct borrowed 
capital to supplement- his own. But Kitty spread 
.aroun^ her simple., decorations w ; th excellent effect, 
kept their siting-room gay with flowers out of the 
little garden, and draped the verandah with creepers 

that turned it into a verdant bower. .With but one 
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rouffh farm-servant to help her^ she ngver admitted that 
•she felt the loss of the comfortable service in her former 
home, any more than that she missed the gay ways and 
society of the town. Why, might she enquire, should 
she miss anything ? Did not Edward’s love, and 
EdWard’s society, when his business permitted her to 
gain it, and Edward’s self, more thaw make up to her 
for things which had slipped from he*? So|would she 
push aside his misgivings, and life ran on with smooth 
delight. Edward, grown knowing in the lore of cattle, 
their sending out, and rounding up, and management in 
general, felt confident that soon he could dispense with 
an overseer, and himself oversee the hands f upon the 
run, and then with the largest item in the Wage-bill 
saved, how profits would mount up! • 

The seasons too smiled on the young couple. The 
rains came just when they were wanted, and in the 
quantity desired. The fields wore verdurous valleys of 
herbage. *The flowers and vegetable* thrive luxuriantly. 
The sl8hk herds of well-nourished cattle sold at excellent 
profits ovwr what their cost had been, and sooner tyan 
he had exffeeted EdwaM had paid back his borrowed 
money. Now, he declared, clear gain on all hit 
capital outlaid mus£ start; and, hisJong day in t&e open 
air concluded, after dinner he would rest»in his lounge- 
chair in the verandah, talking happily with Kitty 

whilst above, them in the heavens the two great 
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glittering “ pointers ” of the Southern Cross were usher¬ 
ing its stars into^he east, and upon the earth beneathi 
the crickets set up the clashing strident chorus with 
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which they announce the fall of night. 

Thus three full years, and money m&de and banked, 
and then over their prosperity a shadow drew. 
Drought fell uj*m the land, and befoi^ the power pf 
drought t^ie po^er of man stays paralysed. Herbage 
died; sandy wifstes with stunted bush' and shadeless 
trees in a marvellously short space of time replacing 
what had been verdant grass and leafage. Many of 


the cattle died, and all turned gaunt and bony with 
roughened staring coats. Kitty had to watch her 
cherisHbd garden perish dismally before her eyes, and 
the creepers.over the verandah wither to bare sticks 
for lack of watering, for water was tqp scarce and 
precious to bestow on flowers or plants. 

Tne drought was undeniably a misfortune. A check 
uppn advancement»towards making up the income for 
settling at home in England. But only a ch^tk, they 
consoled each other. Surely the blessed i*,in would., 
come again and bring again the* herbage ant. the water, 
and new life to the cattle and to Kitty’s garden. 

, An<^ then came J.he birth of ttyeir little daughter. 
In these ba<^ times she arrived, opening her eyes 
upon no smiling land, but on one parched and arid, 
a$d during a period of such distinct strain, that even 
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the sanguine heart of her father y?as shaded with 
•anxiety. 

“ We will christen her Hope,” exclaimed the happy 

• * 

Kitty, rejoicing over her first-born. “ Or no—Faith. 
For faith seemf an even lovelier quality than hope. 
Oh, £dward, let us call her Faith—unless you want to 
nfime her after pne of your family.” 

“By no means,” Edward*returned cjijjckly. j 

“ Then we will christen her Faith, aft$r the faith, the 
great and happy faith I havo in our life. I declare," 
burst out Kitty, “ I should like to call her Hope as 
well! Both Hope and Faith, only that it would, I 
suppose, be silly.” 

“So silly,” Edward smilingly derided her, “lhat a 
motherly matron should not confess the idea.” 

So Kitty’s*.whim was carried out, and the baby 
baptised Faith. And faith was justified, for tho longed- 
for rain returned and fell upon the thirsty land wnieh 
sucked it greedily, and by degrees put forth again its 
verdur^to nourish the gaunt herds, and soon water 
grew abundant so that Kitty could revive her garden 
and her flwere, and tVain fresh creepers over the 
verandah. The little daughter throve exceedingly, and 
although as Edward, truly said, shewvould never^be as 
pretty as her mother, she inherited her d#ep-bluo eyes 
r with their faculty of expressing swift emotions, and she 
developed a mass of hair like burnished gold that ffflr 
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maternal pride became p never-ending source of ad¬ 
miration. 

“ Has ever there been anything like it! ’’ exclaimed 
Kitty to her husband. “ Or has she inherited it from 
your family ? Your mother or your sixers ? ” 

“ Not from my mother or my sisters—their haif*was 
like my own, Wire ordinary prosaic blown. But the 
child* has (harked) back to a sister of my father’s. I well 
remember her hair, and remember also hearing it con¬ 
stantly remarked upon, and it was a conspicuously 
perfect gold." 

"She has brought us the gold upon her head, the 
darling! ’’ enthusiastically declared Kitty. “ As an 
omen of our golden luck to come in other ways as well. 
Our little, sweetest Faith.’’ 

Thus life took up the harp again to sweep yet fuller 
mu|jc from its chords, and happy years raced on draw¬ 
ing steadily nearer the time of yet greater prosperity. 

"The child, parental partiality apart, was Remarkably 
quick in picking up knowledge laid before heyefad soon 
sh® could read, and she could sew, and pi of her little 
tunes on the piano, and became a compJnion to her 
mother in the house, j 



CHAPTER. IV 


I 

Little Faith Lassetter was twelve yetra olul and’ her 
mother had been nfgh on fifteen years married, 
impossible though it was to realise. For Kitty 
Lassetter in so many ways was no whit older than the 
girlish Kitty Rioraan who had enmeshed the heart of 
Edward Lassetter so enduringly within her own., She 
still, with now little Faith to take into her confidence, 
would plan the ridiculous little surprises that as hie 
girlish bride she had effected for him on his return 
from work towards evening. Would hide away 
hearing him call here and there for her, then after 
lying low a time would bounce gleefully upon him froiff 
some uninspected corner. She still, should arise 
certain smal extremities entailed by living out upan 
the fringe of 4 settlement, fitted herself into their gap 
as if playing at it for a jest. IAd Edward’s hair need 
cutting, and no skilful henchman* prove available, 
would march in to him Kitty wearing her lftngest white 
apron and with a comb absurdly stuck behind one ear 
and setting to work with much ceremony of brush and 

n * 
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scissors, dub heflself his," court barber, by permission.” 
Ravages in his apparel she would deftly repair seatecf 
on the floor before him doubled up tailor fashion, 
calling herself his “master tailor, by special appoint¬ 
ment ”; and laughed the while like any school-girl over 
such little pranks, intrinsically silly enough no cfbubt, 
yet somehow making so great difference in the lives 
concerned. Add* then in the middle of it all—in full 
tide of her merriment and industry and happiness, was 
Kitty snatched away. 

Swiftly she sickened, swiftly she died and was 
buried, leaving behind her in the little homestead two 
heartg ‘believing they were broken. One which 
mistook itself, seeing that by all the laws of youth and 
nature it was bound to heal. The other which knew 
rightly, for from the day that Kitty died till the one 
some six years later when he fell on the Australian 
waste, never to ^ rise again, grief-stricken Edward 
Lassetter remained. 

Into working order, for sake of his little■'claughter, 
h8 pulled himself again. For her sake, rad only for 
her sake, slowly he rebuilt the semblance of an interest 
in the life where the 1 machine wore on after the main¬ 
spring had been plucked out of it. He instructed her 
with care, procuring the books she needed and giving 
all his spare time to her French and English lessons. 

In her interest^e pursued his outdoor labours, and by 
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degrees, seeing that he still b*d oneAeft for whom to 
labour, he shook himself into order, in the daytime and 
whilst with others appearing not so wholly spirit- 
quenched. At night, and when alone, prone to 
paroxysms of revolt, despair, and wild distorted 
horror against continuing to live at all Such 
p&roxysms as $ill visit tjiose who, be it mentally or 
bodily, are sorq stricken. One, crudfy t maimed, ‘must 
stumble on through fife, lagging hopelessly in its race. 
The blow, at first overwhelming, sinks the spirit. 
Then time and habitude spread healing wings. Spirit 
revives, and action grows more easy. The cross, as 
heavy still, can yet be grasped in firmer hands*—and so 
correspondingly with one smitten in the mind. The 
maimed heart is turned a life-long crippled thing, yet 


it resumes itt stead;' pulsing and can beat bravely 
enough in other’s company. Then when alone, when 
fjuite alonp, the wild despair that ever and anon will 
gather ^over these defrauded ones. Vain yearnings, 
vain regrets, vain revolts which flame against unjust 
deprivatioii'y Whereforf? . . . Why? . . . out of tHbir 
depths they cry, and find no answer. 

Misgivings about the future* would as well assail 
Lassetter, once so Anguine and optimistic. A 71 read 
about it for bis little girl oppressed him* Supposing 
that death took him as well, what could become of 
her. Useless looking to her mother’g people, because 
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after Kitty’s m&oriage Jliordan had taken to himself & 
second wife whose idleness and extravagance had proved 
his ruin, and his business had gone down until finally 
he had died a bankrupt. What about his side ? There 
was his favourite sister Hester—Mrs. Stanhope—living 
in Queen’s Gate, well off and childless. What years had 
passed since he had held corpmunicatioYi with her— yet 
he and 'flest^T had been very fond .of one another. 
Like the others, she had written in protest against his 
marriage when he had sent them the Sydney papers 
containing its announcement, and like the others she 
would of course maintain her prejudice against 
Kittyp—he knew what his belongings were. So 
from the very outset he had rested content in 
his happiness with his repudiated Kitty entirely 
apart from his family, making no effort at a re¬ 
conciliation towards her before the day when he 
would bring her home and they could take their 
choice about her. 

But now—now, all that alas was changed, he 

rejected. And he and Hester had been rtery fond o^ 

one another. And so he made up his mind to write and 

tell her of his loss anff his abiding grief, and to entreat 

her that should death take him before he could come 

home, she would not let his little Faith stay altogether 

derelict and solitary. And he told his little girl about 

his letter, as hejtold her everything, and they watched 
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together for the answer to it. JBut ntj^nswer to it ever 
came. Not even acknowledgment of its receipt arrived 
from Hester Stanhope, and Edward’s expectation turned 
to bitterness. The bitterness which together with a 
pride beyond exception often lurks ready to be roused 
in £ay natures. He spoke out his disappointment to 
Faith—a strejfk of weakness, ho observed, he had 
always fancied lay in his kindly ^ster, Ijester, but 
apparently in some fchipgs she was strong; and then be 
ceased to mention her and suffered his whole family to 
remain dead to him, as they had evidently desired he 
should to them. 

He plodded on about his cattle-run, and as Goethe 
tells us, “work makes companionship”: and things went 
profitably until again drought fell upon «the land, and 
then fortufl% turned,, against him; for drought, if it 
remains, can vanquish everyone. His grass and his 
water vanished; his cattle lay dead; the months 
went on, and the rain held off. Tie ruft of ruin set4o, 
and lie was forced to pay off his unneeded labourers. 

* With prospects blighted and capital expended ^fhat 
was he to <3o for Faith, the centre of his schemes and 
efforts, grown into womanhood before they had fructified. 
His poor Faith, devoid of all support outside what he 
could make for her. 

“ Between your mother’s relatives who have been 

taken from you, and your father's who have taken 

n 
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themselves froufrou,” tjp observed to her with bitter¬ 
ness, “ my daughter remains without any in the world.” 

“ Dear father, what can that matter ? When I have 
all that I can want in you.” 

His answering smile to her turned to $ sigh. He must 

let her know the grave crisis they had reached, v and 

that the dissolrftdon of their little hbmestead must 

follow. Aid the# what to do ? What instead for 
< «- 
him to do ? « ' 

He sat in the bare and desolate verandah, fingering 
a little stone—turning it restlessly from hand to hand. 
A wandering gold-seeker had left it to him. One who 
one evening had drifted to them at opening of the 
crickets’ chorus, who had been taken in and given food 
and lodging for the night, and who next morning had 
drifted off again at dawn of day. - Gone without notice 
or taking leave, after the silent ways that fall on 
men who live the nomad life of the bush. But as a 
token—perchance in some quaint resemblance to the 
card left in far-back days of civilisation—he had laid 
upo» the brim of his host’s broad hat whejfe he must 
find it a small white quartz pebble crossed with a 
streak of gold. And wSth this Edward now sat, as it 
Vrere at play. Shifting it between hie fingers. Letting 
it drop from jfolm to palm. Holding it out before hitr 
and staring at the dumb lifeless thing as if it hac 
whispered words to him. 
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In* important momenta what # trifles jrfll in important 
matters give our minds the turn. The gold-streaked 
pebble had placed again before him the thoughts of by¬ 
gone years. Young man’s thoughts of enterprise and 
exploration. Of*joining some of the bands with whom 
he had sat and smoked round camp fires, and adventur¬ 
ing with them gcfld-seeking—perhaps go^d-finding. Then 
before ideas had crystallized to nctioi\%ircum£ancs had 
re-arranged for him* Uie casting of his ways. His 
father’s death had made over to him his capital, his 
marriage had decided against gold-digger’;, exploits. 
And now when again circumstance, the incontrovertible, 
had altered his life-scheme, the old dream a^ose, and 
he found himself once moro debating the chimera of 
finding^eld. Not as when a young man *ho had, with 
ardent relish*towards its experiment, but with the grave 
debate of the older one brought to bay by lining 
nothing else to do. 

Gently he unfolded to Faith ttie crisis they h»£-* 
reached: the necessity for change and action. 

“And when one is un old fellow close on five-asd- 
forty, one has not so much time before one, dear.” 

“ Father ! you are not old. l' won’t have such words 
said! ” 

“Dear, there is no occasion for resentment.” He 
smiled, but then he sighed. “ The less time the better— 
except for your sake." 
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“Except for^py sak^! But such a notable eicep- 
tion—and you added it in afterthought. How could 
you? Surely I am a most notable and all-important 
and all-comprehensive exception—oh father ! ” Tender¬ 
ness flooded the young, indignant*'voice, as Faith 
rushed to him flinging arms round him, caressing and 
crowding endearments on him. In her ways she so 
often wofld remeijd him of her mother. 

“ Not quite to smother me I ”, be gasped entreaty. 

But they had stern realities to face and talk about. 
Edward’s idea was to place his daughter in the shelter 
of the homestead of a cattle run, whilst he went forth 
on this attempt to recoup their fortunes and reinstate 
their life. 

“And things may turn out well,” he said, J>y-talking 
his scheme over warming to it; with a. gleam of the 
old # indomitable, sanguine spirit. “One has heard of 
wondrous strokes of luck—pure luck. And it is the 
unexpected which comes about! We might yet have 
the means, you and I, to go back home where I want 
yos to live, and settle there quite comfortably.” 

And so they had set forth upon the journey initial 

to this object: by day rihing, and by night sleeping under 

'shelter of some gteat tree-bole; making for a cattle- 

station Lassdtfter had heard of. Then losing the track, 

they wandered from the way, and striving to regain it, 

wandered yet more from it On they floundered in a 
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jparched, drought-stricken lan^. Tfcdlr horses failed 
from lack of herbage and still more from lack of water, 
and first one and then the other succumbed and were 
left dead, so that on this last day’s march they must 
go afoot. EdwAd struck a track early, and that put 
heart in him, and on they went in what was to be 
heritably their’ last march together, *lat firBt cheerily, 
then flagging—flagging ever moro\%ntil nfere weiry 
struggling was ended Anally by the sun’s overpower¬ 
ing force. 



CHAPTER Y 


Littise b$ littlO, :• to the accompaniment of throbs 
beating in her head like the knocks from a hammer, 
Faith Lassetter’s consciousness returned and made 
plain to her some curious facts. That she lay on a 
strange bed in a strange place quite by herself—and 
then eanyj recollection of why she was quite by herself, 
and made the ache at her heart set in so painfully that 
she forgot the ache in her head. For headache is 
not purely mental suffering, and Faithls poor heart 
achqjl with physically sharp pain. Then she raised 
herself on the strange bed, and twisting round sat on it, 
elbows on her knees and hands pressed tight against 
her face, beginning to think and to endeavour to pierce 
events since that dominant one which she had realised 

i 1 

with such agonised assurance. Her father was dead. 
She was left alone—and what was to happen ? and as 
Veil what had happened ? 

A sound made her look up. She saw a man’s head 
peering round some rough boarding that sheltered the 
bed-side, and as she caught sight of it, the head 
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advanced towards her, and then irresolutely withdrew. 
• “Oh stay, please stay,”* entreated she. “And speak 
to me, and tell me where I am, and why I am here, and 
what has happened—I mean what further has 
happened ? ” | 

She shuddered from head to foot, and flinging back 
tfee heavy plaitsof hair which had fullqp forward across 
her shoulder, she faced the stranger geared |nd tragic, 
appealing to him iq a fashion half* childish, half 
womanly, wholly piteous. 

He rested, looking back at her, his hand against the 
plank screen, silent for a little before answering her 
enquiries. “ You are here,” he then told her, “ because 
there is no other place for you to be. It *is» just a 
rough ^pshman’s hut, but for the presenj, at any rate 
there is ndWhere better for you. I carried you in 
here after finding you lying unconscious on the track— 
you and, I suppose, your father." He hesitated, glancing 
away from the eyes fixed on his, then recommenced— 

“ Perlfaps you can recollect what happened to him ? 

'Perhaps it was before you yourself were struck. I 
found him senseless tod, but ho—” 

“ He was dead. My father Was dead, and I knew it 
—oh yes, I knew it. It was tlva last thing I di4 
know.” 

“ Well, I carried you in here," the man phlegmatically 

repeated, “ and I fixed things up for you a little bit, bad 
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as they still ma^be, and then I left you to come round 
again. You’ve lain there asleep for over thirty hours: 1 
A touch of the sun is what has happened to you— 
sunstroke the other too, of course.” 

“ I suppose so, and—and now—my Either ? ” 

“ Buried,” he replied curtly. “ I saw to that.” 

Again a shudder swept her. She hit her face away 
again,betyeen h^hands and sat there trembling; and 
seeing that she* took no more notice of him, the man 
after a little hesitation advanced close to her and laid 
his hand upon her shoulder. Through her thin cotton 
blouse the sense of her soft flesh reached it, and 
instantly he jerked it off. 

“ Lo6k here,” he said, " you mustn’t stay like that 
or you’ll grow ill.” 

But neither to him nor to his words Uid she pay 
heed. She stayed as she was, trembling, her face 
pressed between her hands, and when, having left her, 
be returned presently carrying a small tin pot he 
found her still in exactly the same position. 

“JLook here,” he began again. “ Drink this. It’s fine 
hot tea that I have made in thfe billy for you. Drink 
it,” he said authoritatively, and holding the billy to her 
with one hand, with the other he drew here from her 
face. And iVused by this she drank the tea and 
thanked him very much, and said that he was very 
kind. 
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“Then if I am, you must mind what^Jrsay to you,” 
hfc told her, almost as if*he were talking to a child. 
“ Because unless you’re careful you’ll be ill, and if you 
fall ill in this place, I don’t know really what either 
you or I would d t So will you attend to what I say ? ” 
“ I*will. I do attend to what you say—thank you.” 
And so, unconsciously, was forged tjie first link in 
the chain that was to hang between tl^ap' livosjproa^ing 
its mark iueradftably U> # all time. » 

Through the days that followed, it often seemed to 
Faith Lassetter as if she woro living out a dream 
rather than real instituted life, so suddenly had she 
found herself thrust into such strange circumstances. 
She lived amongst four strangers never before beheld 
nor heaad about—all men, not one of her .own sex to 
place her mifre^ at ease^ The four men were halting 
until a couple more should come to them, when all 
were to move together to Sydney, and they accepted tier 
unexpected addition to their company as one of the 
unexpected incidents which befall bush-life. She had 
Rad a cruel stroke of ill-luck, and she was welcome ^to 
as much hefp as they ‘ could give her. This they 
intimated to her; and scared find semi-dazed in her 
strange position, she endeavoured ic .some manner to « 
repay the hospitality ungrudgingly be»U>wed upon 
her. She felt that she waa an intrusion on her hoeta, * 

and tried to atone for her presence by helping in the 
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rough cooking^and turning her hand to whatever«carne 
for it to do. No openings Vrere there for redeeming 
touch of femininity in ways of beautifying, but what 
there were for womanly dexterity in useful things she 
executed gladly. ^ 

,Of the company, two were Australians, veritable 
bushmen, who took no notice of her, n»)t from churli§h- 
nes% butput of fijnple lack of harmony in communica¬ 
tion with her. The other tw<i were' English. One, 
Arthur Sterling, a youth in class far above his present 
associates, and one, Mark Kershaw, who had discovered 
her and carried her into the hut, who had given up to 
her his bed in it, partitioning it into privacy by the 
screefi of planks he had knocked together for the pur¬ 
pose ; who .had watched for her recovering^cpnscious- 

ness, and tended her because she was h iff* to look after 

• ^ 

as much as would have been a stray dog or horse he 
might similarly have rescued and brought in. 

Before burying her father he had secured* for her the 
contents of his pockets and the belongings on hirf person. 
F^ve-and-twenty sovereigns and some loose silver, hi* 
watch and chain and signet-fing and compass. Faith 
looked at the latter through blinding tears. How often, 
witli aching eyes*«had her poor father studied it when 
seeking to ftgain his lost way, and then she told Ker¬ 
shaw about that last sad bit of their march after their 
remaining horse had died, and how when at length they 
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had^ifc upou a track giving promise of leading to some 
place, they had abandoned the bundles containing 
change of clothes that each was carrying, because when 
they had reached the hoped-for shelter her father said 
after a rest he coild go back and fetch them. 

Kershaw fetched them. Without a word beforehand 
to Faith he wont back on their track and brought to 
her the bundles, making her very grateful for $ie com¬ 
forts ho had retrieved for her. Sho could turn her 
crumpled person clean and neat with fresh clothes, and 
tie with a new ribbon bow the plait of hair with the 
golden gloss which Kershaw noticing, thought in him¬ 
self was splendid. 

“You should keep with Sterling," he counselled her. 
“He is’Blx^ne among us to make the best company for 
you.” 

“ But I don’t want company,” she returned, for had 
not lack of dyar company that was lost, left her heart 
too sore^ to care to turn to any other. “Only, of 
course, neither do I want to stay always alone. So I 
can speak witty you sometimes, and I like speaking* 
with you because you are kind.’^she finished simply. 

But Sterling gave her his company unsought. He too 
had noticed and admired the shining glory 9 J her hair, 
inu when she appeared in her fresh blue cotton blouse 
vnd neat serge skirt, ho found her decorative in her 

•ough surroundings as would have been, a bouquet of. 
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choice fiowert. Hei^, slender figure had the lissom 
grace of one unmarred by stiff-boned corsets and 
strengthened by healthy outdoor exercise, and straightly 
and lightly she bore herself: and as well belonged by 
nature to Faith Lassetter that nameffess perceptible air 
of distinction which art and culture may strivfc after 
and not attain. And a rattling shame, young Sterling 
cofiside^ed it wi.s, that she should be thrust in such a 

c , 

plight. 

“ I always do feel so awfully sorry for you,” he assured 
her. “Most awfully sorry. It has been all such hard 
luck on you—and I have been wondering whether 
theje couldn’t be some way of getting you quicker out 
of this hobblo you are in. I mean, couldn’t there 
possibly be some communication with some relative 
made to come and fetch you away ? you’ll excuse my 
making suggestions, but you see, you are so young—” 

“ I shall be eighteen immediately. ” 

“Eighteen? Eighteen? Sixteen, I should have 
guessed.” 

® "Because my hair hangs down, I suppose," she 
suggested simply. “ Father had been jesting about it 
lately,” she added with a quaver in her voice. “ We 
intended that I should put it up directly I was settled 
somewhere. So far as relations go, I have none nearer 
than in England—and they don’t know me, and they 
don't want t£ know me. 
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The yonng man felt m^nplusjed. ‘ r 0h! Then I 

suppose you must only hang on here and make the best 

of it until the other chaps arrive and we all move off 

in a body. After all, there can’t now be many more 

days of it,” he concluded cheerfully. 

“ CaVt there be many more days of it ? ’’ Faith 

f «> 

dully asked. 

J * V 

“ No—and a good thing too. 1t’“ a most beastly 

state of affairs for yoit here. I can't often enough say 

how sorry I feel for you.” 

Sterling thought upon his sisters as they were when 
close upon eighteen. Gay, luxurious, polished pre¬ 
paratorily for introduction to tho fashionable \vc\rld. 
And then this girl, so evidently as true a lady every 
whit as^my of them, thing here amid this lot of men, 
helping in their^cooking, bidying after them—upon his 
soul it made his blood boil to think upon it. His berft 
instincts rose^in manly desire in some (jogroeto befriend 
and help her. 

“ And then when we all get to Sydney, you will find 
your friends, apd your plans there right enough," he 
said tentatively. \ 

“When we all get to Sydney—my friends—and 
plans—” • 

■e stared at him, echoing his speech with a dull lack 
fneaning. And then, all suddenly and at once, 

jd as if light burst upon Faith Laqpetter’s brain. 
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It had stayed dazed atid paralysed from the shock of 
her father’s death, but now upon this natural supposition 
put to her, one swift moment seemed to sweep aside 
her mists and vagueness and thrust glaringly upon her 
comprehension of the helplessness aud hopelessness of 
her position. A few seconds she stayed silent, a few 
seconds c whilst she marvelled that this had not before 
overwhelmed her; and then, facing Stealing with stormy 
eyes dyed nearly black by her emotion, with a voice 
that rang with bitterness that never before had come 
into it, 

“ Sydney and my friends! ” she cried. “ My plans 
and* ihy friends! Friends ? I could no sooner find 
one friend in Sydney than I could in London—no 
sooner in London than in any other citj p opou earth. 
I am alone in the world. All alouo and helpless 
ift it.” 

She hurried from hitn, rushing swiftly to the hut, 
and inside her one shelter, the screen round her bed. 
And there, crouched on it, she wrestled with her 
misery, searching vainly to relieve it. 

Sterling remained aghast over her information. 

“ Great Scot 1 ” ho ejaculated aloud. Matters were 
worse again than he had fancied with the girl. Yet what 
could he do to help her ? He certainly could not do a 
thing in Sydney—neither, after all, in London, suppos¬ 
ing she went^here. He was not himself returning there 
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under circumstances of conspicuous prestige. Of the 

money granted him by his parents for the assuredly 
remunerative schemes upon which he had set forth, 
there would remain after he had taken his passage back, 
about sufficient balance to pay its stray expenses and 
his cab to his home. He hardly could arrive to it 
begging charity towards a stray younjf lady fantasti¬ 
cally encountered. In so much as iffelping poor Miss 
Las3etter, ho must confess himself as rotten a reed as 
she might rest on. 

Next day Faith spoke to Kershaw about this 
immediate futuie coming on her. “ What am I to do? 
What is there that I can do when we arrive in Sydney ? ” 
enquired she of him. 

“ Wftil, I can’t say. I hadn't thought about it, be¬ 
cause, you see, 1 was waiting for you to say.” 

“No doubt you hardly can believe it, but I had not 
thought either. I really seem to have forgotten that 
there must come this future. I think f must have 
turned quite silly 1 It all has been so strange and un¬ 
expected and so bewildering—and somehow, sometimih 
even now I can barely realise t^ie present.” 

“ I don’t wonder. I don’t a bit wonder at your 
being fairly bewildered, and indeed yotPve had enoflgh 
to knock you silly. But now that you have come to 
think about it—well, when we arrive in Sydney—?" 

“ When we arrivo in Sydney," she returned with 
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painful slowness. “ I could, not find there one person 
to whom I could turn.” 

“ Ah. Then you had better get on at once to London. 

I could see you over to there all right. I’m going 
there myself.” 

“ But then, neither in London is there one peraon to 
whom I could turn,” she told him, an expression as’ of 
despair creeping over her young face, an accent as of 
despair in her voice. 

Kershaw stared at her amazed. “ Good Lord ! ” 
ejaculated he. “ Good Lord ! Is it as bad as that ? ” 

“ It is, it is indeed,” she cried, frightened at his uncon¬ 
cealed dismay. And usually talk with him brought a 
feeling of comfort to her. He was—well, quite different 
from her fa*ther, was how she put it to herself. Lacking 
his refinements and his courtesy of .manner. But 
he was kind, she felt, and it was good to have him to 
rely upon. “ So what shall I do ? ” she asked him. 

II What shall I—can I do ? ” 

“ Upon my word, that’s hard to say,” he answered 
Ciuntly. “ But don’t be so scared—I’m sorry you should 
look so scared. We mi st think it out, and then maybe 
find that something can be done. Think yourself. 
Begin now. and recollect everything that you can. 
Surely—surely over in England you have relations you 
could make out, even though they may never have seen 

nor known ypu. You could make them know you 1 
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Somewhere about there must bg belongings of one or 
other of your parents. Think now.” 

“ But there’s no use thinking. There are no relations 
of ray mother’s, and my father’s all disowned and cast 
him off long ago. q He had always hoped that all would 
come^ight when we could go to England to settle there, 
until when he wrote to his favourite sinter—when his 
heart was breaking with sorrow, a*d ho tol8 her. so ; 
and she would not take *ny notice of his*letter, though 
he wrote it begging that she would befriend me if he 
should die and leave me all alone. So see how little 
chance would there be of aunts or uncles knowing me; 
and father’s parents are dead. The present Lorjl Stave- 
ley is his brother.” 

“ L<*\1 Staveley, you say ! Whe-ew ! 1 didn't know 

your father \^as a lorti’s son. Why didn’t you tell 
me ? ” 

“ It never occurred to me. Why should I have told 
you ? ” 

“ Well indeed, I don’t know ! Anyway, the question 
Ve now have to study is what best can be done for y®p. 
We must think more over it. ^When we reach Sydney 
you’ll be able to lay hold on some more money, no doubt, 
and money's the gyand thing for the start. You know ’ 
your father’s bank, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh yes. By name, I mean." 

“ By name is all we want. And we can go to it and 
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find out abo^fr your funds. That will be our first *step 
—and meantime cheer up and don’t mope. Keep with 
Sterling, he’s a gay young chap and can amuse you 
and he’s the fittest company for you. A cut above the 
rest of us, like yourself. I didn’t n^d to learn that 
your father’s father was a lord to tell me that.” 0 

But again Faith told him, as she before had told him, 
that, she'•desired ,vo company. Only she liked some¬ 
times to talk 'tfith him, as he vyasckind.’ 

And immediately afterwards the start was made for 
Sydney. The party was completed by the arrival of 
the other two mates from the bush, and of the couple 
of horses they brought besides those they rode, one 
carrie’d a lady’s saddle. They had come upon it on 
their way, abandoned near a horse’s skeleton, and picked 
it up lest in some manner or another it might turn of 
use, and if not it could easily bo again abandoned. And 
now it was at once of use in the last way they would 
have expected. They had chanced across a saddle for a 
lady, but had not thought they would chance across a 
lady for the saddle. 

It was a curiously coincidental bit of good fortune for 
Faith, being a great comfort for her march to Sydney. 
She .rode with her companions in Jier serge walking 
skirt, just ds she used to ride about the cattle-run of 
her old home, displaying, without ever giving thought 

upon the subject, feet and ancles to an extent which 
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would have shocked her Rondos sisters, who make such 
studied disclosures of the unclad upper portions of their 
persons. And they were pretty feet and ancles, and her 
firm light figure showed to advantage as she sat square 
and straight in jher saddle. Her hardy training kept 
her $ery tireless^ and she faced her position with un¬ 
wavering fortitude; making the best of all of it; 
cheerfully sheltering as she might ifr the camping out 
by night, eating th<? coarse food, and lielping in its 
preparation. 

In every respect she commanded the admiration of 
the two Englishmen of the band, and Sterling was her 
willing cavalier. To keep with him as her $tting 
associate had ever been Kershaw's counsel to her—yet 
now, Somehow, the sight of the girlish figure with the 
plait of gold seining down her back riding side by side 
with the young man suited to her, did not conveji to 
him the entire satisfaction due to seeing that personal 
advice was being carried out. 

When they gained the large settlement, from whence 
they could piish on more expeditiously by driving, tfle 
company broke up, only the Bpglishmen going on with 
Faith to Sydney, and arrived there Sterling must, he 
said, at once see to*picking up his stealher to go htfme, 
and so he took his farewell of the others. He hoped 
to Miss Lassetter that the bank would shell out splendid 
assets, and that everything would turnout all right for 
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her. He told her charmingly fjow sorry he felt that be 
was parting from her—and then he did part from her 
and went his way. And the man of the less graceful, 
but the more helpful manners remained with the girl 
to institute her arrangements. 

“What I most want to do is to f-o out and buy 
mourning^for my father,” Faith said to him. 

“ All right, you^hall then. I can steer you to some 

<7 

shop where you can order all you fvant, and whilst you 
are doing that, I will go on to the bank and make 
enquiries there. There will be forms and signatures 
and such things for you to fill in before you can take 
over the assets.” 

But, alas for Faith, for forms or signatures she had no 
call. The assets of her father were proved nil” On 
such a date had Edward Lassetter cashed his cheque 
forifive-and-twenty sovereigns, eight shillings and nine- 
pence, thereby drawing from his bank the last fraction 
of his balance in it. This Kershaw learnt of his affairs, 
and from him the bank learnt about his death—whence 
a Sydney paper published the account of the tragic end 
of the Honourable Edwa/'d Peregrine Lassetter, and this 
in due course making its way into the London journals, 


acquainted his family with the fact. 
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“And I maintain that the best thafyou can do nbw is 
to make your way ’across to London/* Kershaw was 
telling Faith after he had disclosed to her the state of 
her finances. " Here there would be nothing for you 
beyond turning into a servant,” he added bluntly. 

“ A servant! ” 

"Lady-help, if you better like it. Same thing 
exactly, only differently named. Whereas once in 
London, you& family *there would certainly—must 
certainly—do something for you.” 

"Even turning myself into a ^ervant would seem 
better^ than begging charity from people who would 
rather far disown me,” she burst out hotly. “ People 
who were c^uel to my dear father—disregarding Ihd 
ignoring his appeal towards e>Wly what 1 should have 
to beseech—their charity to myself." 

She was a plueked one, Kershaw *told^ himself, as 

many times before he had. Then he had regarded her 

more as a plucky child. Now she was growing a more 

important figure in his eyes. A chilc^till perhaps, in 
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ignorance and helplessness—yet, looking at the blacl 
robed figure near him, suddenly a woman. The well 
cut dress following the lines of her figure, with whici 
in less than a day’s notice, she had replaced the cottoi 
blouse that fell loosely round it. He| hair, no longei 
hanging down her back but plaited |ound her Head. 
Her attitude, stiffened with the pride, the fighting 
pridef, inherited fi%m her father—all helped in so im¬ 
pressing him. r Her eyes, dark* vrtth emotion, turned 
sombrely on him,—she was a woman, and a plucked 
one. But she hardly know what she talked about; and 
this latter part of his reflections he must impart to 
her. . • 

“ You see," he commenced, “ there might be worse 
parts than manual hardships in stole for you. Other 
things might follow—in your case would fairly surely 
follow—for you to contend agau.st. There is a—well, 
a rudeness, about which you have no conception—and 


here you have, you know, no friend to turn to. You, 
alone in a city I You! And you know no more 
about the world than does a new-laid egg.” 

“ I could learn aboi^ the world," returned she 
quickly to his graceful simile. 

“You could. 'Oh yes, you could 'earn about it fast 
enough. In fact, you would learn about it. Only, 
picking it up without a friend to guide, you mightn’t 
fancy the pay gjyen for your practical instruction." 




“What a pity,” she sighed, “ that the relatives here, 
all vanished.” 

“I don’t think so, from what you have told me of 
them. Much better for you to make your shot to get 
in with the be^i side of your belongings. You come 
ovef to Londori and try making it up with some of 
your father’s family there. That’s my advice to you, 
and I only can repeat it.” 

e 

“ But, after all, how can I get to London ? ’’ pursued 
she after a little despondent pause. “ I have spent 
nearly all my money. There was my mourning, and 
same things I had to get, and one did not guess there 
would bo nothing in the bank. I have absolutely but 
8 omo shillings left." 

“ Quite naturally. I wonder you had feven enough, 
for I suppose ^ou had lo pay up for being in a hurry. 
Now your next stop had better be to get a boj to 
packjfleiy in; for, for that or for your passage, the 
rnonej' doesn’t signify, or doesn’t come ift in the debate 
at aU. It’s simple enough, for I can—” 

“ I cannot let you pay my way ! ” she interrupted, a 
hot colour crimsoning her facV. 

* “ Why not ? I have money and to spare. I have 
made a considerable pile, and am goiilg to spend it." * 

“ But not in that way ! Not on mo—oh no, no, no. 1 
cannot let you pay my way. Why should you ? Why 
Bhould you ? ” 
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“ Why shouldn’t I ? # There’s a deal more reason 
why I should than why I should not. I have learnt 
chummy ways out here, and—see here, it’s like this. 
You have had an awful hard stroke of bad luck, and 
I have never been set back by a knock of bad luck 
here or anywhere, and it seems to wo that) having 
found you in it°I ought to help you on in it; and J 
wohld like to help "you on. I have always had a good 
time myself, and it appears as, if* I only had to wish ^ 
hard enough for any success to gain it. T have often 
heard my old nurse say that I was ' - n with the 
lucky bracelets, and talk about them when I was 
a kid; and perhaps there’s something in them— 
look!" lie pushed back his cuff and pointed to 
indented litres that ran conspicuously round' his 
wrist. “These are they—they really ate called so; 
and, I believe that I have but to wish hard enough 
for anything to got it,” he concluded with the 
swaggoring cohfulonce which success will give an un¬ 
refined nature. 

"Those three funny creases—what nice marks to be 
born with!” Faith excb imed, momentarily diverted. 

“ I never heard the superstition.” She scanned her 
own*white wrists.* 

“No—no lign of them there,” ho said, “and if there 
were it would only be a waste. A woman might as 
well at once be born with handcuffs, it takes so much 

• So 
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to fielp her along. So you’ll, come over to London 
then—that’s decided.” 

“ Oh no, it’s not decided. For about the money—” 

“ But you must have some money for a Btart, equally 
if you stay behind here,” he reminded her. 
ttfwas true.^ phe sighed miserably. 

.“Well then, take the money as a loan only, if you 
will. A loan to let you get to London, and there*if 
you don’t or won’t get. round your relations, you can 
find something for yourself to do better than you could 
here; and then some time, any time at all, you can 
repay me.” 

“You think that there I can find something.to do?” 
she asked, heightening instantly 

“I»do. London is a huge town, full of •openings for 
all.” 

* 

“Then I might make fairly certain of doing soyie- 

thing over theie,” she said, rising courage begetting 

. . ’ • 

rising epints. 

“ Work lies there for every Hex and class,” ha 
Returned evasively. “Though some of it comes harc^' 
“The hardest would ‘conuA less hard than begging 
from relations who disown me,” Faith declared, with 
the lofty and untested bravery of yourfi. 

“ Maybe,” responded Kershaw drily. 

“It is so very good of you—so immensely good and 

kind of you to help me on towards my future," she 

5 ' 
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resumed. “ I do thank§ you go much, and it may he, I 
fear, some time before 1 can repay you any debt—any 
money debt, I mean,” she added quickly. “For, of 
course, for all other ways in which I am indebted to 
you, there never can be talk of paying back. There 
could be nothing that I could ever do^that could tnake 
return for that.* • 

*“ Oh, 5on’t speHk of that,” he told her brusquely 
“That’s all right. And as for the*money, you are most 
welcome, so never bother over that. I’ve made a good 
pile, as I have told you.” 

Ho admired her pluck and her desire towards 
independence—and more too he admired about her as 
he sat studying her whilst she stayed vaguely looking 
out before h*er. Her hair turned loosely off abo/e her 
brow and plaited round her head became her better 
now, and in itself was beautiful and striking. He 
never before had seen any quite like it. A shade paler 
would have Turned it blonde, a shade deeper have 
stained it red, but, out of the unrelieved black of her 
dffess, it shone purely gold. In curious contrast, the 
lashes of her eyes wero ddrk, and swept them deepening 
their blue. The black lace round her throat revealed 
beribath it a lidte exquisitely white below where sun 
and air had tauned, and the curves of her figure were 
full of grace. Thus Kershaw made his notes before 

this fresh revelation of the creature whose life in 
“ 5 * 
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humanity’s sheer instinct Jhe had saved. He would 
have done the same by any black gin similarly 
discovered. 

t Her words ran in his mind—her words whioh he 
had so promptly thrust aside. There was, she had said, 
nothinf which shef could ever do to make return for 
that* Nothing which she could ever do. Had the 
words brought vague ideas to his mitftl ? Ideas as To 
his ever asking her to lnake him the rotufn for what 
he had done beyond supplying her witli money. When 
that day came—if that day came—why should she not 
respond to her opportunity ? 

Faith roused from her thoughts, and getting up, put 
his to flight as well. 

“ I believe,'” she said, “that in my mind "has kept 
running the fancy .of your lucky bracelets ! ” 

“ And I believe their fancy has run through mine ac* 
well,” returned he, glancing at them. 
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Without doubt' upon the question, Mark Kershaw was 
( 

to be reckoned as a highly fortunate individual. The 
superstition about lucky bracelets had justified itself in 
his ease, for certainly where ho had wanted success he 
had achieved it, and by the time that he was eight-and- 
twenfy not only had he, as ho was fond of informing 
people, made his pile, but lie had made it in the manner 

t 

that best pleased him. He had desired, he said, to 
make his fortune oil his own*bat, disregarding traditions 
'and advice, and he hud done so. 

His father, a -jeweller in Manchester, had arranged 
that he, his only son, was to enter his business, and 
was sorely disappointed when he declined to do so. It 
1 was a good opening tlyxt ho was discarding, he reasoned 
with him. No hole-and-corner affair, but the share in 

a fine establishment in the most fashionable street; 

• 

turning over good profits, and altogether a partnership 
in which he well might take pride. But Kershaw 
junior, held different ideas. To be shut up indoors 
with a carenr cut out for him was distasteful to him. 
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He longed to go forth in to the # air, into the world, and 
aee what he could do for himself, by himself; and 
possessed of even an unusual amount of the unchecked 
confidence of youth, he felt assured that where inclina¬ 
tion pressed hiift, there he must succeed. Let his 
father give him now the portion that to had promised 
to’him, and ho should see what he wguld do vflth i£. 

Thus he departed to Australia, and had the pre- 
liminary good luck to arrive there just as new gold¬ 
fields were to be exploited, to get a claim and have it 
turn out a fruitful one, and, finally, having disem¬ 
barked at Sydney when he was twenty, after eight 
years to be quitting it, rich enough whilst in the prime 
of life to be able to spend all his time to follow 
precisely his own inclinations as might appear liest to 
him. 

Often had he pleasurably deliberated the ordering of 
these years. * Dreaming awake over Itis future near the 
smouldering camp-fire before the sleep of his companions 
cjpsed on him. 

First, he would have bis sltot at civilisation. He 
had found roughing it, and rough society, in their way 
pleasant enough. Though not so free from disadvan¬ 
tages as it appears between the covers of ^book, the 
nomad life with often as not the sky for roof and the 
grass beneath the fire of sticks for hearth, had had its 
pleasures; but there were many of a different descrip- 
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tion with which he propodbd to acquaint himselfc 
Those which civilisation at its best provides. Civilisa¬ 
tion in a hub of the world, such as London. No 
homing instincts towards Manchester inspired him. 
He would travel in foreign places, and he would lfye in 
London. Neither would he there be out of it, his self- 
complacency madq sure, because his father had had him 
educated at a first-class school, to give him gentlemanly 
polish for the shop, and that would stand to him. 

Sometimes too, when the last pipe had left him less 
alertly minded, and when the stars shone softly down, 
and the leaves of the trees whispered with gently 
soothing Bounds, his thoughts would wander farther 
ahead. Much farther ahead and with mistier inclinings, 
and he would suppose that, like most other chaps, he 
would some day marry somebody or other, and settle 

V 

down some way or other. But these were mere side- 
issue imaginings, shadowing themselves nebulously, and 
meeting with but scant attention, for the spirit of 
Romance was not in Kershaw. He was definite in mind 
and action, not given tqrflights of fancy, but remaining 
comfortably within established tangibilities. For himself 
an agreeable temperament, comprising self-complacency, 
lack of sensitiveness, and sufficient selfishness to save 
him compunction regardiug others when carrying out 
his own desires. The disappointment he inflicted on 

his father whfen he declined to make the succession in 
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the'business of which hi was so proud, the sorrow of 
ftis mother when her only*son cast his career so far away, 
had no whit perturbed him. Aud yet he was good 
natured, and his good nature had been developed in the 
life he had selected more than had he remained in the 
artiftsial one of iie town. It had brought him nearer to 
nature and to more direct calls upon humanity. Where 
men instinctively claimed their felloe’s help, Slid where 
instinctively it was afforded them—just qs when he had 
come across the stricken girl beside her dead father, and 
had done the best he could for her. Further than this 
he had had no desire to hamper himself with her, and 
his advice to her to keep with Sterling had been given 
just as much to rid himself of having her hanging 
inconveniently about him. , 

And now, at the point^whon developments had pushed 
on to when she might in truth have hampered him, his 
lucky birthmarks seemed twisting these developments 
round in his favour. The child* whose pluck and 
endurance had gained his admiration, had burst upon 
•him as a woman drawing him by a call potent ab^vo 
mere humanity—the call of s\x to sox, playing a more 
keen delight across liis forecasting of his future ways. 

Thus encroached the side-issues of.imaginings,^rnd* 
every link in the chain of circumstance lay forged for 
him. Faith's obligation for the service he had rendered 

her; her absolute dependence on him. Propinquity and 
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all, seemed closing round him like a well-made mesh, he 

® c 

triumphantly reflected, as day by day through the long 1 
sea voyage deeper and deeper grew his unexpected love. 
He grew alert in little services where Faith was 
concerned. He was careful to have her chair moved 
from the weather side of the deck-house, and established 
in its leeward suiter. He would raise its cushion to 
the exact'-anglo fojr her head when she settled in it, 
bring her. novqjs from the ship's library, and was over 
ready for any errand she might need, and yet—such a 
master love is, teaching craft where such craft before 
was not, ho abstained from being too much with her> 
lest in the beginning he might weary her; often denying 
himself going to her, and instead pacing the quarter-deck 
with men. , 

But he would win her yot, he knew. Sho was the 

i 

woman he would marry, ho would tell himself with the 
same self-confidence with which as a boy of twenty he 
had sailed to e strange country. “ I will win her yet,” 
he told himself exultant; and leaning on the bulwarks 
with the sea rushing in its might beneath, and flinging 
its salt bracing in his lungs, the indentations round his 
wrists, that from his childhood had been pointed to him 
supqjrstitiously, v^ould catch his eye, and he would laugh 
almost out lwud. 

And naturally Faith’s dependence upon him increased. 
The enforced idleness of the voyage made her loneliness 
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|the more stab her: alonejamidst the many strangers 
from whom she shrank from entering into conversation 
or furthering an acquaintance. Set apart in her tragic 
history with its forlornness facing her, she could not care 
to; and with heart aching with longings after the guide 
and cOTnrade takef from her, Kershaw’s appearance as 
ho .approached her, accentuatedly familiar amid the 
strangers, seemed to bring with it warm advent of 
support and comfort.. The feeling that .he knew all 
about her and so exactly understood her situation was 
in itself a bond between them, and a smile of welcome, 
which he was not slow to note, would illumino the 
sadness of her face. 

Never did he insinuate an approach to making love 
to her.» No preliminary skirmish preparing towards a 
real encounter, for of such he was incupablo. His 
manner, lacking'artificial education, was as his nature 
dictated, and the lit tle garnishings of sentiment impliecl, 
the decorative application of things*half said, did not 
occur tfi him. In all matters he went straight to his 
|»int, downright and blunt, and when the timo had 
come for unlocking his lips, FaJth would hear from them 
his feelings regarding her in their full force, unfettered 
by reticence. 

For the present he had talk that sufficiently interested 
her. Descriptions of his proceedings gold-digging did 
well enough, being of a nature she was capable of 
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entering into. Men o£ like fexperiences had drifted to 
her home and talked about them; men whom her 
youthful instincts had classed as “ not like father," and 
men, rarer visitors, who were “ quite like father.” And 
now her maturer decision had placed Kershaw as between 
the two, and he felt somewhat disappointed at her serene 
acceptance of his derivation, when through the ripening 
intimacy of the voyage, with his unwavering eye upon 
the timo to come when he would win her for himself, 
he thought it well that he should unfold to her his 
parentage. 

“ My father," he commenced, “ has a business in Man¬ 
chester ” 

“ Oh. So perhaps you will return there to join him 
in it.” « 

"No, no—of course I shan’t. Why should 1 bother 
about business ? I have made money enough and to 
spare.” 

“ Yes indeed, so you have told me. I had forgotten 
for the moment—which was so stupid of me.” 

# “The business that my father runs is—well—a 
jeweller’s shop there," i\e proceeded, determined she 
should know exactly. " But it's a big concern—a very 
‘ bigxjoncern.” 

“ Is it Then it’s a good thing, I suppose. Was it 
perhaps that that originally turned your thoughts 
towards gold ? ” 
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She ventured her littfe jetfi entirely to prove her 
interest and attention to his speech, because that 
in herself she was conscious of a listless mood and 
feared her good friend finding an indifference to 
his personal affairs; but Kershaw translated it with 
suspicion. 

•“No, it wasn’t,” he replied with sudden sullenness, 
thinking she had made a mocking tfirust at him ; ’ and 
then resolved thaWho' would at once put down’ his foot 
upon any fine-lady airs. 

“ My father,” after a pause ho recommenced, " has 
made an excellent thing out of his big jewellery establish¬ 
ment. It is a trade that if it does well, does very well. 

I daresay that some of the owners of those big jewellery 
shops In Sydney are rich men. I daresay now they have 
done better thanjnany of-the men who run hotels there,” 
he concluded with the final point to which he laboriously 
had led up to remind Miss I-assettqr that there was a 
side on which she was not so much the grander of the 
two. 

* “ Who run hotels,” repeated,Faith without a glimmer 
in her mind why this especial calling had come into 
discussion. “ I ought to know something about hotels in 
Sydney because, as J have told you, my'mother’s fatfior 
kept one there. I think that he did very well before 
his second wife contrived to squander all that he bad 
made.” 
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And whether or not his shoj had told with the desired 
effect Kershaw rested ignorant, but pleased that he had 
delivered it. He had fancied that Faith’s attitude 
coupled with the jest about the gold was scornful; and 
no woman, he promised himself, not even his chosen one 
out of her sex, should ever unchecked belittle him to his 
face. 

*“ And iiave you •been thinking at all about what will 
be done tvhen'wo arrive in London ? ” he enquired of her 
one day, as the time when they would sight the land 
drew near. 

“ Oh often—so often,” she returned. How she had 
thoughtc and thought about it; had pondered and 
wondered over it until her head had ached. Had heard 
the remarks interchanged between other passengers 
anticipating iheir reaching jiomc. and with wistful 
p^in contrasted her own undecided fate; holding herself 
back from thrusting her helplessness before Kershaw 
by her quesfions. “ But then I thought that you 
would settle something—I mean would tell me what 
t* do. I know nothing about anything! Oh, £ 
fear that at first I must bo such a clog—such a 
burden on you 1 ” 

"Oh, not at all." His time was ripening fast, he told 
himself, determined not to spoil things by undue haste. 
He looked the type of resolution as he sat beside her: 
square aud set of figure, square and set of face. In 
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■ppearance, passable enough, in, a style that England 
turns out by the dozen. A rather large round head 
with close-cropped, thick brown hair, blue eyes, a 
thick nose, a healthy, ruddy skin, and chin slightly 
underhung. 

» yjh won't be a burden on me, but there must to 
Btai-t with be a decision as to what you are going to do. 
Whether you begin by seeking employment, or ,l)f 
seeking your relations, you’ll have first to find oat some 
dwelling-place, won’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, I know, and havo thought so much about it. 

I must begin at once to look for work the very day 
after wo arrive, and until I am earning something 
I must, I fear—I must, you see, ask you kindly 
to allow me to plungo yet deeper into your debt. 

I do so hope that soon I^may bo earning and aide, 
if only by degrees, to give you back all that yoi^ 
so kindly—” 

“Pooh! that’s nothing," he cut her sfiort. “Nothingat 
all, as I 3m tired of telling you. About the money you 
hawe not got to think. As to o^her things, as I fancied* 
you would ask fno to decide them, I have been thinking 
that the best place for you would ho apartments. Just 
a couple of comfortable rooms where yon would have 
peace and quiet—you would rather that than a board¬ 
ing house filled with people, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, much rather. And then from there look out 
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for employment. And youfwill kindly help me,'won’t 
you ? ” 

“ Yea, I’ll help you. I’ll come and show you the way 
about. I can’t of course stay with you. I will put up at 
a hotel, and then go to you and look after you.. If you 
follow my advice, you will at once make off t<5 your 
relation. Gdt a directory, fish out their addresses and 
gO'and look themup one after another.” 

“ As'if I either could or would! Have I not told you 
how they repudiated my father—even his favourite 
sister when he petitioned for me only. I would so 
much, much rather work.” 

”B*t then, seeing what has happened and how 
things are, they hardly could cast you adrift if you 
appealed fn person to them. Surely, if for shame's 
sake only, they must amongst them do something 
Jor you.” 

With a fine scorn she flung back his argument, eyes 
kindling and darkening. There must be ways—had 
not he told her there were ways of earning a living in 
1 the great town of London. Bather than beg charity*of 
her father’s family she would turn into a charwoman. 
Her youthful pride rose high, having yet to learn 
bow the most heroic independence of the spirit, without 
sordid support, must falL How that easier is it to 
resolve to get the better of the hostility of circumstance 
than to triumph in the resolution ; and how, even turning 
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a charwoman, is lesl jfladtically simple than it 
sounds. 

Kershaw did not press his point Whether or 
whethef not she now attempted patching it up with her 
fine i^Rtives, he had up his sleeve a better choice to 
lay before her than she guessed of. 
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"And so you came here from Sydney, Miss," Faith 
Lassetter’s landlady, who had scrutinised the labels on 
her solitary trunk, observed to her. "It’s a long 
journey. I have a son in Sydney, and the letters 
and papers ho sends me take a long time coming over. 
I could let you see his next paper if it would interest 
you. Of course there’s never much in them for me, but 
my son now aud again sends one more as token that 
all’s well with him when he hasn’t time to write.” 

<. Faith thanked her for the attention, thinking in herself 
that for her either would be but small interest in a 

4 

Sydney paper. “ I have spent but a few days there in 
my life," she volunteered. “My home was in the 
tountry, a long way off 'rom it.” 

“Oh indeed, Miss." 

Mrs. Grigg was possessed with unsatisfied aud devas¬ 
tating curiosity regarding her new ’odger. It appeared 
to her that there was a deal that was unusual about 
this young lady who inhabited her best rooms, her 

comfortable drawing-room and the bedroom off it; and 
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jrho to these desirable (juartefe had arrived with but 
one small and new box containing a wardrobe so scanty 
that it would have fitted nicely into the limitation of 
the accommodation in her second best in bedrooms. 

Ttoefa piecing up evidence, during the whole three 
weeks that Miss Lassetter had been with her, Mrs. 
Gtigg could vouch that not one single *letter/lfid come 
to her, that not one single card half been left for'her, 
notone single visitor Rad come beyond the young gentle¬ 
man, who having originally conducted her to the apart¬ 
ments, had since come daily to her. This might indeed 
have lit up the mystery had not the drawing-room 
door keyhole, usually elucidating, in this instance 
thrown yet more darkness, for a girl who had run away 
with a man, whether privately engaged or privately 
married to him, % would irot when alone with him, call 
him by his surname, and as “ Air. Kershaw ” Mrs. Grigg 
had heard* her lodger address Jier visitor. “Mr. 
Kershaw ” she disentangled clearly in tho muffled 
mumblo 'ransmitted through the tantalising medium of 
a keyhole with its key insitib it. Mrs. Grigg would 
quietly have slipped this key away had she not ascer¬ 
tained that Miss Lassetter, doubtless nervous in her 
solitude, turned it. in the lock before retiring to her 
bed. And then let her be out the day long and leave 
never a place locked up behind her, there was not a 
letter or a scrap of paper or & visiting card amongst her 
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possessions to reward tine anfl trouble spent in search¬ 
ing. 

For the rest, Miss Lassetter, despite her lack of 
travelling impedimenta, was never short of money. 
She had the best of everything—Mrs. Grigg took,care 
she had, seeing that she accepted it so satisfactorily 
without., question—and she paid up regularly to the 
very-hour; so that>.'eally she was no landlady’s concern, 
beyond the fact that interest in their lodgers is the spice 
of landladies’ routine. 

For over three weeks Faith Lassetter had been in 
London—to her inexperience a long time for only barren 
consequences—without having advanced a whit nearer 
to the state of independence that her proud young 
ignorance hud promised to her. And faithfully, though 
with foreshadowing of her fajlure, Mark Kershaw had 
assisted her. Her appearance m itself, as w r ell he recog¬ 
nised, was against her, and looks of suspicion eyed her. 
The most elderly lady did not jump at a companion 
dropped from the skies with no earthlier clue than the 
y%ung man who escorted t her. No lady who had adver¬ 
tised for a person of refine menu to accompany her little 
girl out walking seemed to desire Faith’s indisputable 
refinement wh<5n she presented herself for the post. 
She must theu try the shops. Surely in the myriads of 
them, she must light on some opening where she could 
earn a living wage. 
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t “ Oh yes, I daresay you dould <fnd an opening in some 
Bhop," Kershaw said, “ but you must consider the class 
you would be thrown amongst. How much you would 
enjoy being either bullied or made love to by the young 
men mho walk the shops! And to get into a first-class 
establishment where you would he bettor ofi’ in that 
respect,, and where your appearance would n#> doubt, 
admit you to walk up and down showing off mantles* to 
the customers, you would want the recommendations 
you have already felt the need of If you will not 
chuck the whole idea, you will have to he sensible and 
appeal to yout belongings for that at least. Decline to 
be further beholden to them if you will, but you must 
accept their refeience ami influence to help you to some 

ii * ’ 

post 

"Could I not succeed wi&hout them ?" 

He shrugged his shoulders " You see how far* 
towards it you have got,” lie reminded her Ruthlessly, 

The net, he felt, was closing round her, and now ho 
might liegin to woo her. 

'And now 1 [lave an idea for'you,” he recommenced. 

“ You are getting fairly addled running after all these 
confounded things Chuck even thinking of them for 
a day or two, and come instead with me to hams a look 
at the amusing hits of life. Make some excursions— 
take some pleasure.” 

She shook her head. “ It would lie waste of time— 
6g 5 
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time that I have not*got to waste. I am in so greai a 
hurry. I am so anxious—so longing to find some 
thing to do that I can live by. The idea never leaves 
me—I daresay you could hardly guess how it reallyi 
burns within me.” 


“ I know that I can guess how much I feel to want 

■* U\ 6 

a day tff. Now, more than once you’ve said how you 
would like to be able to oblige me in turn for what I’ve 
been ablo to do for you—and here’s your chance. For 
you to agree to our taking a couple of days, and 
making a little holiday together.” 


« 

The places to which ho prudently conducted her, 

provided entertainment of sufficiently mild description, 

but for Faith after the course of her events the past 

few months, they were "brilliant and exhilarating. 

They went to Hampton Court and to Kew Cardens, 

thoy listened to bands in various parks, and sat in the 

Row watching the unending procession of carriages 

filled with gaily clad ladies. Faith saw the king and 

queen, and princes and princesses. I ondou was at its 

best, sunlit, flower-decked, thronged with gay shifting 

crowds. She and Kershaw would lunch at one 

restaurant, take tea at another. Youth’s resilient 

power is great, and she found herself responding to the 

bright novelties of her environment in a manner that 

astonished her. Sorrow slipped aside, the harrassing 
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baffling of circumstance became forgotten. She observed 
and enjoyed, and laughed light-heartedly. 

Kershaw felt triumphant over her enjoyment of her 
outing with him. He wanted her to like him for his 
own sake, not only as the better choice over a bad fate ; 
and he felt proud of her, noting how sh<k attract at¬ 
tention at the lunch and tea resoiy. l'eoplo looked" 
at her admiringly, and Jie^himself increasingly appreci¬ 
ated the points which had already stiuck him in her. 
The gold of her hair, and the fairness of her skin, sot so 
well off by the dead black that she wore, and the easy 
swing of her alert, well-carried figure. 

“Those Sydney people made that dress well for you," 
he critkiised. “ It seems to me to fit you perfectly.” 

“ Does it—1 am glad that it looks nice.” 

“Your hat too,” lie pursued. “I’m sure you could 
not have done letter over here Your whole kit suits 
you first-rate.” 

“ 1 am glad you like it.” 

^ier “ kit ” was all that she ha^ had the satisfaction of , 
being able to buy for herself For even the trunk to 
put it in, Kershaw had paid, as he had for all else. 

He enjoyed his present escort of her. Lhredly they 
became engaged there would follow livelier places— 
dinners and suppers out, and theatres, unless she drew 
the line at these on the score of mourning. Women 

were given to hair-splitting. But anyway there would 
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be gayer things ', and then, in the nature of affairs, 
theirs would be a short engagement. Obviously their 
course would be to be married straight away. And 
after that he intended to insist upon her looking up# 
her relatives, and standing socially as was hef right. 
It vugnld be qp case then of seeking charity from them, 
•and he*made no^loubt that they would gladly enough 

receive hej^ seeing her so comfortably fixed up. His little 

• * 

pile that he had put together would allow of his setting 
up his wife in considerable style; she should have her 
carriage and whatever else she wanted. Thus ran his 
thoughts, whilst the unconscious girl beside him, freed 
from the sordid pressure forced of late upon her, in 
reaction {pund gaiety in this new life. Her character 
was emotional, and tho emotional character lives in the 
impressions of the moment. 

Upon her first hint that she must again enlist 
under the sordfd phase, Kershaw felt* his time was 
ripe. 

The days off, she sa^d, had been so pleasant, and she 
was so grateful to him for having made her yield to his 
idea respecting them; but she must not delay too long. 
She must jcpsuine her endeavours—they were necessity, 
not chfnce. And now she felt qftite braced up to fresh 
energy about them. 

All right then, he agreed. Very well. Then they 

would make the last holiday a little bit a bigger day. 
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«ran it oat a little longer. Dfhe out somewhere as 
well Dine early at seven o’clock, and then go baok 
pleasantly in the cool of the evening. 

# All day he was in high and quite excited spirits. 
His w^s not naturally a gay nature, and Faith never 
yet had seen him mirthful. She found him so much 
nicer, she liked him so immeasurably better as t^cT^uiet 
friend, counselling and supporting; fflid after all that 
in that capacity he had'done for her, she todk sh'ame to 
herself for feeling how constantly he jarred upon her 
in this, to him, more enjoyable variation. At dinner 
he gave her a toast to drink in champagne with him 
—the success of her next enterprise. 

“ I have taken a lot of inteiest about your starts on 
any ne\£ manner of life—haven’t I now ?" he asked 
her, as he set down Jus glass. 

‘‘You have indeed,” alio gratefully agreed. 

“And now J’m going to double”—lie laughed at the 
apt number of the increase—he would tell it to her 
by-and-by—“ to double my interest in your next new 
departure.” 

All Loudon round them ‘seemed on pleasure bent as 
they drove through the streets. People hurrying to 
dinners, theatres, dive/s entertainments, HasRbd^hrough 
the outlook from their hansom. The town palpitated 
with gaiety, luxury, careless enjoyment. 

“A pity for such as must always look on merely at 
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it all,” he commented. “Now, how could you bey 
being always just an outsider ? ” 

“ But it will be what I must bear, of course,” ex¬ 
claimed she. “ One will only have to make the best 
of it” 

Brave words, yet in her tone regret palpable enough 
—fof’blje wa^ young—the world around was bright 
and luring. l’ityyyes, pity was it for those shut out 
from thh mStry jostle. • * 

“ That’s true. But one would grow uncommon tired 
of no better than making the best of it,” he warned. 

Arrived at the house, to her surprise, he followed her 
inside it. Always, and when too they had returned at 
earlier hours, he had wished her good-bye at the door. 
And, seeing them, Mrs. Grigg also was surpilsed at 
something new. Never had she more grudged the key 
being fixed inside the keyhole. There seemed so far as 
she could gather through so indifferent a medium, ex¬ 
cited talk going on. Low-toned talk all the same, but 
at intervals some louder exclamation, and a quick move¬ 
ment; and then, in less ^ time than anyone could credit, 
giving her not a moment to spare to whip off and make 
good her escape, out dashed Mr. Kershaw and swung 
himself frollAhe room. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Mu. Kershaw had swung himself #ut of that rotyn’ 
buck to his hotel a prey to hitter ami *mgry dis¬ 
appointment To be baulked, utterly baulked, was 
entirely new to him, and it struck with fuller force 
following so close upon the confident anticipations of 
the day. Throughout it they had played excitingly on 
every thought that had come to him, on every word 
that hff had spoken, they had coloured ‘the whole 
trend of his communications with hm companion. Ho 
had looked to the fact that the finish of the day wouli^ 
find them a betrothed couple—and now. , . . 

His reflections eoncentiated themselves fln only that 
brief portion of it when Mrs (Irigg had fathomed tho 
idefticacy of a key-hole with iti' key left m. 

Had he, he asked himself, had he after all rushed tho 
girl ? He had always decided that to rush a woman 

would be mistaken policy. A woman tm so much 
• • . 
weaker than a man: easily flustered, halting m 

decision, denied real strength of mind and self* 

reliance. All that he took for granted, so had abstained 
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from rushing Faith Iiassetter. He had built up hjs 
method so carefully, even when every chance had 
played into his hand, strengthening the lien he had 
established upon her since he had rescued her from the 
death which must surely have overtaken her. ^ 

Her former life of course had not put into her head 
the tlfctiyal thoughts of love and lovers. He could 
easily believe howwliflerent it was from his sisters in 
Manchester,^with whom their .young men of the time 
being had formed their chief concern from schoolgirl 
days. But through the later time of their intercourse 
here he had occasionally thrown out hints of gallantry 
as training in this line, and to-day especially had made 
more marked advances in it, and yet when he had put 
in most direct language his proposal to her to marry 
him, she had shown unaffeqted amazement and con¬ 
sternation as she heard his words. 

“ I never, never ilreamt of this ! ” she cried. “ Never 
could have ihiagined that you could have thought of 
such a thing ! I looked upon you as a friend—so kind 
» friend—” 

He pressed her. Now that she did think of it 
Now that she did know what he had meant. And 
how good, »<wJ how natural it would be, wouldn’t it ? 
To marry him— 

But, “ Oh no ! No, no! ” she had cried, almost as if 

she were horrified, and had raised her hands as though 
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tQ push the very idea from hfer. And not all her 
subsequent apologies and contrition for her rudeness 
had wiped those words and gesture from his mind. 

" I am so sorry," she had checked herself. “ I beg 
your pardon. And when you have been so good to me, 
so wonderfully good to mo. I never can forget it—oh! if 
only I over, ever could do something towards fepifying 
any portion of it. And I do liki^you—I must like 
you—and I do, so much.* But not—not &S if 1 could 
marry you—for that I really could not, so please don’t 
speak again about it, for it makes me sad to think that 
I can’t do as you would like me to It makes me sad 
to feel ’’— 

“ It makes you sad to feel that spite of all your talk 
of wanting to repay me, you won't so mudli as make 
a step towards the only way in which you could 1” 
retorted he with somewhat brutal bitterness, and then 
he left her. * 

All the next day he did not go near lier, though 
never for a moment did she leave his thoughts. He 
Ifbpt wondering how she felt'the first time she had* 
been left alone since he htfd cairied her into the wooden 
hut, and what she could be doing. Perhaps roaming 
as much of Londop ns she knew, wiul^^hw. insane 
notion of finding work to do. 

Then the day after he had to go to her. He could 

not leave her alone where he had brought and 
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established her. It would come near to abandoning 
her in the bushman’s hut! Besides he had to bring 
her money. Tt was the end of the week when he 
“ lent ” her the wherewithal to pay her bills. 

It was a miserable and self-abased Faith Lasspttor 
who perforce accepted that loan from him. The day 
before she lmo passed, not as he had imagined in 
hopeless search fo_ employment, but in forcing her 
mind to a decision. She was going to appeal to her 
relations. Was going to beg support and charity from 
Mrs. Stanhope who had ignoied her father’s effort to 
engage it for her Nevertheless, seeing that she had 
l>eeii hi* favouute sistei, to her she would go 

“ Ami so, you see, 1 am going aftei all to do as you 
have told me to," she concluded hei speech to Kershaw, 
determinedly resuming her fipmet easy fiicndliness. 

. " After the many time*, that, you have resolutely 
declined to." 

" There seems nothing else to do " 

"There never was, in teason Thetc was, in reason, 


hut the other comae for you to take—that one which l 
two days ago laid before jou See here—perhaps 
1 Bpoke too soon, or rather, too suddenly, for, after all, we 


havo been- ..<_eks and end together every day. But 
do in, w 

B i u Wore 8tral, K° weeks for you, and through them 

, ’ ‘binking of other things, so what I said may 

she wero horritieo, , ,, 4 , . 

by surprise. Suppose now that you 
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t%ke your time, and reconsider about it. Think it over. 
People work round, you know, on many heads. 
Supposing that we agree to go on just the same, as if 
nothing different had ever passed between us for, say a 
week, and then see how you feel about it.” 

He extended his hand, a descriptive hand, rough and 
thick and fashioned clumsily, as if To stjikc* the 
bargain with her, but she shook herahead. 

" At the week’s end iS would be just the safiie," sho 
told lum. 

"You’ve come to take a dilfetent view on other 
matters," he leminded her 

Hut this one, she felt, was diflerent fiom others, and 
that heie could follow no loeoundeiation For many 
weeks'they had been every day together, yt*t affection 

for him had not grown, and once that he had strayed 

* 

lieyoud friendliness he had U*en antipathetic to 
One moment* out of that day lepugyant to her She, 
greatly admiring a new-comer to where* they wore* 
dining, had pointed her out to him, and he agreeing with 
Her appreciations, then leant across to her and saiok 
“ She’s not however half so handsome as yourself ”—and 
for his unveiled compliment and for Ins manner when 
delivering it, she promptly had detested i'lh«4~iuid had 
been shocked that she could so feel towards one to 
whom she owed such gratitude. 

Bui this she could not tell him, neither make clear 
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to him that in that iti/ior consciousness which tell us 
true when we will listen to it, she was aware that even 
friendship between her and him sprang from the 
eccen'ricity of events and not from natural selection. 

“My different view on other matters was from 
necessity I have been forced to see that, as you say, 
then!°N'a^ m roAsmi nothing else to do. Hut surely 

surely you would iu\ 1 mve .uiy >*ne marry you through 

^ sa Ikx." 

«Ql \ wo\M no\,)’ k answered curtly, and 

smug \Aw Wglb. m wlnclr abe had taken his suggestion 

about reconsideration, be did not again aWude to it. 

Throughout the later, moie lea.sonable feelings 
which had succeeded Ins hist wrath of disappointment, 
some uiideidm rent wlnspeicd him that Faith Lassetter 
would yet he his wile To begin with, she was as yet 
no more than a child in many ways, so why should he 
despair of hei ? umj beyond all other desires he desired 
that sho should he his wife, and m his power of 
attainment he held indomitable lielief 

The first male with whom he chummed had told him* 
the saying of Napoleon Huoi/aparte’s that “the word 
impossible lies only m the dictionary of fools,” and 
thereby. J.wr equipped him with a motto for his life. 
It especially ap|>ealed to him. He had resolute un¬ 
wearying deternnuation, abiding self-confidence. The 

dictionary of fools he would not hold between his 
So 
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hands. And, as regards Faith Lassetter, that he would 
win her yet, something said to him. 

With Faith, her only further dehate was whether 
should she write or whether should she go in person to 
her aunt, for to continue living upon Mr. "Kershaw’s 
money-loans was now more than ever intolerable and 
impossible. The directory produced *by ^V 8 - tlrig) 
furnished her with Mrs. StanhopeT number in Quqsn 
Gate—should she write there or go there V The latte, 

most unpleasant, might be most effective. There was 

much, so much, that she might explain. 

So she resolved that she would go in person. She 

had her fathei's watch atul chain and signet-ring, ami 

she would bring them with her to prove her story to 

his Mstei. She had thought she kept tlie little box 

containing them m her titink, hut failing to find it 

theie she searched a diawer. Kullling with her liasd 

she came upon it, and then bethought her that she 

would make things tidy again occupation was welcome, 

and sitting on the floor she tinned hci ] ossessions out 

— on it and was pieparing to reinstate them iMutly whffll 

bending over the empty drawer, printed in the news- 

]>aper that lined it she lead her own name in full 

Faith Lassettcr in Jargo print met her eye, p*] being 

neither actiess nor author accustomed to the sight, 

brought with it a little shock of astonishment. 

She drew out the paper, the Sydney Daily IlrrrUd, 
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and among its London telegrams was the paragrajfh 
headed, “Faith Lassetter,” and proceeding—“daughter 
of the lately deceased Honourable Edward Peregrine 
Lassetter, is earnestly requested at once to communicate 
with the Honourable Mrs. Stanhope, residing in 00 
Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. Or should this fail .to 
meet the eye of Faith Lassetter, will any friend of hers 
who reads it kindly communicate with the above- 
mentioned Mrs. Stanhope, who advertises entirely for 
the benefit of Faith Lassetter, and telegrams and all 
expenses will gladly be repaid.’’ 

So here all along had lurked the clue that held the 
guidance of her life, and overlooked by all. Mrs. Grigg, 
using unread the papers from her son to line her drawers, 
might have detected it when seeking information about 
her mysterious lodger among her possessions. Faith, 
without sufficient of them to fill all her receptacles, 
might have left this oue empty and unheeded. Little 
had she dreamt when laying her things inside it, to 
what discovery they ultimately would lead her. What 
'struggle and weariness of spirit she might have been 
saved. And strange, how very strange it was that out 
.. of the teeming area of London, she had been conducted 
to the tr.*#ct house, and in that houge to the exact room 
which held this information for her. 



CHAPTER X 


“ I call it all the most extraordinary succession of 
events! ” Mrs. Stanhope declared excitedly to her niece. 
“ It will take us days on end to talk it freely out, and 
how thankful we must be that at length all the ragged 
edges have been happily fitted in—and that you, my 
dearest Faith, should be such a thorough Lasaetter— 
every inch of you—seems quite part of the happy 
fitting' in. Of all the pathetic things I ever heard, the 
most so is that your dear father should never have re¬ 
ceived my answer to that letter he wrote me about yoq. 
And you say. he fretted over my ignoring his request- 
poor dear, of course he did! And I had Treen so glad 
that he had written it to me, and answering, had 
Pegged him to reopen correspondence with me, and the% 
had concluded*- that he had not cared to. Dear me, 
dear me, what cross-purposes! and how sad. And I was 
so fond of poor dear Edward, he came iie;A-.£l me in 
she family, but many years my junior, and I grieved 
to over his withdrawing so from us all—not one 

amongst us knew even his address—so it grew hopeless. 
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A pause in her aunt’s amazing volubility permitted 
Faith to offer some information. “ Father did not mean 
to withdraw himself for ever from you all,” she said. 
“His fixed intention always had been to come home 
when he was able to afford it and to settle again amongst 
his family. If they welcomed mother.” 

‘“Was it? “Dear Edward, how like him. It makes 
"me more thankful than ever that I telegraphed out my 
advertisement for insertion in the Sydney papers 
directly we had seen the sad paragraph about your 
father copied from one of them into a paper here. It 
seemed a chance for you or someone knowing you to see 
it. Your dear father always was affectionate, and your 
uncle Staveley is so different—cold and stiff. Our 
sister died; as probably you never heard. About your 
dear father it was dreadful how we heard. The Sydney 
.paper had published it in such sensational fashion. 
Mercifully for me my husband first saw the copy at his 
club and broke the news to me before I read the story 
of his dreadful, dreadful death—my dear child! what 
c is it ? Ah, you are faint—I am so sorry—I should net 
have reminded you.” 

For suddenly Faith shivered and turned deathly 
white* ^All at once from out her sight faded the aunt 
she sat with, and the room she sat in. In place of its 
luxury and ornament and flowers, the sandy, scorching 
waste surrounded her; her weary feet ploughed through 
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it, «whilat from above the sun burnt pitilessly into her 
very brain. Her father failed and sank before her, and 
as she bent over him to her terror his mind had wandered 
t from her. . . . With a great effort she wrenched her 
own back into the present. Mrs. Stanhope was holding 
smelling-salts to her nose. 

) * 

“ Thank you, aunt—-yes, they are reviving—they are 
very nice. No, I am not going td faint.” Instead 
she actually began to laugh in foolish fashion, then, 
checking herself began to cry. Again she smelt 
the salts, and fell into a fit of silly-sounding laughter. 

“ It is your little dog,” she gasped, excusing herself. 
“ Your dog is so amusing. See, he has sniffed the” salts 
and they make him sneeze. His funny little screwed- 
up face !'” She laughed, then cried again. 

“ I see, dear,”—but for once Mrs. Stanhope did not 
heed her toy bull-dog who was so important in her 
establishment. • “ And I think you had better go up 
to your room—your own room now, you know—and 
rest there by yourself. Would you not like that best? 
5K»is talk has all been too harrowing for you.” 

Eeturned from comfortably establishing her niece, 

Mrs. Stanhope rang the bell. “ Let Baxter know,” she 

told the butler, “ that I have changed my mirjl -and 

shall not drive to-day—but say not at home to visitors. 

When tea comes, send Miss Lassetter’s up to her room, 

and as I am not going out, see that John takes Peter 
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for a walk, and a nice long walk. Eun, Peter, run off 
now,” she bade the dog, and then, over her kind elderly 
face playing the pleased expression of a child who has 
discovered an entirely new box of toys, Mrs. Stanhope 
settled to writing the long letter which was to acquaint 
the head of her family with the arrival of his unknown 
niece in it. 

“Dearest Staveley — I have the most surprising news 
to tell you. Such a veritable romance of circumstances 
that I deferred one line about it until I had leisure 
fairly well to acquaint you with its detail. Yesterday 
morning at about ten o’clock, Wilson informed me that 
a young lady who gave her name as Miss Lassetter had 
asked would I receive her; and upon my of course 
replying that I would, in wajked our poor darling 
Edward’s daughter ! ‘ I am Faith Lassetter,’ she said 

simply, yet with a certain bold courage, ‘ and I have 
come in answer to your advertisement for me in the 
Sydney Daily Herald. ■ I must ask you to excuse my 
appearing at this early hour, but I feared that later I 
might not find you in.’ From which I at once thought, 
as I continue still to think, that she has inherited 
plenty of dear Edward’s bright cleverness. In appear¬ 
ance she is every inch a Lassetter, which is another 
comfort to me, and her looks are most charming, her 
deep black setting off the most lovely golden hair 
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exactly like Aunt Alicia’s, which you may remember 
was really quite celebrated. I feel so glad that I 
persisted in my own way and inserted my advertise¬ 
ments directly we learnt the sad news about poor 
Edward, as, just imagine! my letter to him gladly 
acquiescing in his request that I would befriend his 
child in the event of his leaving her alone, nevqr’ 
reached him: so that whilst yon and I a uro were 
declaring him still filled with stubborn pride because 
he would not open a correspondence, he was fretting 
over my remaining silent. How terribly sad—poor 
Edward! 

“Faith has his watch and chain and signet ring, 
the young man who rescued her from certain death and 
who ouried our dear Edward having secured them for 
her. This young mac did everything for her, as she 
had only money enough to buy her mourning when 
they got to Sydney; and he it was who gctng to the 
bank about poor Edward’s assets, discovered that he 
had drawn out of it every penny he possessed, and from 
fits information the account of his death got into the 
papers. How strange and wonderful the story is ! He 
lent Faith money for her passage home, and further for 
her lodgings when shtf got here, for perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing of all is that actually Faith would 
never have come upon my advertisement had she not 
found it in the Sydney paper lining a drawer in her 
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lodgings. Her landlady had a son in Sydney, who 
sometimes sent her a paper from there. To me, all 
points so to the finger of Providence, and yet nowadays 
the world is full of unbelievers. Henry will of course 
at once give Faith a cheque to repay this Mr. Kershaw 
alU;hat he haft expended on her, but it was unfortunate 
.that sh& was over three weeks in lodgings dependent 
oii him, before she discovered the advertisement. This 
Henry and I deplore as uncomfortable, but where 
things have ended happily it is wicked to repine, and I 
have always had great faith in ‘all’s well that ends 
well’ 

“ And now I have told you the pith of my strange 
tidings, though no doubt much still remains for talking 
over with Faith. But I see that I shall have to be 
careful and not overtax her with,remarks, as just now 
' she turned hysterical over my allusions to the horror of 
poor Edward’s ending. She turned it off over Peter’s 
having made faces when he sniffed the smelling salts, 
but I was not to be*deeeived, and told her to stay 
quietly in her room. Of course I no\v regularly addpo 
her and do so with the greatest pleasure. With kind 
love to you and Laura, Your loving sister, 

j^eo’t'ER Stanhope.” 

“There’s what you may call an effusion from 

Hester,” said Lord Staveley to his wife. "However. 
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she really does tell news, for pbor Edward’s daughter 
has turned up in answer to her advertisement.” 

“ You don’t say so! How ? Where ? ” 

“Read Hester’s letter,” he tossed it to her smiling. 
“ So like her—voluble, enthusiastic, excited. But you 
can piece together its facts, and indeed they are odd 
enough.” 

“ Like her indeed,” said Ladjp Staveley, whau 
she had read. “I see •she is in one of'Tn3T wild 
enthusiasms over the girl—Hester at high pitch.” 
She flipped over the sheets of paper, going back 
upon their sentences. “She at once thought she 
had inherited darling Edward’s bright cleverness, 
because—not, presumably, being mentally deficient— 
she cabled early so as to find her at home. Every 
inch a Lassetter—well, seeing the other side of 
her derivation, we aif may take comfort out of that, 
A fine jumble as to the landlady’*} son in Sydney 
and the finger of Providence, and the ’ many un¬ 
believers of the day. Of course she regularly adopts 
••iijfer and does so with the greatest pleasure—I am sure < 
she does! Can’t you all through hear Hester ? She is 
such a goose.” 

“ Her adopting JEjj ward’s girl is sensible enough” 

“Perhaps so—bufT'she will do it in a sense-lacking 

way. She will be perfectly rabid over the girl, you’ll 

see. Personally I consider it would have been better 
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had she not come tot light, but remained over’thqfe 
among the aborigines.” 

“She rather frustrates your policy in having made 
Hester our Alicia’s god-mother, eh ? ” 

“ She means, of course, that Hester’s fortune will go 
to her and not to any of our girls—if you care at all 
ab_ut tljat. It’s not a large fortune, but it would have 
open nice for Alyia. And there may follow other 
drawbceicc as well. A certain amount of discretion 
should accompany the introduction of Edward’s girl 
among our friends and connections, and assuredly 
discretion is not Hester’s strong point. You might 
when answering her letter give her a hint or two about 
the practical working of her latest hobby—or shall I 
write to her ? You are always glad to shirk a letter, 
and I can be diplomatic with Hester.” 

“As you like. I am content-- 1,0 leave the subject 
between you. But you may as well remember to put 
in that I am glad poor Edward’s daughter has turned 
U P-” 

Poor Edward, Lord Staveley reflected, his end harj^ 
been indeed sad—and he had always been such a good 
chap; amiable and kind and gay. If he had been very 
fondled any member of his family that one had been 
his brother Edward. 

• ....... 

“I must say,” Mrs. Stanhope murmured to her 
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ha^bafid, “ I must say that Stavelgy might have written 
himself to me about our dear dead brother’s daughter. 
Her arrival was so unexpected—her whole chain of 
events so interesting, and so sad. It would have shown 
•more sympathy had he answered my letter, when it was 
to him I naturally and properly wrote the news.” 

“ Staveley is always a reluctant correspondent,” lyjj. 
Stanhope soothed. “ Whilst Laura,j'ou know, is ever 
ready with her pen.” 

“ But she is not ever ready with a pleasant pen. I 
dislike saying disagreeable things of people, but I must 
say that through all the years that Laura has been my 
sister-in-law, I have always found her cold and hard, 
and fond of snubbing and belittling what I have most 
at heart in the most trying manner. And now here 
again is one more instance of how she fastens on the 
least pleasing portin' 1 ^ connected with Faith’s coming 
among us. I will read you word for word what she 1 
has said.” 

# “My Dear Hester —I am writing on behalf of 
Staveley to thank you for your letter to him. Manlike, 
he is ever, as you know, glad to be saved one in return. 
We both are much interested in your news. Fancy poor 
Edward’s daughter arriving so unexpectedly, anulJaving 
discovered your advertisement in so extraordinary a 

manner. It is pleasant hearing that she is thoroughly 
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a Lassetter, there bning such a very reverse side 

to her medal. What is the Australian local accent 

like ? I have never heard it. I hope not too barbaric. 

But you can no doubt improve and educate the girl to 

any extent, and I hope that your adoption of her will 

prove the pleasure that after a day and a half’s 

acquaintance'you anticipate. I send you my best wishes 

on that head. If fully agree with you that the hiatus 

between ‘her arrival in London and her arrival in your 

house is much to be deplored. It is an interlude in 

her experiences which you will have to keep, and to 

enjoin on her to keep, strictly within the knowledge of 

ourselves. I mean as far as that is possible, there being 

always the man concerned to be reckoned with. Who, 

and what is he ? since much depends on him. English 

or aborigine ? miner or squatter ? His relations with 

c our niece will require delicate manipulation on her 

side. You will, J know, excuse my giving you these 

hints, lest they should not immediately occur to you. 

Faith—what a pity to give her such a name. Has she 

a second one which you could call her?—has appeared 

at a fortunate time, when t none of us are going out. 

She would have been rather a bolt from the blue hurled 

in our midst were we in full swing, whereas now you 

can remodel her to lauuch next 1 season in her new 

position. I have been quite out of this season’s gossip 

here in the country, but am told that Lady Milicent 
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Harrowby, not yet having secured young Anderson’s 
affections, is to be one of his mother’s house-party for 
Ascot; so if she does not achieve her object there 
she may as well abandon her pursuit. She would of 
course be selling her title well, but he to my mind 
purchasing it dear. This is as much news as I have to 
tell you, and in any case responding to yo^r’s ci*so 
much interest has taken all my^ime. Staveley, ,<Jf 

s 

course, sends best love,.and with mine as-wcdl,'dear 
Hester, always your affectionate, Laura Staverey.” 

“ And now, Henry, is that a sympathetic letter ? 
Carefully putting forward the disagreeables, and tak¬ 
ing for granted ones that don’t exist. Australian local 
accent! when as it happens Faith talks so exactly like 
dear Edward—you know how both you and I were 
struck by that. Anu-if Laura only knew, the origin qf 
Faith’s name is the sweetest—I really will write to 
Laura, even though her letter is in answer to mine.” 

“ I would not, dear. What floes it matter what Laura 
<8ays about Faith’s accent when sooner or later she will, 
hear it and know her mistake ? and the origin of her 
name would make it none the prettier to her. There 
is plenty of worldly sense in her remarks as^o the 
necessity for discretion about much of Faith’s history, 
and for the rest Laura always takes pleasure in rubbing 

the bloom off other people’s plums. She sees that 
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you enjoy the prospect of adopting Faith, so friust 
immediately discount it.” 

“ Of course that’s it. Dear Henry, you always place 
things so well before one. What does it matter indeed 
what Laura says, and I shan’t write to her. She will 
have to own herself entirely wrong about Faith’s accent. 
Barbaric ^indeed! ” 

. “ I trust that this adoption may turn out all right, 
and' be^i\q_ disappointment to you, Hester. You see, 
we have been so happy together these five-and-twenty 
years—and it is late in our day to start a fresh 
departure. We have been so entirely happy in each 
other that we have never missed the absence of a child, 
have we dear ? And of course the introduction now of 
an adopted daughter must be in the nature of an ex¬ 
periment, mustn’t it ? ” 

“ Oh Henry ! ” Mrs. Stanhope^went to her husband 

and sat beside him on the sofa, and Peter jumped up on 

it and thrust his little crumpled face between them. 

“You always do put things beautifully, and -exactly 

as I feel them. We have indeed had so much happi- 
* ^ - 
ness together, that it is not by way of any possible 

increase to it that I look forward to adopting Faith. 

But you know we agreed before we advertised that it 

was my duty—and now I hope as well my pleasure. 

Since I have learnt that poor Edward never received 

my reply to his request, and that he fretted so over not 
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hearing, and was more hurt bj^ the repulse from me 
than had it come from any of the rest of us—I was 
more touched and grieved than I had ever before been 
in my life.” She felt obliged to press her handkerchief 
against her eyes, and Peter felt obliged to paw it down 
again. 

“Yes, I can fancy that. Poor Edward. ^VelKwe 
must do the best wo can for his daughter—and she 
seems a charming girl.” > „ . ‘' 

“She is charming,” Hester eagerly agreed, and 
brightened into good spirits. “And something tells 
me that she will prove a great success! ” 

“ And doubtless something is telling you right, my 
dear.” 



CHAPTER XI 


vFhen the parents of Faith Lassetter had rejoiced 
together over their child’s unusual powers of penetration 
and assimilation of ideas, it had not been wholly par¬ 
ental partiality; for as in the little girl this had been 
noticeable so was it in the one grown up. Observant 
and impressionable, Faith developed rapidly in the new 
life laid before her. In the country place her relations 
had taken for the summer she had studied assiduously, 
improving the education in which her parents had 
grounded her so carefully; and following it came the 
instruction in the great life-school of London. 

Immense is the power of the play of circumstance 
upon the character—the more character there is the 
„more the play of circumstance telling on it—and Faitk 
pursuing her course upon a cattle-run in Australia, 
must have remained a widely different girl from the 
o"ft v p $£ly translated to the manifold life spread 

r ^ 

before the privileged dweller in a great city. Her 

temperament formed to respond to every vibration 

struck upon it—the temperament which yields to its 
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possessor such radiant joy, or such acrid sorrow—would 
have lain dormant in monotony, and in quick-living 
variety would develop and expand. 

By nature high-spirited and lively, it followed ob¬ 
viously that with all good gifts spread round her, gaiety 
with her should be uppermost, although varied within 
herself with sadness. Tenaciously she elun^ to tile 
memory of her father and never feased desiring his 
companionship, for lack of which nothing iii' her new 
pleasures recompensed her. For she was not generally 
affectionate; a passionate nature as her’s was, rarely 
being so; and strangely slow in growing fond of 
people, she was more strangely without inclination to 
grow fond of them, and greatly as she liked her good 
relations, she was aware that as time went on the 
natural sequence of love for them was not ensuing. 
Grateful, deeply grateiftl, to them she was. The spirit., 
of independence which she had inherited from her 
father begets the sense of gratitude, and where love 
lagged it abounded, but here tJs in the matter of Mark 
Kershaw, it failed to lead her to warmer feelings. 

The introduction to the London season and its 
gaieties followed. Her days whirled by on cushioned 
tyres without a care or thought beyond what 
she would choose and what wear at them. “ The scented 
Manuscript of Youth” flung wide its pages for her, 

and she explored them eagerly, 
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And when perforce the pages of “Youth’s Manuscript’’ 
with their evanescent perfume must be abandoned, 
many a woman will pass all her years in such a life and 
ask none better. Year after year with inextinguishable 
relish will pursue the circle of the London pleasures in 
the parks and clubs and restaurants, the parties of the 
morning of the noon and of the night. Year succeed- 
ilig,, year they still press on youthfully and smartly 
dressed, more and more artificially made-up, “ freely 
restored ” in guide-book annotation on Roman 
antiquities, until at last one fearful leap carries them 
out of their intimate round into the unknown instead, 
dependent on the undertaker only as their costumier 
and maker-up. 

And one afternoon in the Row where all sets meet 
and jostle one against the other, Faith came face to 
face again with Mr. Kershaw. 

“ Aunt Hester, that is he ! Mr. Kershaw—I 
mean—who has just taken off his hat to me. See— 
over there—quite close. We must pull up and speak 
to him.” 

And the carriage had been stopped and Kershaw 
gi .” g’ad gay greeting, introduced to aunt Hester, and 
by her invited to dinner the following evening, before 
they bowled away again updn their rounds. 

For sight of Faith Lassetter Kershaw had watched 
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for some days in the park, desirous of meeting her and 
discovering the circumstances of her adoption. 

Beyond the outlines there might lurk many adverse 
items galling to her independence. An adoption need 
not be purely cakes and ale. She had entered upon it, 
having touched the bottom of other ftfforts^ towards 
subsistence, and it proving unpq^teable jjiight yet 
work in favour of his unabandoned intentions^»'He 
greatly desired to discover and observe about her so 
that he might form his own judgments. 

And, as followed usually, that which he desired 
came to him. He gained the opening for his course of 
observations, and futhermore was cheered on to Betting 
forth on it by the cordial greeting Faith had given him. 
Taken unawares, she had appeared unfeignedly glad to 
see him again, so that he might have in his favour 
the point that she was personally inclining towards* 
him. 

It would be the one pointy left to him he quickly 
noted, as his evening passed in Faith’s new home. As an 
only child in it, with all things to her hand and way, 
he found her in it. Looking like a princess, all in airy 
glistening white for going to a ball—and the admiration 
that she had always roused in him went to his head 
like wine. But he must watch himself, he knew, and 
choke this down ; and the consequent restraint of self 

improved Mark Kershaw. Other items too had aided 
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in this subjugation which so became him. Possessed 
with a certain ill-at-ease sensation about finding him¬ 
self amidst Faith’s grand relations, as he regarded them, 
he had resolved to bluff this over on his entry, but 
inadvertently treading upon Peter’s tail had embar¬ 
rassed his greeting with Mrs. Stanhope; for Peter, 
accustomed that his tail should be considered, resented 
the negligence volubly; and Kershaw, inwardly 
anathematising him for a yeiping cur, had to change 
bluff into apology, so that in reality Peter had 
added his little assistance towards the generally good 
effect. 

On' the whole he made a sufficiently favourable 
impression. When the ladies withdrew after dinner, 
Mr Stanhope turned the conversation towards the gold¬ 
fields of Australia, and found his guest’s descriptions 
♦of his experiences in them agreeably and not boastfully 
related; and Mrs. Stanhope declared that her heart 
had quite warmed to him from the manly simplicity 
with which he had received her gratitude for all that 
he has done for her belongings. He was blunt, but sHfe 
felt sure that he was sterling. 

“ I never can forget your having carried out the last 
< Tiad vSces for my poor dear brother,” she had told him 
when Faith’s leaving the room had given her the 
opportunity. 

« Oh, don’t mention that,” Kershaw returned. “ To 
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bury a man out there is less of a thing to do than 
it would be here. Don’t speak a second time about 
it.” 

“And then too, you have done so much for my* 
niece; you proved yourself indeed a friend to her. 
But of course she has - already assured .you fyow w% 
indeed hold you in the light of a mjjst excellent friend ■ 
to her.” 

Kershaw shot a keen glance at her. He so especially 
desired to know whether Miss Lassetter’s relations had 
been informed of his proposal and refusal. “ Miss 
Lassetter sent me your messages when she sent me 
your cheque,” he responded curtly. 

“ But„dear Mr. Kershaw, the cheque was nothing,” 
effusively rejoined Mrs. Stanhope, although a little 
nonpulssed by this more candid brusqueness than she 
was accustomed to. “ That was just our little lawful 
debt, easily arranged and finished. What we all, my 
niece herself foremost, feel is ^hat we owe to you 
unpayable gratitude for all the most kind assistance 
that you have given her in other ways—let me once 
more impress that on you.” • 

“ You needn’t think about that either. Besides, 
after a bit there was pleasure in that as well. Miss 
Lassetter was very pleasant company for me.” 

“ Miss Lassetter is indeed pleasant company, she—” 

“ Who says Miss Lassetter is pleasant company ? ” 
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cried *a gay laughing voice which never before had 
Kershaw associated with Faith, as, an airy white whirl¬ 
wind, she swept into the room, “ Peterkin, my 
* sweetest, was it you? It was, it must have been—and' 
you are right, dear Peter, as you ever are. I endorse 
/he sentiment, and make you my first partner for the 
' dance-4” She tqnk the little dog up in her arms and 
v&iocd ljghtly round with him. 

“ Mr. Kershaw will find you sadly silly, dear,” 
smiled Mrs. Stanhope, “ and Peter must run to his bed 
—don’t hurry away, Mr. Kershaw, please.” 

But he must go, he said, and Mrs. Stanhope politely 
hoped that they might soon see him again. Then as 
she preceded them down stairs, Kershaw snatched a 
moment to put to Faith a question. He never dallied 
with an opportunity. 

“ See here,” he said with an involuntary resumption 
of his former authoritative manner towards her. “ Of 
course you have told your aunt all about it ? ” 

“ All about what—especially ? ” 

. “ About my—you know—well, that you said *yofi 
wouldn’t marry me.” 

She hung back on the stairs. “ I have not told my 
aunt that simply because I have not told her that you 
asked me to,” she answered him with great distinctness. 

Kershaw went back to the flat he had furnished 

luxuriously for himself in Down Street, with his heart 
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more full of her than ever. With the instincts of his 
class, the position in which he found her enhanced 
her value. She had become to him better than ever 
worth his unrelaxed intentions, which that inner feeling 
urged him against abandoning. 

Backed by his indomitable faith in ITis sutfcess—*1 
shall win her yet”—he still, if with les^ssuran^e 
than on the homeward voyage, told himself. • 
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Muchf J in .support of his optimistic forecasts came to 
Mark Kershaw. He was able both to make for himself 
and to gain for himself opportunities for meeting Faith 
Lassetter throughout the London season. Candidly 
admitting that he knew nobody in London and that 
he wished to make acquaintances, Mrs. Stanhope was 
bound to give him introductions to society, and society 
he could easily develop by little dinners before a play, 
and little suppers after it at fashionable restaurants 
In the benign atmosphere begotten of such hospitalities 
good-fellowship matures rapidly, and in addition he 
speedily became a men ber of the clubs where both 
sexes congregate, holding passes to dispense for them. 
Rumour endowing him with a generous treble of the 
income he had made, he strode ahead beyond the start 
-famished him by Mrs. Stanhope, and more invitations 
poured on hiio than time allowed him to accept 
Select houses, homt® of select but over-numerous and 
under-dowered daught^ 1 ’ 8 ’ 0 P ene( i w ^ e tHeii’ doors tc 
him; and, unpropitiating a]f a ys> blunt to rudeness often 
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as Mark Kershaw was, everywhere he was made 
welcome. 

Here and there a man who wanted nothing from him, 
would all the same pronounce him a good chap at 
bottom. Here and there a woman sated with the men 
whom society may be said to stock—creatures l^bited as 
men who go from house to house, in each onej^lling the 
same story, uttering the same remarks—finding refresh¬ 
ment in his variety from these, liked him independent 
of the uses she had for him, but speaking generally, 
his social success did not spring from his personal 
popularity. For personal popularity in the set wherein 
he throve for other reasons, he was too solidly sensible 
and lacking in levity; and the climate of his mind was 
not that of this gay world into which he had stepped, 
less from desiring assimilation with it than from gaining 
its assistance in his fixetl intent. His ideas planned in’ 
the nights of *bivouac under the sky near the embers 
of the ijre of sticks, of exploiting London as a great 
world’s centre, had not carried him towards these light 
social parts of it, and had he never met Faith Lassetter 
he never would have cared to enter any of them. Still, 

having come into it, society amused him. He was 

• ^ • 

young and hale, and its novelty was in a way alluring. 

Twice in an evening he would dance with Faith, 

never asking her for more. He was so careful in his 

ways towards her—as it were living by rule where she 
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was concerned with an earnestness that verged on the 
pathetic. He had, he was now persuaded, rushed her 
once—he must not again rush her. And it would be 
extra perilous now in this start of her life so filled with 
the enjoyments and seductions thrown before her. He 
would wptch l?er dancing, talking, jesting, encircled by 
admirers,, and then see her instead the forlorn girl 
whom he had carried in his arms to the rude hut, whom 
he alone had succoured on the voyage home, and in the 
dull London lodgings—good Lord! surely he should 
have the pull over all these others ! Had he not indeed 
a lien on her ? And often a swift sullenness would 
overwhelm him, and he would turn abruptly from 
present sight of her in her gay surroundings. 

Not that he despaired. That she liked him well 
enough, he could discern. Unvaryingly she made him 
Velcome to her company, and bestowed her dances on 
him readily; and she too had, he knew, feelings as to the 
lien. He would succeed with so much in his favour; 
and Napoleon Buonaparte was right in that saying of 
his. It was a fine one, and he had laid it to heart and 
believed in it. 

“ The word Impossible lies only in the dictionary of 

fools,” he quoted to himself again when he had retired 

to his rooms under sway of an attack of sullenness. 

The first out of the pile of letters awaiting him that he 

had opened contained his invitation to a ball given by 
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a ’marchioness. It was forwarc d to him with the 
compliments of a viscountess. He laughed out loud. 
Earlier in his life might not this have been deemed 
impossible ? Yet he had won it for himself. Mrs. 
Stanhope may have given him a start, but after that he 
had not needed to put the screw on her for invitations, 
but bad, he exultantly argued, won them for himself by 
having made the money which enaljIScf him (xTentertain 
this class and be of valuc*in it. Buonaparte was'right, 
and let the fools by sticking to their word keep things 
impossible. With sullenness changed to sanguine re¬ 
solution, he swore that even as he had brought Faith 
Lassetter into the bushman’s hut, so would he yet'bring 
her his bride to his home. 

“ I have no fancy for that Mr. Kershaw,” Lady 

Staveley said to her siSter-in-law. “ But for family 

reasons I suppose one must be civil to’him.” 

“One must always feel tha^ there Ides an immense 

obligation of gratitude to him,” said Mrs. Stanhope. 

“Likewise an obligation of policy regarding Faith.” 

“We indeed like him well enough for his own sake.” 

“ He is not a gentleman,” Lady Staveley said concisely. 

“But Faith, I suppose, is fond of him.” 

“ Faith fond of him! Dear me, Laura, no. You are 

quite mistaken. Faith’s ffiendliness to him is only 

part of the deep gratitude she feels she owes him.” 
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“ It would be an excellent thing if she married him.” 

“ It’s not very kind of you to say ft would be an 
excellent thing if Faith married a man whom you have 
just declared is not a gentleman. She is greatly admired 
by men—far more so than her appearance warrants. 
Though, of coprse her eyes are beautiful, and people are 
quite struck by the colour of her hair.” 
r “ The colour of her hair no doubt is conspicuous, and 
she has tine eyes ; but as to men admiring her, that 
doesn’t say they want to marry her; and Mr. Kershaw, 
I repeat, would be an excellent match for her, and, 
supposing that she has not already thought so for 
herseff, you ought to point that out to her.” 

“ I should not think of doing so—should not dream 
of encroaching on so delicate a matter as that must be 
to a girl.” 

“ My dear Hester ! ” Lady Staveley laughed un¬ 
affectedly. “A girl’s matrimonial prospects too delicate 
to be discussed with hei ! Why, of what els6 are they 
all always thinking ? You don’t understand them, from 
never having had a daughter of your own,” she con¬ 
cluded with cheap but incontrovertible argument. 

“ Hester is no better than a baby grown-up,” later 

sue commented to her husband. She ought to have 

stopped short at the dog, and never attempted adoption 

of a girl. The idea of her not manoeuvring to marry 

off Faith to that rich outsider! She really seems 
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deVoid of foresight. Should anything happen to her, 
what is to become of the girl ? ” 

“I thought you—whom none can accuse of being 
devoid of foresight—had decided that Hester is to leave 
her all her money.” 

“ Her money, yes—such as it is: a small sum for a 
girl’s whole subsistence. But who is to ltfok -affer her 4 
I suppose I should be expected ^»*tnd daftly witty* 
Henrietta coming out ne»t year, and the other girls so 
closely following her, I shall have enough upon my 
hands.” 

“ So you will, but I had not thought of that part of 
the affair. How you women beat us in looking ahead, 
and hedging against the future ! However, Faith will 
marry fast enough, you’ll see. I admire that girl, and 
wish I had one like her myself. Ours seem rather an 
ordinary lot.” * 

“Ours quite satisfy me, without Faith’s peculiarity 
of appearance—or of history.”, 

And Mrs. Stanhope did not disturb Faith about her 
matrimonial prospects. Marriajg, she held the placid 

belief, came down the chimney without the aid of 

» 

desecrating manoeuvring. She had been neither pretty 
nor a man-enslaver, yet without lure or stratagem a mar 
such as Henry had fallen in love with her. Their 
affair had slidden on so qufetly she had barely realised 
it before at a party made up for Earl’s Court its 
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culmination had arrifed. Such a smooth little stofy, 
commonplace and unchequered, yet enclosing the life 
romance of the couple concerned. Henry Stanhope 
never afterwards walked up the uninteresting strip.of, 
garden near the Great Wheel, without a kindly feeling 
towards the place where his dear Hester had made him 
certain 'how 'acceptable he was to her. Hester ever 
Icememb'&ted the at which Henry had been intro¬ 
duced • to'her. And it pleased her to recall that she 
had worn an old dress at it, put on with hesitation to 
take one last turn out of it, with which drawback to 
her appearance he had fallen in love with her. How 
well and happily their marriage had turned out. When 
Faith’s time came, she could not wish her better. 

r 

Meanwhile, her first London season run through 

with much enioyment, Faith accompanied her aunt and 

^uncle to Homburg, and there attracted a good deal of 

notice—in the hotel, and at the bands and the resorts 

where people congregated. Young men contrived to 

make the acquaintance of her uncle thereby vicariously 

to make hers; and of all this she was quite aware. 

She had developed much from the Faith Lassetter who 

had been unconscious of the eyes turned on her at the 

_places where Kershaw had conducted her. Faith 

Lassetter of this .day knew, and rather liked, when 

looks turned her way, and was willing enough that 

y6ung men should desire to be acquainted with her, 
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and* talked and jested gaily witlf them, for all this 
went with the appreciable items of her life. 

“Shall I tell Mr. Chetwynd he may call when we 
#re -back in town ? ” her aunt asked her. “ You would 
like to pursue the acquaintance, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“Not particularly, aunt Hester. I don’t care either 
way, whether the acquaintance goes on or goes off. I * 
■fancied he said he lived in the eoufllPp^bulfTncleed 1/ 
am not sure. Just as likely he said in town.” * • 

“ He lives in Worcestershire. He has a large house 
and place there, he told me. But naturally he some¬ 
times comes to town, and I thought you might like to 
meet him again. He is so much with you here,* and 
you appear so friendly with him that I concluded you 
liked him.” 

“ I do; 1 like him really very much—only I don’t care 
whether or not I see hhs again after we leave here. 
Somehow, I don’t think I ’ftfcve it *in me to very 
particularly care for anyone, ijl suppose deep down I 

must be hard and cold-’’ 

“ My dear, I hope not! I hope that you are not 
really. I like to think that you are like your dear 
father, who had so warm a heart. You know how he 
could love people.” 

“ I d,o—indeed I do. And, aunt Hester, about him 

I was neither hard nor cold, for I loved him—oh, how I 

loved him! So much that I cannot talk about him— 
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and when memoriel of him come across my mind, 
unless I am alone, I turn from them and beat them 
back until I am quite by myself to think about him—” 

“ Surely it is odd of you not to speak of him to me,# 
Mrs. Stanhope said, a little hurt. 

“There certainly is something impossible about 
•Faith,* she observed afterwards to her husband. “ She 
*.is a"®a*r h#^. u affectionate child—she must be 
affectionate and have warm feelings, since she is so 
remarkably grateful for kindness shown her—and yet 
she holds one back from her. Fancy, because she 
loved a person not wanting to speak about him! and 
thinking of him only when quite alone. And when 
too she would be sure of sympathy.” 

“ Faith is a self-contained young person. She 
occasionally gives me a feeling of having had a door 
shut suddenly in my face. *^ut she’s a charming girl 
for all that.” 

“ Dear Henry, you a ways put things so cleverly— 
and you are as well so comforting. How nice that you 
like poor Edward’s daughter.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Shortly after their return to LondW, %1'iis. 1 Stanhope, 
and Peter came back from their matutinal airing in the 
park, j,couple contrasting from their customary smooth 
complacency,—Mrs. Stanhope excited and annoyed; 
Peter corporeally ruffled, mentally disturbed and 
malcontent. • 

“ My ^ear Faith, at one moment I feared the other 
dog might bite him to death—and at the next that he 
would kill the other dog—and it all was most trying 
and unpleasant. The first time that Peter has ever 
got mixed up iif any trouble—sS that Pknow the other 
dog must have begun it, and I sjlid so—not that it was 
much use. Such a disagreeable woman, with an 
^aggressive terrier that regularly picked a quarrel with 
Peter, and stirred him up until he turned troublesome 
too, and would not let go—I had no idea he could be so 
tiresome. And how it would have ended or what I 
should have done had not a young lady come by chance 
and interfered, I really do not know! ” 

"Poor aunt Hester, I am so sorry. I wish I had 
”3 
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been with you. And poor Peterkin too—why he is 
quite lame, and he looks all mumbled.” 

“ I only wonder he is not mangled ! The dog was 
twice his Size, and came bouucing over him sniffing 
and snarling, and then all in a moment was a scuffle at 
my very feet, and the dreadful noise of dogs fighting, 

' and ^wh en I struck at the other dog it was Peter that 
I hit—so Kate' coo! And the dog’s owner hit him too— 
he must be sore all over. And then happily, came this 
nice girl who managed to extricate Peter and hold him 
up in her arms out of reach of the other dog, and she 
called upon its most unpleasant owner to take it away. 
She chirruped to it and walked off smiling, and ‘ Much 
ado about nothing! ’ she called back over her ■'boulder. 
So very rude.” 

“Very rude, indeed—and poor Peterkin lame and 
dusty, and dishevelled. I v.ill carry him to Wilson to 
be brushed and smooth 3d back to his self-respect.” 

Mrs. Stanhope had 1 enquired the name of Peter’s 
benefactress, and given her her card and invited her to 
lunch the following day; and thus through the odd 
mediums endlessly interlacing lives, Faith was intro¬ 
duced to a wholly different description of acquaintance 
from any she had yet formed in London, because Miss 
Atkinson frankly explained that she was in it with a 
view to being self-supporting. 

“To put it vulgarly, I am endeavouring to earn my 
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own living, to which end I share a little flat with a 
chum who is in the same line. In the same line, at 
least, so far as that she earns her living, otherwise she 
is -many points above me, having a fixed and a 
superior employment She is a journalist, and gets on 
very well now. Perhaps, Miss Lassettej, yoi| might 
care to come to tea one day in our little jj^gd—1* 
must not presume so far as to "suggest “it to you; 
Mrs. Stanhope, proud though we should be if you 
looked in on us—but our little ways might be amusing 
to Miss Lassetter. 


Miss Lasseter returned that she would be greatly 
pleased, and Miss Atkinson reported to her friend that, 
combijjpd with an excellent lunch and a pleasant visit, 
her day had not been lacking in a professional point. 

“ The greater the number of people one comes to know, 
the more one’s chances'* ii^ this world,” she said. < 
“ Especially in' my vague line uf business.” 

‘ The two girls who chummed/so harmoniously in their 
small flat, fundamentally differed so in character that 
but for a matter of convenience they would scarcely 
have been drawn to live together. But the saving of 
expenditure in rent, and in many other items shared 
made the arrangemept most desirable, and they carried 
it out in unbroken amity. ^ 

The very root and reason why each one came to 

make her way in London entirely differed. Ethel 

i«S 
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Murray came answering with spirit and determination 
to the call of the duty she considered that she owed to 
others. The home where otherwise her heart would 
have ever held her, was overcrowded; its income from o 
a property, hampered by many farms and fluctuations 
of theif: rents, inadequate; so she, eldest of the large 
l fami|y,^subsidised by the small allowance her father 
was able t’B'Tflu&W' ner, stepped out to try to ease this 
burden. "She made a brave flight of it, typewriting in 
an office and living in a poor lodging, and holding at 
bay sick longings for the country and its sweet, silent 
lanes once more, and to be back amidst her people. 
Then * an opening for journalism in a small way 
presenting itself, she had seized it; by degrees advanc¬ 
ing to better things, and to add writing for the 
magazines, until, when Jane Atkinson, her old neigh- 
, bour in the country, also camy to town to seek hor way, 
with her to share*’expends she gained the comfort of a 
small home. 1 

Jane Atkinson had come to town with spirit and 
determination answering to the call of the duty that ' 
she considered that she owed to—herself. Her father 
was a rector in the secluded country dear to Ethel 
Murray, but detestable to Jane Atkinson. To her the 
silent lanes were depressing, the lack of society uncon¬ 
genial, the monotony dreary, and she ever longed and 
plotted to get away from all of it. But in matrimony 
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lay* her only hope, and by the*very nature of her 
undesirabilities her only hope was utterly debarred to 
her. Upon her twenty-third birthday she dived into 
^elf-analysis, and found it far from reassuring. Here 
was she still situated precisely as she had been the day 
six years ago when she had put up her hair apd besjn pro¬ 
nounced grown-up, and the last of the governesfl g^i ad 
left the rectory. Her good looks—siMTr^cIToned her¬ 
self handsome in a large luxuriant fashion—lying waste, 
and henceforward in the ruthlessness of nature, steadily 
deteriorating. Her good humour, of which she knew 
herself possessed, acidulating through the vexation of 
her circumstances. Her good spirits waxing fainter, 
and declining to sustain her. 

Not a sprightly introspection: and her gifts in 
/honour of the day which lay before her, did not tend 
to distract her mind—the;,«~8gemed too fatally appro¬ 
priate for that.' Her parents Tin joint offering had 
presented her with an uir v ''-ella, and her eldest sister 
had given her a needle-book. The umbrella, good of its 
^liind with a nice silver handle, the needle-book neat 
and serviceable in morocco leather : one would help 
her in making her dresses, the other in preserving them 
going to church on wet Sundays; and what sense 
would be in anyone giving h^r anything ornamental ? 
But the utility of her presents seemed to contribute to 
her birthday depression. 
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Then, immediately succeeding its anniversary, had 
arrived a wholly unexpected windfall. An uncle died 
bequeathing to Jane and her sister an annual £ 80 . 
Heiresses the Misses Atkinson all at once found them-o 
selves, and three months later Jane was settling into a 
Londch flaL.with Ethel Murray. 

t* 

. G^yjardly with no especial calling to pursue, in- 

, " rnaiver nop . , , 

wardly with the fixed intent of leaving no stone 

unturned which might help towards further settling 

herself in matrimony. Even had London no other 

attraction beyond the dull unprofitable country, in 

its many streets and houses must lurk eligible 

bachelors. 

Ethel Murray had been surprised at her friend 
coming to London. With her nice legacy she should 
have thought it less than ever necessary for her to 
seek employment, she so; 1 to her. 

“Depends on the employment I' seek,” laughed 
Jane. “ And for ages too, I have been longing to 
break away.” 

“ To break away! From your people, and you! 
home ? ” ( 

“ From my people, and my home.” Jane cheerfully 
assented. Why not ? It’s no more desertion than had 
I left them to be married.” 

“Well—so far as leaving them goes, perhaps not. 

But I always thought yours ought to be so happy a 
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home. Just the four of you in that nice rectory—and 
your father is such a dear, good man. I always liked 
his sermons.” 

•“I never heard them. I can’t fix my attention 
through a whole church-service—it always wanders 
from it. Yes, father is an old deas, anil I am 
fond of all of them— it’s not that I couldn’t gft fr r ‘* i»witb 
my family, but I was so heart-sick or the life with 

t 

them. The country, the garden, the parish-r-I loathed 
to grub in any of them. Neither was I wanted to. 
Fanny is jealous of even mother in the parish— 
there’s no scope for more than one lady devotee— 
you could cover the whole hamlet with a sheet; and 
in tljg garden mother becomes panic-stricken over 
any threatened interference among her cherished 
borders. How often I have envied her her absorbed 
happiness, working, all Lugged up in earth and weeds," 
in them. And I, detesting btyh these resources, grew 
more and more discontented in my idleness, so that 
when this happy chance of escaping from it came, I 
confessed so to my people, and pointed out that I must 
go while youth and strength still lasted, and father said 
he would keep on with his’ allowance of £2>Q a year to 
me—and so here I ayi.” 

“ So here you are, and (as you have no regrets, I 
daresay you will like it.” 

Here Jane found plenty to do. Her energy was 

H9 
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boundless. Her nimble fingers upholstered chairs an c d 
made curtains for the flat; and calling on agents who 
found employments for ladies, and describing herself an 
“ odd jobber ” ready to do anything, she really did 
succeed in subsidising her little income. She would go 
put to trim hats, alter dresses, arrange flowers, even 
polish^ while keeping steadily in view her 

main object, so as never to let pass any chance which 
might lead towards it. 

By decrees the flat grew quite nice and com¬ 
fortable, so that the friends might ask friends to 
it. 

“ Only, it is always a petticoat party,” commented 
Jane. “ And unvaried petticoats wax uninteresting.” 

“ Do you think so ? It never struck me.” 

“ Don’t you care about men, and men’s society ? ” 

“ I prefer women, and wimfen’s society.” 

“ How odd! I like wUmen well, but men better, and 
I think where they are not, an unfinished feeling hangs 
about.” 

“ Nonsense, Jane.” 

“ No indeed, but sense, for see how men must enter 

into our scheme of life, and how we are meant never 

to get away from them. Do you desire a dentist, a 

lawyer, a stock-broker, a publisher, a house-agent, a 

banker—to which sex must you perforce apply? To 

man —to man—and again to man! ” And then Jane 
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added in triumphant afterthought, and “ when we have 
finished with it all, does not a man undertaker remove 
us in our coffins ? ” 

Faith LasBetter was more than amused, she was 
greatly interested in the flat and th(^ wajS of its 
inhabitants as Jane explained them to her. 

“ See our kitchen,” she said, ushering her into it. 

“ Which is really not our’kitchen, so we have’somewhat 
glorified it. That screen obliterates the range where 
no cooking worth the name is done. Our entire 
establishment being condensed in the charwoman who 
daily does our rough work. We achieve breakfast 
oiyselves, then we lunch out in any place nearest to 
where the time may find us, and dine at some cheap 
restaurant.” 

“I think it sounds \~he,” Faith said, "only how> 

1 0 

about turning out for meals v/hen it is pouring wet?" 
she added dubiously. 

“Wet doesn’t melt us, that’s all. But indeed it’s 
comfortless enough to turn out on an evening of heavy 
rain or fog, so that then we often abandon dinner and 
have high tea at home. ‘Vt’e can have eggs, and tongue 
or sausage brought yeady cooked, and if we must have 
sweets, there can be chocolates. The washing-up after¬ 
wards is a bore. Being saved that makes meals out 
more pleasant.” 
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“I have washed up and have helped in cooking too, 
cried Faith. 

“ You! ” 

“ Yes. In Australia where I lived with my parents. 
And when bad times came and our home was broken 
up, 1 had to hglp in what I could.” 

t “AYpl} A ^you have not now to help in much, I fancy. 
Oh, the life liere is not bad. I am not complaining of 
it, and it’s infinitely better than mildewing away as I 
was doing in idleness in a remote country rectory. 
This kitchen, you see, is invaluable to us as a dwelling- 
room. The drawing-room is tiny, and the tiny dining¬ 
room is sacred chiefly to my chum, now that she works 
more at home and must have solitude whilst in, the 
throes of composition. So here I keep my sewing- 
machine, and spread my dressmaking, millinery, 
mendings, and upholstering id here we eat, and here 

t ' 

we wash up afterwards. In that large cupboard in the 
wall we store diveis of the necessaries of life ; and we 
call the room the ‘ general ’ because it serves many 
B . purposes.” 

“ And you certainly have made it both presentable 
and comfortable.” 

“ I think so. We improve as we go on, We first 
set up with only the necessury few sticks, and then I 
frequented auctions and picked up miracles of bargains 

in furniture. That screen—quite handsome, isn’t it ? 
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—Which shrouds the range so nofily, I got for eighteen 
pence! It went in a lot and was a burden to the 
purchaser, who gladly let me have it for one-and- 
• sixpence.” 

Before they had finished tea, Mrs. Stanhope came to 
pick up Faith. “ So really good of you to com^ in to 
our little place,” Jane welcomed her. “No tea? You* 
have had it elsewhere. Well, fit -/ '‘ifftie’ 

friend, surely he will have something. Milk and some 
biscuits, and then sit by the fire. How clearly he says 
yes.” 

“ He understands each word that is said to him,” 
Mrs. Stanhope averred. “He’s always so chilly. 1 
think I must get him a little coat for driving in.” 

'“"And allow me to be his tailor,” promptly requested 
Jane. “ I Vvill engage to fit him as well at half the 
price as they would in Bond Street. Dark blue cloth, 
with his monogram in yellow in the ebrner. Wouldn’t 
that suit him ? ” 

“ Beautifully! So if you will kindly undertake the 
commission I shall be delighted.” 

“A little patch pocket in the coat,” enlarged Jane. 

“ and a dozen tiny pocket handkerchiefs, also with his 
monogram.” 

“ I fear the pocket-handkerchiefs sound rather silly,” 
demurred Mrs. Stanhope. 

“ But indeed, excuse me, they are not; but most 
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useful. When you take Peter back into the carriage 
after he has been out of it, his paws are muddy or 
dusty as the case may be, and then you have his 
private handkerchief to w|ge them, and can replace it 1 
in his private pocket.” 

“Thrjt never occurred p me! Then they are, of 
'course, quite sensible, so please the dozen handker- 

r ,^' U | 

chiets as w&sWir~u now, I fear, my niece and I must 
go.” 

As they were leaving, Miss Murray arrived, and 
Mrs. Stanhope politely regretted that they must not 
delay to make her acquaintance. “ But perhaps you 
will give us the pleasure of accompanying your friend 
to lunch with us ? Miss Atkinson kindly has under¬ 
taken to make my little dog a coat, and is coming, 
to luncheon to try it on. Will one o’clock suit 

>y° u? ” 

But Ethel Murray explained how her luncheon was 
a hurried affair, snatched in the far-off region of the 
Strand, so dinner was instead arranged. 

“ I do feel so sorry for them,” said Mrs. Stanhope as 
she and Faith, and Peter tucked for warmth between 
them, drove home. “ Nice girls both, and clever, I am 
sure, and quite ladies, as one feels at once, and placed 
so sadly, making their way by themselves, and living 
by themselves. Poor things, it is sad.” 

“ I don’t think they feel it sad.” 
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*‘My dear, they must. And it is sad for them. 

What girl would choose such a life ? But when they 
are obliged to take it up, one respects them for carrying 
#it out so bravely. How poor Miss Atkinson at once 
suggested making Peter’s coat—and so cheerfully. 
Even that small commission.” 

“And as well manufacturing his dozen pocket-‘ 
handkerchiefs—pocket-pawkerchicTsT- 

“Yes, they will make a*little more of it—and they 
really are sensible, in the way Miss Atkinson pointed 
out. Poor girls, I am so pleased to think that we can 
show them some small hospitality.” 

And, when their visitors had gone—“ Ethel! ” ‘Jane 
exclaimed, “ I have struck oil! I feel it—have felt it 
ill* my bones since the day I lunched at Mrs. 
Stanhope’s. A good acquaintanceship for both of us 
mark you, lit upon certainly by chance, but chance 
developed by *my unwavering astuteness in never 
letting slip an opportunity. Unlike you, who never 
improve the occasion. That dog squabble was in 
’reality nothing, but I divined how the land lay, and 
that the poor lady was in exaggerated terror for her 
pet, so I rescued him like a heroine. Then where you, 
my dear unspeculative and unenterprising friend, would 
have ended the affair* I lingeV by the lady, admire and 
caress the dog, and generally sympathise, and—result. 

That I make agreeable acquaintances, eat a most 
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superior lunch, blow four trumpet as you never wotlld 
blow it for yourself, and deftly interweave my own poor 
little humble efforts. Further result. Here am I with 
a commission in a new departure which may run on into, 
more to follow in its kind, and for both of us the entry 
gained(jinto a gay and fashionable house.” 
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Petek’s coat., completed and deliverSu-'aftei one trying 
on, Hfcted to a nicety. The interlaced initials P. S. 
worked in yellow silk, decorated one corner of it. The 
same monogram marked each of the twelve small 
“ pawkerchiefs,” and Mrs. Stanhope, delighted, drove 
with Peter in his coat, to express her pleasure to Miss 
Atkinson, and to beg of her to let her know to what 
extent, outside of course of gratitude, she was indebted 
to her. Miss Atkinson on her side declared the 
liveliest gratification over her success. 

“Yes, Peter does look sweet—though'perhaps I who 
say it shouldn’t. That blue suits his brindled colouring, 
and I am glad that my first attempt at canine tailoring 
flas turned out so well. Thirty shillings will repay me 
for everything, and perhaps you might be so kind as to 
bear me in mind should friends of yours want coats 
for dogs.” 

“ I shall be delighted, for 'their sakes as well—but 
only thirty shillings; for all your time and trouble— 
surely that is insufficient.” 
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“Quite sufficient, thank you,” Jane replied, with 
modest firmness, regretting that although her outlay 
had been slight, she had not added another ten shillings 
to her demand; whilst Mrs. Stanhope, fumbling in he? 
purse for a half-sovereign, longed that without hurting 
Miss a Atkinson’s feelings she might instead give her a 
second whole one. “ I assure you that making Peter’s 
lSSe kit fias'tfSSlF lar pleasanter work than much that, 
I must do.” 

“ We look forward to very soon having the pleasure 
of seeing you and Miss Murray at dinner again,” Mrs. 
Stanhope said when taking leave, and again Jane told 
herself that she had struck oil. 

Mrs. Stanhope’s was just the house where she might 
come across mankind eligible for the great end in viuw. 
and in any case dining out not at one of the everlasting 
cheap restaurants was a pleasant change, and dinner 
invitations had hitherto remained outside the routine of 
the flat. Besides, she might there light on introduc¬ 
tions furnishing commissions for some of her odd job¬ 
bing. 

Immediately following the completion of Peter’s 
coat, a friend of Mrs. Stanhope’s greatly admiring it’ 
and struck by the practical properties of his handker¬ 
chief, which Mrs. Stanhope used as well for dusting 
out the wrinkles in his face, had begged a replica of the 

order for her pug—with again nice clear profits in 
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Jane’s hands. Such a little patch of cloth clothed the 

pug, such a little piece of cambric supplied its handker¬ 
chiefs. Jane could afford greatly to enrich a dress for 
dining in Queen’s Gate, and perhaps there meeting 
“someone pleasant." 

Of the two friends, to Jane Mrs. Stanhope’g sympathy 
went most. Miss Murray was a writer, and as such 
different, of course, from other wdfiieu,* somewhat ab¬ 
normal, and not to be considered with them in ordinary 
feelings and requirements. She knew women who 
wrote from choice, with no need of money-earning, but 
who declared that they must write, and who enjoyed 
to shut themselves away from natural feminine* re¬ 
creations, to give themselves up instead to writing, 
sm no one could find their pleasure in doing things 
that Miss Atkinson so readily undertook. Poor girl, 
at three and twenty, turning out of her home, no doubt 
to help her family. A clergyman was often badly 
able to provide for his. 

It would have been difficult to make Mrs. Stanhope 

lee anything but pathos in the position of the friends. 

Difficult for her to realise that mirth and content could 

illuminate their little flat tp an extent unknown in 

many a sheltered home wher| idle women droned dully 

out the empty measufe of their lives. To her placidly 

unprogressive mind the “ New Woman,” who years ago 

asserted her individuality, remained still as new and 
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eccentric in her emancipation as though she never had 
established it; and Jane Atkinson, diagnosed as she 
truly was, a woman from deliberate choice and sound 
sense logically endeavouring to help herself to a betted 
career than fate had rough-hewn for her, and the 
happfer in, the endeavour, would to her have changed 
into a puzzling incongruity. Jane, giving her kind ac- 
quaintance*“Thd outlines of her position, had not wil¬ 
fully deluded her, but Mrs; Stanhope had filled them 
in after her own rendering. 

Faith was delighted with her new-found friends, as 
steadily they ripened into being. For the first time 
she accepted the idea often suggested by her aunt, that 
she should invite company when she was left to dine 
alone. Hitherto she had declared that she did Ttot 
feel lonely, and that there was not a girl of her ac¬ 
quaintance whom she wanted with her, but now she 
often asked the two dwellers in the 'flat who in any 
case turned out to meals, to come to her; then with 
her insatiable appetite for novelty she wanted to go 
sometimes instead with them to a restaurant, but here 
for once her aunt withstood her fancy. 

“ But we won’t go in bosses, aunt Hester,” she com¬ 
promised. “ I would havp hansoms, I like them better 
too—and we would all three fit in one, and it would be 
such fun.” 

“No, dear, you must not ask me. Neither your 
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uncle nor I would like you to dine at a restaurant with 
only those girls. You are too young for that kind of 
thing, and we would not like it.” 
s “ Aunt Hester is old-fashioned in many of her ideas,” 
Faith lamented to her friends, “ and it would be such 
fun. Much better fun for a change than tjje diifciers at 
the Savoy and the Carlton. 

“ Much worse fun! allow me ‘To cbntradiet,” cried 
Jane. “You would find the change a poor one, I can 
tell you; three women poked in some dingy place, 
instead of Carlton parties, and luxuries of food and 
wine, and music and dress and jewellery, and smart 
men.” 

“ And I must say I don’t think Mrs Stanhope is old- 
fashioned in this idea,” added Ethel Murray. “Jane 
and I dine out by ourselves because in a way we have to ; 
and we have to go to quiet shabby places. But when, 
as with you, thbre is no necessity, it is much better not 
to.” 

» 

“ I think vagabondage must be nice,” Faith per¬ 
sisted. “ Now and again—and pleasant vagabondage, 
I mean,” she added, for the days when she was thrown 
upon the world in London swept back on her. The 
days of ceaseless quest after uncongenial employment, 
the bitterness of mlanwhile having to borrow money 
from a man on whom she had no claim of any kind. 

“ Pleasant vagabondage ? ” debated Ethel. “ I mis- 
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doubt the qualification. Had I my choice I would aot 
be a vagabond at all. I would have my occupation 
cast in the home where I was born, with all my dear 
ones round me. How miserable I was when first I, 
stepped out into the world! But now that I have got on 
to better things to do, and that much of my work is 
congenial, I am happy enough in it.” 

^Fleas-anfc--vagabondage! ” Jane took up the theme. 

“ Well, vagabondage is I think nicer, and a long way 
nicer, than unredeemed dulness, but all the same to be 
a vagabond is not so merry as it sounds. It has, of its 
nature, a hundred and one drawbacks, and even its 
pleasures fall short, of course, in the glitter of those that 
riches can command. Do not hanker after a declension 
in your scale, Faith. All this—” they were sitting 
chatting over their dessert, and she glanced round com¬ 
prehensively upon the handsome furniture, the shining 
glass and silver, the flowers and general evidences of 
polished and exceeding ease. “ All this would be good 
enough for me. I look on you as an uncommonly lucky 
girl.” 

“ Yes, yes, I am—I know, and I am not ungrateful. 

Do not mistake me, I know that I am very lucky-” 

“ And I am glad to hi ar that you are properly 

conscious of the fact, because it is really aggravating 

when people will not take in when they are well off— 

say that good things are the sweeter from having been 
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laboured over, and all that kind of rubbish. You 
might as well say you enjoyed a new dress more 
because you had made it. We who do make them, 
'anow the difference, I can tell you ! ” 

“ Jane is off on one of what I call her ‘ cheerful 
grumbles,’ ” put in Ethel. “ Sometimes she will run 
on like that for a quarter hour straight off—without,ail 
through being really sullen.” 

“ She will,” laughed Jane; “ and it clears the 
atmosphere and staves off real sullen grumbling— 
which does not help the case, and is bad for the 
complexion—creasing it up. Still, all through, I feel a 

t 

sub-acidity of reality. So often when I am wrestling 
with a dress so as it shall the nearer approach to 
setting me off, I just long for a well-cut, well-fitting, 
professional turn-out.” 

“ Such as Peter has,” said Faith. 

“Yes, indeed, if I could do equal justice to my own 
proportions, just think what I should be ! The greatest 
nonsense ever put in fiction is representing the exquisite 
modelling of the heroine as equally evident under 
ill-made dresses—her tiny arched feet striking the 
beholder when in coarse country shoes. As if one or 
other possibly could be! ” 

“ I may observe—professionally—that both are now 
out of date," said Ethel. 

“Unless anyone will have anything more, shall we 
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go to the drawing-room?” suggested Faith. “Taking 
with us our only gentleman, Peter.” 

“Just one more glass,” Jane said, helping herself to 
port. “ Since Peter is our only hope, I drink hfe! 
health.” 

They settled luxuriously in the drawing-room, deep 
•W’p-cosy^chairs. Peter, after some circular manoeuvring, 
arranged his little crumpled face satisfactorily against 
his tail, and with a deep preliminary sigh sank into 
slumber near the fire. The light from pretty tinted 
shades played softly on ther flowers and many nick- 
nacks round. Jane Atkinson leant her head back 

c- 

against a cushion, and stretching out her arms clasped 
them behind it. She looked a handsome embodiment 
of indolent good-humour. 

“I repeat,” she said, “that all this is good enough 
for me. How is it that one can manage to be so 
content when what one has is not good enough ? And 
why is it that whilst I envy you, Faith—paeaning of 
course I envy you in a fair and square way—your men- 
servants and carriages, and your dresses and your 
dances, and your society, yet were I offered to be 
changed into you, honestly I should decline. Odd, isn’t 

it?” r 

% 

"It is odd, I suppose—in a manner. Perhaps 
because you are better looking.” 

“ No, I thought of that. Besides, you are good-look- 
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ing too. If you were not, I should so hate to be plain 
that that at once answers the question. Many people 
would prefer your looks to mine—they’re more un- 
‘ common. No, appearance is not the reconciler—there 
must be something else, I don’t know what.” 

“ I think that only woefully unhappy pbople would . 
change with others if they j#mat renounce aim*- 
personality with their environment,” said Ethel Murray. 

“ There is some puzzling abstract that makes our ego 
dear to us. I would not change myself with either of 
you, and you, Faith, would not change with either of 
us.” 

“Since candour seems the laid-down principle, I 
reply that I would not.” 

“ Faith doesn’t help out the enigma,” Jane objected. 
“She being admittedly well-placed, whilst we are. 
not.” 

•> 

“ One strong and not subtle reason is that we would 
not like to change our families,” said Ethel. “Judged 
by others, perhaps more rationally, they may not be so 
superior, yet to each of us all that is right and most 
dear, and quite unexchangeable.” 

“But family bonds are not my strong suit,” Jane 
acknowledged franljly. “i doubt they would weigh 
much in my decision.” 

Faith’s thoughts winged backward to her father. 
How much dearer the plain life with him than all this 
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which Jane rightly esteemed so good. But touching 
him she clothed no thoughts with words. 

“ But though I might not change with you,” she said. 

“ I never pity you for your circumstances. You have ° 
delight f ul independence and plenty of interests. Some- 
** times when you come in, Ethel, to join us at tea in the 
'iffi^havirg finished«>.ff your story, you look so joyful 
and triumphant that I have envied you.” 

“ Ah I those are my best afternoons, my very best 
When I can spend them at my own work, which is my 
pleasure.” 

“ When she has been hours on end shut up in her 
den with the pen and paper and the ink-pot which are 
her dearest chums—the while her less gifted fellow 
toils with her needle in the ‘ general,’ ” laughed Jane. 

~ ‘‘I know the dream of Ethel’s life—to see her name 
one day as author in a publisher’s list of books.” 

“It would be a crown of great delight,” Ethel 
confessed. 

“And I always hope that you will gain it. By 
degrees creeping on to write your novel.” 

“ But meanwhile, whilst I am creeping on, ‘ live horse, 
get grass ’ eh ? No, no—j must work at other things, 
and then—well, then I shall be old, too old to write 
my novel." 

“ Pooh 1 Old! No one now grows too old for any¬ 
thing. As old women we now are never, old, and as 
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yoking women we are never young. We spring at once 
full of wisdom into the world, as did Myie^va out of 
the head of Jupiter. Where is the bread-and-butter 
, miss ? The ‘ young person ’ needing to be guarded from 
reading this improper book, or seeing that improper 
play ? Gone. And in her stead we have the girl 
eating devilled grill for breakfast, acquainted with 
Maupassant, and to the fore Wall the risjud pf^s.’ 
And then, at the other end of womanhood, where now 
could we find a Miss Matty of Cranford, shelved at 
forty, wearing caps, and hopelessly helpless: toddling 
timidly under escort out to tea in a country village at 
some contemporary shelved old maid’s. Oh, whatever 
she may be, let each and every woman born into these 
times be thankful that her period was not instead that 
direful one for femininity, when in ‘ Cranford ’ she 
could read a true counterpart of her existence.” 

“But, thankful though I am to h*ave escaped her 
period, I love to read about Miss Matty,” Faith said. 

“ She is In every way so delightful! When she allows 
to an ‘ever-present dread of being caught by her last 
leg as she gets into bed, by someone concealed under it.’ 
Her ‘ last leg,’ such a perfect phrase. I can fancy her 
drawing it up tremulously.after the first one! Poor 
Miss Matty.” 

“ And her idiotic attachment hanging on and on to 
the man she couldn’t marry—now that kind of folly is 
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happily as out of date as ttie * last leg ’ tremors,” said 
Jane. 

• “ But you with your avowed hankering after men, 
should stand up for lasting attachments to them,” 
suggested Ethel. 

“To fene amongst them whom one couldn’t marry! 
iliyjjdc you, my dear, not I. Your ideal may be to see 
your namfe as author in a publisher’s list, mine is to 
read mine among the marriage announcements. What 
do you say, Faith ? ” 

“I say that, naturally, to see Faith Lassetter in 
publishing advertisements never entered my head. 
And rfeally, neither have I ever considered ever reading 
it in matrimonial announcements.” 

“Of course, as to matrimony, a great deal depends 
on what you have to break away from—and again, a 
’“great deal on what you break away to,” opined Jane 
shrewdly. 

“We’ll hope a little bit on whom you break away 
to,” slipped in Ethel softly. 

“ Oh, you don’t want to break away to anyone! ” 

“ Does that disqualify my opinion ? ” 

“ Greatly disables it. Well, my ideal remains matri¬ 
mony. Matrimony and two sons, both to become 
soldiers. Both in smart cavalry regiments—” 

“ My dear Jane, you do gallop on ahead! ” laughed 
Ethel. 
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“Here comes aunt Hester# broke in Faith. “ I 
know by Peter uncurling himself, "^la^before any of 
us catch a sound.” 

The little dog roused, stretched, and ran eagerly to 
the 'door, sniffing at it, and presently entered Mrs. 
Stanhope richly dressed, diamond decked, a sailing 
impersonation of happy prosperity. 

“ Well, my dears, I am glad to Jjnd you here ; I 
you have been enjoying yourselves. Mr. Stanhope has 
diverged into the smoking-room for his last pipe—no, 
Peter, you mustn’t—not to scratch my old lace, pet— 
rw ! What have you all been doing ? Only talking— 
all this time. It shows what pleasant talkers—no, 
Peter! not to tear my lace—very naughty ! Well, we 
have not been talking only, we had some music—but it 
was a dull party, or at least I found it so. Perhaps 
others liked it. But to begin with, I couldn’t bear the 
man who tools, me into dinner; we kept incessantly 
coming upon conflicting principles. He thoroughly 
approved of corporal punishment for children—such a 
brutal thing. And considered that dogs should be re¬ 
garded as animals merely, never as pets, and kept just 
for useful purposes, tied up in kennels out, of sight in 
back-yards.” 

“ Dear aunt Hester, you were sent in with an 
ogre! ” 

“ An odious man. There comes the drawback to 
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dinner-parties—for hal^'the evening you are at the 
mercy of the **• C' who takes you in to dinner. All the 
^samc^t delight in them.” 

“ We have enjoyed ours here, we need not tell you," . 
Ethel Murray said, “We have stayed so late. Come, 
Jane—df we linger much longer the bus to take us back 
will have ceased running! ” 

• 'If only I could have sent them in a pre-paid 
hansom,” lamented Mrs. Stanhope as to her departed 
guests. “ I longed to, but feared to hurt their feelings. 
Poor girls, turning out in a bus at this time of night. 
How I wish I might have given them a hansom." 

“They don’t mind, aunt Hester—at least, no doubt 
for choice they would have a hansom, but they do 
really do not find a bus the hardship you imagine. I 
tell you, your kind heart is all round too much exercised 
, about those girls." 

“ Oh, I know they are modern, and self-reliant, and 
all that. But still I pity them. Painful circumstances 
—painful circumstances. Be thankful, dear, that you 
and I are not placed painfully.” 
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“ Aunt Hester, I want to get sfffne lessons in painting 
—and I want to go and see about them at once—this 
morning.” 

“ Of course—you always want to see about things at 
once they have occurred to you! Certainly you shall 
have painting lessons if you fancy them,” * 

“But to get them for myself, I meant, aunt 
Hester, out of the large allowance you give me. 
Indeed I was not thinking of asking more from 
you.” 

“But indeed*none the less will you pay for them out 

of your allowance. Dear child, that is just for your 

dresses and your personal odds and ends; your educa- 

* tion is my affair. And I am very glad you like to take 

to painting, you did so well at drawing, and it’s a 

charming resource. Your uncle’s nephevi, Valentine 

Mowbray, of whom you have heard us speak, paints 

beautifully, and it seems to be the happiest occupation 

of his life. He indeed is quite an artist, he had his 

regular studio here in London in the days when he 
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used to be so much^Hffjfi^ us, and exhibited in tfhe 
Academ^^r-" 

How delightful for him—fancy watch¬ 
ing people looking at one’s own painting! I envy 
him. Why doesn’t he come here now? Where is 
he?” r 

9 

V* “ He hasn’t been in London for some years: he 
waffilered over Spain Slid Italy painting, I believe, and 
we kept losing sight of him.. He is the very worst of 
correspondents. Why is it that men never will write 
letters ? ’’ 

“ Because they have other, better things to do. For 
instance, painting pictures must be much pleasanter 
than writing letters Is this Mr. Mowbray young ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Let me see—Yal Mowbray must now be 
about thirty.” 

“ Middle-aged then. But he began to paint quite 
young, I supposS ? ” 

“ I daresay—I don’t know about that. I know he 
lost his parents, and has been his own master and very 
well off since he was quite a young man, and he always 
made painting his hobby. He studied in Paris and 
lived there for some time, and then he had his studio 
here, and we saw so much of him. Dear bright fellow, 
we missed him so when he wandered off, and now he 
has not been here for years.” 

“ I wish he would come again. I should like to know 
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1 him! He is lucky. Fancy exftNsj^j^ one’s pictures in 
the Academy! ” 

“ And he sold them too. Not that that maiujreJP 1 *** 
much to him.” 

“ What were his pictures, aunt Hester ? You must 
have seen them.” 

“Of course I saw them. He exhibited two or three, 
years running. What were Msr pictures? Let rfle 
see—” aunt Hester searched a memory doubtful on the 
subject. “Not portraits—of that I am certain. No, 
they were not portraits. Landscapes, I think—yes, 
there were many landscapes, I remember now. And 
subject pictures as well, for I recollect one that *was 
much spoken of, which he said contained a story. Dear 
me, now I can so well recollect it, and before we began 
our talk, I had forgotten all about it. People used to 
say that it was vague, and Yal never would help any- 4 
one to the solution. He used to laugh and declare 
that there was more than one solution to its story, so 
that you could take it as you pleased. He called it 
' * The Fates,’ but in place of the three sister Fates one 
might have expected, there was an old man dozing 
in a cottage, and at its door a girl, and a young man 
talking to her. He was a gentleman and the others 
were peasants, and it was a pretty rustic cottage with 
a river near it.” 

“ And what was the story ? ” 
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“ My dear, I neysflitfad an idea. Many people said 
that it uiore than a very charming composition 

TaKciscape and figures, and just Val Mowbray’s 
nonsense pretending that he was representing anything 
further. And I daresay they were right.” 

Faith w/is under the dominion of a new mood this 
yjorning. She was restless, dissatisfied as it were, want¬ 
ing more from life tlian life had already given her— 
which to be sure was without reason or gratitude. It 
will happen that suddenly some painting, writing, or 
music, will arrest our senses, and with a gust of passion 
whirl them to some deeper world than that in which 
we have been living; and so at a concert the night 
before the music appealing to her had left her emotional 
side disturbed and agitated. It seemed now that her 
accustomed pastimes held only a veneer of interest, and 
she craved for some achievement that would give her 
feelings vent. Surely Kubelik, master of such melody, 
must be supremely happy in the world. Surely, failing 
genius, the endeavour towards achievement in some 
measure must bring satisfaction beyond the mere idly 
attained pleasures which summed up her days. Already 
she grew impatient of much that formed their accom¬ 
paniment. The fatuity of society men—the falseness of 
society women. Rivals at heart as to their success in 
clothes and acquaintances and entertainments: friends 
at lip with pleasant words and smiling greeting, with a 
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moment later the same tongue ins^^ing and intrigu¬ 
ing in artful enmity. And at their best, how •' '-ns ome^ 
grew their chatter and gossip. How much better worth 
she had found her unfashionable friends: Jane Atkin¬ 
son’s pungent comments with their incisive sense; 
Ethel Murray’s clear and careful observation. She 
would let society become a side-issue, where it was 
enough, and whilst yet there was time would start in 
some intellectual employment which would bring her 
deeper pleasure. And here at the very threshold of 
her idea was aunt Hester instancing one who had found 
his joy in his achievement. 

In the afternoon she betook herself to her friends in 
their flat. 

“ I am busy as I can be,” Jane told her, “ making 
blouses for your friend to whom you kindly recom¬ 
mended me. She has given me an oj-der for six to' 
take abroad with her, and she wants them in a 
hurry.” . 

“ I can sew on tapes and hooks and eyes and 
buttons.” 

“You are an angel! That would be such a help. 
I’m afraid you’ll find no fire beyond one in the 
‘ general ’—we save coals as much as possible. Ethel 
is in her den writing fiction, therefore too happy to be 
aware of cold. All the same, I filled a hot water bottle 
for her feet#” 
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“ The ‘ geneg$£T7 che pleasantest room in London— 
vnppftfl^TTlovB it. And there is nothing angelic iu 
sewing on buttons instead of sitting idle whilst we talk. 
I want to tell you I have started an altogether fresh 
idea, and am going to have lessons in painting, and 
regularly Work at it, and go out a great deal less this 
'^v.ming season.” 41> 

“You don’t tell me so! You hinder my work be¬ 
cause I must stare at you to see if you look quite 
sane.” 

“ I am growing sick of this doing nothing that re¬ 
quires giving not a thought to. All my movements seem 
mapped out for me, and in my very clothes, my ex¬ 
cellent dressmaker devises so much better results than 
I could. Besides, what would become of me as I grow 
old, unless I now study for a pursuit and interest for 
my life later on.” 

“ Good gracious, Faith! Now I really think you 
must have gone a little daft. Of course you, of all 
persons, will marry and have the pursuits and interests 
that other women have—an establishment—children— 
and so on.” 

“ That I doubt. I doubt my marrying because I 
believe that I have not got it in me to love anyone 
well enough to make marriage what it ought to be. I 
believe that I have not.” 

“We may all come to feeling differently on that 
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point when we have had someonj^aye us,” opined Jane 
shrewdly, thereby unconsciously confirm, '- .^aith in 
her self-judgment—for had she not had the experience 
of .Mr. Kershaw and his strongly-protested love for 
her. 

“I do not believe I have it in me,” siie repeated. 
‘‘Sorry though I am to say it. For even the kind'll' 
love that is due from me to my aunt and uncle, I have 
not the power.” 

“ Your luck in having been adopted by that kind and 
wealthy couple is absolutely transcendent! ” 

“ It is, I know, because otherwise I had not even 
the proverbial halfpenny. My father could not 
leave me anything to live upon when he died so 
suddenly—oh, even to you, I can’t speak about that 
—I can’t. Then I tried to get something to 
do—” 

Faith broke "short off. She must not, she knew, en¬ 
large upon that part of her life. “ More hooks, please,” 
she requested. “ I have used up my supply.” 

“ You are the greatest help to me,” Jane told her 
gratefully. “ Yes, you were in luck. Making blouses 
for other people turns dull work enough, and I could 
make a brilliant thing of life had I been floated as you 
have been. Instead of going out of my way to hunt 
up antiseptics for a problematic future, I would take 

my fling ^n your most excellent present; and then 
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when I had hadjjp-trign of that to suit my fancy, 
would '■'picking out a man equal to carrying on 

that well-endowed life. All that I need are my chances. 
That was one reason for removing myself to London 
the moment I gained the means to. I thought that 
here Patrimonial chances might come in my way. 
fChey will too. I am no pessimist.” 

! ‘They will, of course.” 

“ These little toils are better than dingy idleness in 
the country, but frankly I tell you the other was my 
main object. ‘ Let a man contend to the uttermost 
for his life’s set prize ’— there, my dear, is Browning 
for you! and let a woman too, I say, so far as she is 
able to. And not sit down in the backwater to which 
she was born, waiting for her prize to drift to her, until 
one day she wakes up to face the fact, that she is a 
•forlorn old maid, with power and hope alike forever 
extinguished in her.” 

“A lurid picture of a single life! ” Faith lightly 
laughed. “Fortunately I have not your horror of 
it.” 

“An old maid is a lurid declension,” Jane pro¬ 
nounced with finality. “ And now let’s push aside all 
the work and have tea. Ethel will be coming in 
numbed through.” 

She got the tea-things from a cupboard in the wall, 

drew forward a little table and spread a cloth on it, 
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and having^ made the tea, bega. putting bread-and- 
butter. 

“ Poor Ethel,” she said, “ I do wish she could give up 
all her pot-boilers and sit instead at a novel, she would 
so love to. But she says she dare not, the risk would 
be too great that she might never have it accepted at 
all, and that in any case might have first to hawk it, 
over half London and wait. And she is so unselfish 
that, year after year, as she advances, she screws for 
herself and sends help to her innumerable brothers and 
sisters. She’s awfully good, isn’t she ? ” 

“She is, and looks it, with her soft clear stedfast 
eyes, and her parted smooth hair. She looks such a 
dear good girl.” 

“She looks just what she is—as few of us do! I 
would give anything that she had the pleasure of succeed¬ 
ing in a novel, when she has one so much^at heart, and 
is so full of all the ideas about one, and what she calls 
its obligations. What do you think she said to me the 
other day ? That I could not write a novel, because 
I had not sufficient self-surrender! Poor dear 
Ethel! ” 

“ Who takes my name in vain ? and wherefore am I 
poor and dear ? ” came the voice of Ethel, entering. 

“ Oh, Faith, you here-»-how nice. And tea—nice too. 

I believe I have grown chilled.” 

“I believe.that you are iced through,” said Jane. 
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“ Come and have.jW.L.'tea by the fire—you have sat too 
Jogg away from one.” 

“ Not a minute too long. It’s only that one stays 
so motionless writing. Now at the end of it, in here 
with both of you is delightful.” 

“Faith has been helping me immensely, stitching 
' itcetras to my blouses, whilst you dwelt on your 
empyrean heights so far removed above us. I was 
telling her when you came in of yotir scathing decree 
as to my lacking the self-surrender to write a novel.” 

“ It was not a scathing decree—don’t believe her, 
Faith. And if it sounds all that is stuck-up and 
didactic and abominable, I only meant what the critics 
demand in the way of the author sinking self, and giving 
his characters free play in their sayings and doings— 
and can any of us imagine Jane yielding up Jane? 
Can one ? ” laughed Ethel. “ Must she not still crop 
up through each of her creations—philosophical, 
practical, merciless to sentiment. Would she ever give 
fair, free play to persons visionary or romantic ? ” 

* Never,” Jane acquiesced. “If I could write I 
would produce a series of good, sound, useful, work-a- 
day essays, and make a deserved fortune over doing 
good to my generation. ‘ Pamphlets for Practical Per- 
ons,” ‘ Maxims for Moneyless Maidens,’—have I not 
heard you say, Ethel, that an alliterative title takes ?— 

‘ Guides for Girls without Gold ’—there’s one more. 
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And in each of those you may say I could proceed 
without self-surrender.” 

Mirthfully the friends chatted over their tea¬ 
cups. 

“ I always eat more here than in any othei* place,” 
Faith declared. “ Something stimulating in the air of 
the ‘ general.’ 

“ Something infectious,” suggested Ethel. “ We make 
large teas because our lunches have been sketchy. 
Occasionally I have not had any. When inspiration 
blesses me, I seize its moment and write it up in my 
stolen hour extra to the work proper that I have on 
hand." 

“ By the way, Faith talks of turning worker too. 
We haven’t told you.” 

“ Nonsense! ” Faith interrupted. “ It’s only that I 
am starting taking lessons in painting* to expand the 
little knowledge I already have about it. And I do, too, 
feel inclined to work at it seriously. I grow dead sick 
of doing nothing.” 

” I think you will be the happier,” Ethel said. 

“ I think you will be the sillier,” Jane commented. “ I 
have been placing before her far more sensible anti¬ 
dotes,” she added to Ethel. 

“ No doubt you have! ” 

“ But I mean to try the painting,” Faith said. “ It 
would be sieh joy to paint; to paint well, I mean. 
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Fancy painting what one imagines—if one could. I 
sheuld love it as you love writing yours, Ethel.” 

“ As I should love writing mine—if I could. Except 
the great and happy geniuses, writers fall as short-as 
painters: from embodying their imaginings. But of 
^course it is no doubt with both the same desire exactly. 
I^LuSt you go ? Well, I ."’ish success to you.” 

“ I too,” said Jane. “ Since folly is your bent, may 1 
you carry it out pleasantly. Oh, what a lovely seal¬ 
skin!” she broke off, fetching it to wrap the departing 
guest. “ I should rest content with the success of own¬ 
ing this—but some people are hard to satisfy! ” 

“ I feel a wretch,” Faith cried, “ and so selfish, not 
stopping to help in washing up, but we are going to 
an early dinner party for a theatre, and I am late 
pnough as it is. I daren’t delay a minute longer—I 
must fly. No indeed, neither of you must come out— 

I can call my hansom.” 

She flashed away, and the others set to washing- 
up and putting by the things. 

“How nice for Faith to be off to the theatre,” 
sighed Jane. “Now, I want to try and cut out 
another blouse before we go forth to dinner,” she 
added briskly. 

•1 

“ And I to run my eyes over my MS.” said EtheL 

“ Faith’s sealskin is a real out-and-out beauty—hand 
me over the dry cloth. It’s one of the desires of my 
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life—HHfliealskm I mean, beyond the dry cloth. It 
would be a lovely possession, don’t you think ? ” 

“ I do, so deliciously warm for turning out in in 
winter.” 

“ And more than its warmth, I covet the richness 
and softness and luxury of it. Oh, Ethel^ I ibve rich¬ 
ness and softness and luxury! ” 

“ You are not uncommon 1ft your tastes ! But* y<5u 
manage to be content and bright without them." 

“ All the same, I can’t put desire towards them right 
out of my thoughts as you do.” 

“ The more credit to you, then, for keeping con¬ 
tented.” 

Other affairs finished, Jane set to work at cutting 
out a blouse. 

“ Rather a poor game, after all, putting your best into 
garments to beautify other women,” she mused tjie 
while. “ I suppose one must only keep looking at it 
from the other side, that it’s a good job to get the 
money for doing it. Dear me—seems to me as if 
there has been some misplacement about Faith Lasset- 
ter, some waste of good substance in her life, since she ' 
can’t make her full living out of it.” 
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FAifH Lassetter rode her hobby hard, and found that 
life grew doubly pleasant for it. Eager to advance, she 
devoted the greater portion of her days to study: 
drawing, painting, attending lectures on perspective, 
and satisfactorily disposing of the vanishing-points in 
the problems set before the class. She found growing 
delight in her pursuit, and promised herself that if she 
was never wholly to love one person, at least she would 
wholly love one thing. 

( “ Do you intend to allow Faith to shut herself away 
from all society beyond that of her partners at balls ? ” 
Lady Staveley asked her sister-in-law. “ I should have 
fancied she had social obligations due to your lady 
friends as well.” 

“Faith is immensely engaged just now in the first 
rush of her studies.” Mrs Stanhope said. “ Later on 
she says she will be more free and more at home, and 
she has other society beyond her dancing partners—girl¬ 
friends of whom she sees a great deal. Just the 

mere idle going-out life would never satisfy Faith.” 
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“ Go#^gracious, Heater! You need not make the 
announcement as if with pride in it. It is the life that 
you have to lay before her. It would satisfy my girls, 
and I am pleased to know it would.” 

“ Faith is different. She is like dear Edward. He 
too tired quickly of the society life.” 

“ Edward! Pooh, Hester. Faith has of course the 
blood of that alien woman in"ner to account for Her* 
difference.” 

“If we had not all so pitted ourselves against that 
‘ alien woman,’ as you call her, poor Edward would have 
died a happier man. I like to endeavour in every way 
to make it up to him in his daughter,” Mrs. Stanhope 
made return. 

So Faith went her way uninterfered with, cultivat¬ 
ing her mind, and then had an instance, besides Mr. 
Kershaw, in the hardness of her heart. Mr. Chet ivynd, 
with whom at Homburg she had so agreeably beguiled 
her time, came to London and duly called at Queen’s 
Gate, after which he and she met sufficiently often for 
developments, and finally at a ball where she struck 
him as more than usually brilliantly alluring, he invited 
her to be his wife. 

The greatest surprise which since his birth had 
befallen him was he* refusal. 

"Then I must say that you have been deceiving 
me! ” exclaimed he. “ Welcoming me to you and 
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drawing me on and showing me a great deS^f false 
friendliness.” 

“ But I must say that it is you who been deceiving 
yourself—and my friendliness was not false, but 
quite genuine. We can go on with that if you care 
to.” * 

“ Oh. Ah—well—friendliness is well enough in its 
way, but still—hang it Sil! I came up to town on pur- 
poseJnr this other suggestion. I only waited to finish 
the hunting before I came to make it to you." 

“ I am so glad you secured that,” she smiled. “ The 
hunting to the good lifts a burden of guilt off my con¬ 
science.” 

She was indeed a cool hand for so young a girl, he 

thought, considerably nettled. He desired to marry 

and provided a chatelaine for his country house. In 

.town a man was better placed as a bachelor, but in the 
♦ 

country a wife was undeniably advantageous to your 

position; and indeed he decided to remain in London 

and look about for one. A good score of maidens 

surrounded him in the country ready to accommodate 

him; but, naturally, on no one of these he cast a thought. 

The ready-made thing to one’s hand rarely attracts. 

Then carrying out his decision and staying on in 

London, he came frequently across ( Faith Lassetter, and, 

to the fresh surprise she dealt him, discovered that she 

grew more desirable in his eyes than she hfld been be- 
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fore hedfKTproposed to her! The sight of her—the fact 
of her presence grew distracting, worrying. He joined 
a friend to travel abroad and left his wife-hunt in abey¬ 
ance. 

Subsequently he married, of course; but never again 
did he meet any woman whom he so pleasurably would 
have benefitted with his worldly goods as woul<^ 
he have Faith Lassetter. 

Faith promptly forgot all about him. 0&a»fcigh 
compliment which, according to the accepted supposi¬ 
tion he had paid her, glanced off her mind, and, with 
her lack of ordinary feeling, the pleasant acquaintance¬ 
ship dissolved without regret. Painting was growing 
better pastime than flirting, and the colours in her 
tubes interesting beyond those in her clothes. Some¬ 
times her ideas raced ahead to what it might be to 
have her own studio and live entirely the artist’s life, as* 
many women dW. Only never, she feared, would she 
have means to set one up, and she certainly would 
not expect her aunt to rent a studio for her in addition 
all she did for her. 

“ What should you say, aunt Hester,” she once gaily 
put it to her, “ if some future day—some very future 
day!—I develop into a real proper artist, clever enough 
to sell as many of n^y pictures as would allow me to 
set up a real proper studio of my own." 

“ I will s#t up the studio for you, dear, when the day 
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comes. But between now and then I fancy'j^u may 
change your mind about it.” 

“ Never, aunt Hester. I shan’t change my mind.” 

Finality was in Faith’s tone. Always when we are 
young, and frequently when we are old, we hold it be¬ 
side the question that we shall alter our ideas. It is 
natural for the moment of the mood to repudiate the 
suggestion which seems as well derogatory to our 
stality^D and yet most of us, and those to boot of 
strongest characters, change minds as often and as com¬ 
pletely as we are told we must our skins, which shift in 
lapses of seven years. 

‘‘And meantime,” pursued aunt Hester, “I think of 
celebrating your coming of age by giving a ball at the 
Grafton galleries. This is your third season—doesn’t 
it seem impossible to realise !—and with all the dances 
<,we have gone to, we have never given one. It is dis¬ 
graceful ! and your uncle and I were really shocked 
when, as we first thought of this eoming-of-age one for 
you, this struck us. I do hope people have not been 
thinking us horrible shabby, but actually it never 
occurred to me to give dances. The obligations for a 
girl were new to me.” 

Faith, delighted with the project on her own account, 
found added pleasure in the joy shed by its announce¬ 
ment in the ‘ general.’ 

“ I came straight away to tell you, before even the 
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cards aai^written. I knew how glad you would 
be." 

“Glad you may say," cried Jane. In a flash her 
alert anticipations sped. The opening of greatest 
promise yet granted to her. A ball, filled with men— 
men known to Faith who would introduce them. Be¬ 
sides, the long notice is invaluable to us, on account of 
-clothing. A ball-dress has by hook or crook to be 

achieved. Doubtless, Sheba bound for her a a «i""a.tion 

f. 

with Solomon was not in it, compared to how you will 
appear.” 

“ Uncle Henry has given me carte blanche to order 
what I like, when the time comes, and then the account 
will be his affair.” 

“ How lovely! I am extra glad to have you and 
your glad tidings this afternoon, because I have put in 
, a hideous morning; Two hours furbishing up hats for 
a woman in her own house. How I hated it! I always 
dislike working out so much more than here in the 
‘ general,’ and this morning was odious. Such a woman ! 
with such deplorable hats, and with such deplorable taste. 
However, one must accommodate oneself to one’s circum¬ 
stances, and now I feel the better for having a good 
snarl at them—a yard or so of what Ethel terms 
my cheerful grumbling. She won’t be in till very 
late, she has a pressure of work just now. But the 

prospect of She ball won’t be half so exciting to 
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her. It has uplifted me! Invigorated beyondl 
measure.” 

“ I am so glad. Taken the taste of the morning out 
of your mouth ? ” 

“ Quite. Fancy,—don’t range us with ourang-outangs 
—neither Ethel nor I have ever been to a London ball. 
In the country we achieved one once a year when our 
nearest squire celebrated Christmas with a dance. For- 
were not exciting events. A shortage of 
men, and of course many girls important to provide 
with partners beyond the dowdy daughter of the 
rector.” 

“ “ I’m sure you were never dowdy ! ” 

“ You should have seen my clothes.” 

“ Well, you will not lack partners at my ball, as we 
call it.” 

“ Thank you—oh how good you all are to us! How 
often do I rise up and call little Peter blessed for his 
brawl in the park! An instance of how just one thing 
may work round into many things.”—This ball might 
be the making of her life, thought Jane.—“Faith!” she 
cried with swift resolve, “ I shall have my dress for 
your ball made out! I have a pricking of my thumbs 
about that ball—I have indeed—and shall have my 
dress made out and made well. B Ho home-constructed 
swaddling shall deface my noble form. I shall plunge 
—goodness knows I work hard for my money and 
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deserve HTspend it thus—and for once in a blue moon 
I sliall shine forth dressed, not merely clothed.” 

The day arrived, and Faith Lassetter was of age. 
Her aunt gave her a £25 cheque and made over to her 
a string of pearls. Her uncle gave her a diamond brooch. 
Ethel Murray sent her a slim gold and white book 
of selected poems, and Jane Atkinson made and em¬ 
broidered for her a handkerchief case. From Mask 
Kershaw came a bouquet and a fan, with hopes that 
they might come in useful for the ball that night. 

With his inspiration regarding these offerings, each 
handsome in its kind, Kershaw had been not a litEle 
pleased, flattering himself they were in such entirely 
good taste for him to give. There could surely be 
no manner of reason why he should not send Miss 
Lassetter a present on her openly-proclaimed birthday. „ 
He had selected'for her a bracelet in fine diamonds 
and sapphires, but, delighted with his purchase at the 
time, subsequently it had occurred to him that he had 
perhaps been rather large in his ideas. That much as 
he preferred jewellery to give, it might be better to 
abstain from it and send something more as a remem¬ 
brance and attention from him. Habitually guarded 
in his approaches to. Miss Lassetter, caution seemed 
warning him in this step. There might be some 
etiquette regarding jewellery, and she might think 
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this too big a thing and not like to accept* it, and 
that would make a move backwards in the ga'iJie. 
And so, reluctantly, he papered up the velvet case 
and laid the bracelet carefully away. 

It might yet come in handy for her, he told himself. 
He cbulc^ even fancy himself telling her its history as 
he gave it to her! He never despaired. Held always 
tightly to Buonaparte's saying. Then, as of course a 
bouquet for a ball was merely nothing, he thought of 
the fan as a neat supplementary attention, and believ¬ 
ing that in his moderation lay the right side of things, 
despatched both with some satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XVIi 


“ Mr. Mowbray,” announced Mrs. Stanhope’s butler Co* 
her. 

“My dear Val!” she rushed to him, warmly em¬ 
bracing him. “ What a surprise—and a delightful one. 
Can it be possible ? Really and truly you back again— 
welcome home most heartily to you. When did you 
return to London ? How like you not to let us know 
that you were coming! ” 

“ I didn’t know myself, aunt Hester—was absolutely 

uncertain as to my date. I turned up only this 

4 * 

morning—thanks many for your warm welcome. Oh, 

I am glad to see you again, and to be back in the old 

village—after all, it beats all other towns. Halloa! is 

this what was the infant puppy when I left ? What a 

jolly little beast he has grown. I hardly hoped to 

have the luck to find you in, aunt Hester." 

“I came in earlier because I have a long night 

before me. We actually are giving a ball this very 

night at the Grafton galleries—how nice that you 

should be back just in time for it. It is in celebration 
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of my niece’s twenty-first, birthday. My nie»\ dear 
Edward’s girl, you know, of whom I wrote to you. 
wish she were at home now—but you will see her 
to-night. You got that letter of mine, I hope.” 

“ Yes, thanks—some months after it was written. I 
found it pq$te restante at Genoa where I did not arrive 
until ages after I had intended to—but I wrote in 
'answer to that, I did indeed.” 

- “-I never got your letter.” 

“ But indeed I wrote when you told me your brother 
had died so suddenly and sadly—hopelessly degenerate 
though I am about letters. And you said you had 
advertised for his daughter and adopted her. And 
how has that worked out ? ” 

“Beautifully. Faith is a most dear girl, and so 
good-looking. Not quite handsome, but most attractive 
and uncommon in her looks, everyone agrees. But you 
soon will see and judge for yourself. And she is 
entirely a Lassetter in her ways and ideas, which is a 
blessing, as whatever she turned out I would have felt 
bound to stand by her, to atone through her for all 
poor Edward suffered from our neglect. I hold that 
idea very strongly. Our dear Edward’s marriage was 
anything but a desirable one: his wife was daughter of 
a hotel-keeper ; but still as she was perfectly good and 
correct in every respect, we ought not to have cast him 

off. I blame myself most painfully.” 
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^ staff; the hotel-keeper was a bit strong. I don’t 
condemn you as so very guilty, aunt," Mr. Mowbray 
condoned cheerfully. 

“ Well, we will discuss only the pleasant things now 
that you are back and with us again. I must hgar all 
about yourself, and what you have been doing,find where 
you have been doing it, and then—” 

“ Then I will depart and leave you to rest before your 
long night.” 

“ I was going to say that then I hope my niece will 
come in. I am so looking forward, Val, to your know¬ 
ing her and liking her. She is charming—” 

“ I have no doubt—but in any case I will leave you 
to get a rest.” Time enough, thought Mowbray, later 
to form the acquaintance of the niece; possibly one 
more of aunt Hester’s enthusiasms outside of which he 
usually remained. “ You must you knojv be at your* 
freshest for so great a celebration. A dual one, for I 
claim the ball as given as well in honour of my home¬ 
coming.” 

“ How utterly unchanged you stay,” smiled Mrs. 
Stanhope. “And the ball will be held in your honour 
as well. How delighted your uncle will be to see you 
back.” 

Faith did not come in. Valentine Mowbray when 

first he saw her—and first sights in their effects are 

strangely tenacious and recurring—was to have her 
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flashed upon him in her most brilliant phase. IJj; 
caught sight of her joyous, radiant in the pleasure of 
the hour and its triumph of compliments and congratu¬ 
lations. Her dress, exquisite in costly simplicity, 
became her fairness admirably. It floated a white 
fleecy mist around her, with here and there a shimmer 
crystal. A row of pearls lay softly round her white 
, throat. Her hair in one rich plait was a coronal of gold 
upon her head. Not an item of her appearance escaped 
Mowbray’s artistic appreciation as he first saw Faith 
Lassetter. 

Mark Kershaw, noting her looks longingly, recalled 
how differently he first had seen her. Spent and travel- 
soiled, her hair hanging in a dusty roughened plait, as 
he carried her in his unappreciative arms inside the 
bushman’s hut. Out of this large company of her 
friends, not one knew her as he did; not one had been 
able to do for her what he had done. Things worked 
strangely round, for after all he it was who bad helped 
her on to the fine position in which he now watched 
her! and it might not be so bad a move to say some¬ 
thing respecting that to her, to keep alive the obliga¬ 
tions she had so strongly protested that she felt she 
owed him and desired to be able partly to repay. The 
life she now led was enough to wash that nearly from 
her mind. Of course he must put things in nice 

delicate insinuation, a thing unfortunately he felt him- 
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ggjf {fpoor hand at. His nature was to push forward 
his point plain and square and strong, and though that 
might baulk his point from being pushed forth at all, 
he eould not change his nature. It was hard enough 
to control it as he did in all his policy respecting Miss 
Lassetter, for neither was this regulated self-repressing 
caution at ail his platform, imt a new and irksomty 
stand for him to take. 

The ball was well advanced when Mowbray arrived 
to receive warm welcome from his relatives. 

“ But your are late, Val,” Mrs. Stanhope reproached. 

“ I meant to have been a good hour earlier,’’ he 
pleaded. “ Only—somehow-” 

“ Only, somehow, you are Valentine Mowbray ! Well 
never mind, we are delighted to see you at any time— 
delighted you returned in time to be here.” 

“ And I am too. How charming the rooms look—so 
well decorated. That delightful result of curtaining 
the doorways with roses and smilax. I must wander- 
round and make my observations.” 

“ But not for too long. You must come back for 
introductions for dancing. I count upon your dancing ! ” 

“ I count on it myself! ” he laughed back over his 
shoulder. * 

His return was speedy. “ Aunt Hester, I am all 

curiosity! All anxiety! I came across a most fascinating 
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unknown, and seeing her turn this way, pursfcd to 
make inquiries of you. She is brilliantly young and 
brilliantly fair, and of all wonderful things the colour 
of her hair— see, there she comes! Just over there, walk¬ 
ing witb a short, broad-shouldered fellow—quick, aunt 
Hester tell me who she is - ” 

Faith was by Mrs. Stanhope’s very side. “Why, 
she is Faith ! ” exclaimed she. “ Faith, I am glad you 
have come for me to introduce Valentine Mowbray. 
It would be strange indeed had you two not quickly 
made acquaintance.” 

“ I have so often heard about you,” Faith said 
giving him her hand. 

Irrepressible admiration lay in his eyes as he took it. 
So this was aunt Hester’s niece. An enthusiasm 
outside which he did not remain. Faith’s inner com- 
hient ran, how, young he looked for thirty. Regarding 
both, a picturesque pair in her consideration, romance 
sprang unbidden into Mrs. Stanhope’s mind, Surely 
some subtle magnetism underlay the moment. Mark 
Kershaw turned his back abruptly on the group and 
walked away from it. 

“ Is a dance an utter impossibility ? Am I hopelessly 
belated in beseeching one ? ” Mowbray broke the little 
pause, and Faith fancied that never yet had she heard 
a voice of so great charm. It came mellow, sweet, and 
polished. Pleasant humour—persuasiveness—softly 
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unddflay it. The owner of such a voice is fortunate, 
for it is a goodly gift, begetting power and popularity. 

Faith smiled—shook her head. Frowning a little, 
displayed to him a programme crowded with signatures. 
“ Oh, what a black list! Alas for me! ” 

" Fou should not have arrived so late.” 

" I have always arrived too late ”—his voice sounded 
softly pleading. “ I don’t quite know how it happens. 
If only I could have guessed—” 

If only she had appeared in Queen’s Gate this after¬ 
noon, he thought. 

“ There will be a couple of extras during supper,” 
Faith informed him. “ They are not in my programme, 
or filled up. They remain in the air.” 

“ If I might have one of them ? ” 

In the end he had them both. Of course he had. 
That this should be Valentine Mowbray with whom, 
whatever he might be, she was bound to be thrown con¬ 
stantly, appeared to Faith a charming little touch of 
fortune. They danced the two dances running and 
did not separate between them. That their steps glided 
together to perfection was a small matter, yet it thrust 
its pleasure into the general effect. Their conversa¬ 
tion flowed delightfully, their ideas interchanged with 
happy assimilation. Affinity was undeniable, and 
with affinity undeniable, hours count years towards 
intimacy. 
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He was back in London, he told her, to settle^own 
again to painting there; and she returned that sfu? 
looked forward to ransacking his studio thoroughly. 
She found learning to paint delightful, and she intended 
besieging him for advice. Aunt Hester had told her 

r 

how clever an artist he was. 

„ “ Unfortunately, you must not believe all that aunt 
Hester says upon the subject.” 

' And why not, may I ask ? ” 

“ Because she is too kind and too affectionate not to 
partial. In addition, as art-critic she is an easy one! 
Our dear, good aunt Hester does not probe deeply into 
anything, does she ? at least, unless the years have 
changed her. She used not to.” 

“ Neither does she now. She lives just on the surface, 
seeing things in only her own serene colouring, viewing 
pprsons though only her own happy glasses.” 

“ As, after all, so many people do. So many people, 
I think, never get inside any question that lies outside 
their personal limitations. I suppose it may be difficult 
to really do so. Goethe doubted that a sparrow could 
feel like a stork ! ” 

“ Aunt Hester is indeed kind and affectionate, as you 
say, and she is so good, so very good to me, and yet I 
find her no real company—something somehow prevents 
it. But I never have said so to anyone before.” 

“Naturally. I quite understand. Neither would I 
170 
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criticise her drawbacks except to you. Aunt Hester is, 
see, our mutual aunt; I consider we are all but' 
cousins, you and I, step-cousins, eh ? I can see how 
for certain natures, aunt Hester can be no real company, 
and, fond as I am of her, I have never found her a com¬ 
panion. She does talk so much, and say so little! She 
always keeps in my mind old Pryor’s axiom, 

‘ And ’tis observed tifiit they 
Talk most who have the least to say.’ 

I fancy she gets the habit from perpetually fluttering 
round among acquaintances; and among acquaintances 
the briefest lapse into silence turns embarrassing, and 
even the most vapid utterance must be furbished u/ for 
ease of situation.” 

“ Old Pryor must have given vent to his axiom after 
he had gone the round of ‘ at home ’ days in London,” 
laughed Faith. 

“ Deadly affairs, aren’t they? Oh, so deadly. Even in 
my salad days, dear salad days which carry you through 
so much, I never went near them. But don’t let us 
start our step-eousinship by inciting each other to wax 
cynical! There are so many charming social arrange¬ 
ments in London, aren’t there? Witness, where we 
now find ourselves—and I hope we may meet at many 

of them. I have come back well inclined towards a 

* 

good look-in at the season, and certainly this ball stimu¬ 
lates my inclinations.” 
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“ I’m glad you like my ball. It is my ball, you ^now, 
given in honour of my one-and-twenty years.” 

“ My ball, half! I have already claimed a share in 
honour of my home-coming. But how I wish I had 
your right in the one-and-twenty years—only one-and- 
twenty* ye^rs. Oh, if I could go back to being only 
twenty-one! ” A sudden passion leapt into his voice 
tufa startled Faith—staffed himself perhaps, as he 
pinked up his lighter vein, and said, ‘‘You see, I am 
close on ten years ahead of you, and those are many 
years at the wrong end of my tether." 

“ Perhaps so—even for a man. Though a man might 
seem quite young.”—How lately had Faith decreed it 
middle-age!—“ For a woman—oh, hideous. Fancy if I 
were thirty-one to-day! You would not dance with 
me. ’ 

“ Of course not.” 

r 

“ But you would not,” she persisted to-his tone which 
reversed his words. “ Because at thirty-one I would 
not be at a ball. Meantime— ! ” She rose, her misty 
garments floating lightly round hex - . Smiling, jesting— 
a radiant vision far removed from one-and-thirty. 

“ Surely you needn’t go—so soon.” 

“ Surely I must. Have you forgotten that I’m 
engaged for every dance. Besides, it’s not so soon.” 

“It seems it. Wait till your partner comes for 
you.” 
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•‘lit. Because I want spare time to introduce you 
to^riends of mine—and you are to dance with both of 
them." 

“ Delighted.” 

On their way they met Jane Atkinson returning 
with her partner from supper. She darted forward to 
Faith. “ Oh, it’s the most heavenly ball! ” sho 
murmured to her. “ I am enjoying it hugely. 1 want 
you to promise to come to-morrow afternoon—tIris' 
afternoon, I should say!—to talk it all over with 
us.” 

Faith promised, and introduced Mr. Mowbray; then 
was claimed for the dance, and hurried away. 

She was better than beautiful—she was, Mowbray 
said to himself. Her hair in itself would make a study 
—often one heard hair called gold, but rarely did one 
see it. And her eyes—never yet had he beheld sucl^ 
eyes—velvet blue. Velvet blue came oddly even in 
thought, he knew; an unorthodox comparison for eyes 
not brown or black, yet all the same the comparison 
which struck him respecting hers. Over all, that 
arresting personality which aunt Hester’s niece pos¬ 
sessed. 

“I must confess," Jane Atkinson avowed, “that 
washing up the breakfast things this morning, I felt a 
sort of Cinderella re-established in her pumpkin, after 
as it were a night out in fairyland. I did enjoy 
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myself. You were so good, Faith, in heaping partners < 
on us ." 


“You were indeed,” Ethel Murray joined in, “and 
as well, I enjoyed so much the sight of such a party— 
the decorations, the flowers in lovely masses. I hope 
you thought Jane’s dress a great success. We did.” 

“A great success ; the pale blue so becoming to her- 
And your black one too'was very nice.” 

** “ Was it ? Mine I selected more in the spirit in 
which the Vicar of Wakefield’s bride chose her 
wedding-dress, and he his wife! ‘ Not,’ he said, ‘ for a 

fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear 
Well.' As regards a wife I have always thought that 
especially prudent.” 

“ But I insisted on the more reckless pink roses to 
make it worthier the great occasion,” added Jane. 

“ And stitched them on with her own busy fingers. 
Faith, I have quite lost my heart,” said Ethel, as one 
who has not lost hers can say it, “to that Mr. 


Mowbray. He is absolutely charming.” 

“ Yes. He is charming.” 

a racUL^nd good-looking. Such fine grey black-lashed 
'-'rely jch look so well with his dark hair.” 
eyes, wtn j re f u lly taken stock of for the novel when 
«He is cai „y &n n er j e{ j j ane « H e be the man 
it will be writ Well, he may be a very poetically 

in it, y° u “rsonally I got on better with 

attractive person, but p<- v?4 
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Mr. IJprshaw. No doubt in appearance less romantic, 
buffi much prefer him." 

“ Oh, Jane / ’’ as if in arranged chorus struck in the 
others. 

“ I do. Appearance isn’t everything. And besides, 

I consider that Mr. Kershaw’s suits him. BluSf, sturdy, 
essentially manly. Like his character, I’m certain. 
He danced a second time wit if me, and Mr. Mowbray 
did not, and that by nature of it, may affect mj 
predilections. Mr. Kershaw was telling me about 
his life in Australia, which interested me. He 
said he had put together a good pile of money out 
there.” 

“ How like him! ” to herself Faith said. Aloud, 

“ Yes, so he did. Mr. Kershaw is rich; and is as well 
most kind and good. He has such a kind heart, I 
know, and have reason to know, for I was acquainted^ 
with him in Australia, and after my dear father’s 
death he was everything to me. I never can forget 
it.” 

“ I have an idea to lay before the assembly,” Jane 
announced. “ A daring idea. One I have been 
thinking out before you two came in, whilst I was 
making camisoles. I have had a hideously uninterest¬ 
ing order for camisoles. Couldn’t Ethel and I give a 
little tea-party ? A little pseudo-entertainment to the 

friends who have been so kind to us. Would Mrs. 
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Stanhope condescend to come ? Would anyone^gare a 
straw about it ? ” 

“ Of course aunt Hester and I would like to come.” 

“I would like just as much as Jane to give.it, if 
we did not bore our friends,” said Ethel. “ For if you 
look into it, the people we want to ask are the people 
who meet each other in all other places—gay and 
pleasant places. Why should they trouble to come 
'iiere ? ” 

“If one analysed everything, one wouldn’t do 
anything,” returned Jane practically. “ When I sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Kershaw that he might perhaps one day 
look in on us, as a friend of Faith’s, and so on, he seemed 
ready to come. Then I sounded Mr. Mowbray. 
There’s no earthly use, you know, in pretending to 
have a little party, and not a man at it.” 

. “ No. And in the rush of the season men are difficult 

to get.” 

“ Men are ever difficult to get. Still, isn’t it better 
to ask them now, and at once, before it has passed 
from their minds who Ethel and I are? I thought 
that those two, so intimate with all of you, might 
possibly drop in.” 

Over the uninteresting camisoles she had thought 

it all out. Given to her this rare choice of making the 

acquaintance of a wealthy man, she assuredly would 

endeavour to develop it. Supposing he came once in 
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the Jmy season, might it not lead to his coming a 
second time when it was not the season, nor so busy. 
Jane in her calculations always pierced beyond the 
present. 

“ I'm sure I don’t see why they should not droj) in,” 
Faith said. t 

Neither did Mowbray nor Kershaw. Both came to 
the little party which Jane, with characteristic energy, 
at once initiated. Mowbray’s studio lay quite near 
their flat. Kershaw was an entirely idle man. For 
both men these girls who worked to keep themselves 
had the attraction of novelty in hostesses. The tiny 
drawing-room, gay with flowers and so tastily and 
lightly furnished, looked quite tempting. Everyone, 
including little Peter, assiduously attended to, seemed 
to enjoy themselves, and Jane’s daring idea turned out 
an indisputable success. 

“ I feel inordinately proud of myself,” she exclaimed. 

“ There’s no reason that we shouldn’t run to a couple 
more of these little things in the winter, when the days 
are dull and sociable. It has been a stride in life, I tell 
you! Having men, and men of the world too, in to 
tea. We are advancing. Believe me, my dear Ethel, 
the way to achieve things, is to believe that you can 
achieve them. Now, you never would have attempted 
to scoop inside our little shed men out of the gay 
society set.” 
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She felt prouder still, more triumphant, when Opilts 
followed. Kershaw sent them passes for Hurlingham 
on Saturday. Mowbray invited them when he was at 
home in his studio to a few friends. Jane had drawn 
nearer to the chief object for which she had ordered 
her going. The life she craved might yet be hers. 

- «Hs« r Murray the^ progress was a less exultant 

matter. It did not affect her scheme of life, and she 
Md not leisure for its benefits. Jane, to a large extent, 
could apportion to her wish the time for her occu¬ 
pations, but she could not; and when one day passes 
for Kanelagh arrived, with Mark Kenshaw’s compli¬ 
ments, she was unable to accept one. 

Jane was aghast. Mr. Kershaw might be there, and 
further chances of developing his acquaintance offered 
her. 

,, “lam very sorry,” Ethel said, “ but I can’t possibly 
be free on a Wednesday. I wish I could, for I’d like 
to go, and if I did not, would like to go, on your 
account.” 

“ Well, as I can’t go alone, I must only write sweet 
gratitude to Mr. Kershaw and send him back his 
passes.” 

And Jane’s buoyancy returned to her support. 
After all, the whole affair was not a blank. A pretty, 
grateful letter was progressive beyond nothing at 
all 
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A v£- then Kershaw sent passes for the following 
Sun%ay instead, and Jane’s delight was boundless. All 
her .leisure between times went in confectioning for 
herself a hat, in materials for which she plunged 
heavily. But then a hat, she argued, was so important. 
Close to the face for its becoming: prominent towards 
effect where the rest of the toilette must, alas, remain 
below the mark, the London season mark which was so 
exalted. 

She and Ethel reached Banelagh by a bus, and 
strolled about its grounds. How sweet they looked. 
How charming the gardens lit up by the sunlight and, 
the flowers, the delicate dresses, and gay sunshades.’ 
The water, with the swans floating serenely, and 
couples, men and maidens, poling leisurely in boats, 
or resting lazily in them in cool nooks by the 
banks. 

“We might be hundreds of miles away from London,” 
Ethel commented. 

“With at the same time the delightful knowledge 
that we are not,” responded Jane. 

“ Somehow,” said Ethel, “ I feel as if we—the whole 
gay company, I mean—all of us, were intruders here.” 

“ Intruders! ” 

“ Yes, with our ganjes and sportB and modern Lon¬ 
don ways. I can fancy the ghosts of the members of 

the old Kit-Cat club gliding through their grounds 
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reproaching us for bringing them to them, aiEVde- 
'manding by what right ? ” 

“ Good sirs, by the best of right. By permit cf a 
member of to-day.” And as they laughed, the member 
of to-day came up and joined them. 

“ Miss 1 Murray has been imagining us intruders 
•, here/’ Jane told him. “ The ghosts of ancient members 
haunt her, reproaching our giddy invasion of their 
cltib.” 

“ I can’t say that I follow Miss Murray’s imagina¬ 
tions,” returned Kershaw matter-of-factly, as he went 
to order their tea under the trees. 

After it he and Jane strolled away through the gar¬ 
dens, but Ethel preferred to await them in the shade, 
and listen to the band. She enjoyed the music, and 
to herself observed that “ two are company, but three 
make one too few.” 

Kershaw brought them home in hismotor, and Jane 
had spent a blissful day. How pleased she felt—how 
good. In her father’s vicarage they would have held 
that her day had gone Sabbath-breaking, and yet how 
good she felt! And in the old Sundays at the vicarage, 
after two long services in church, what a wicked and 
rebellious person had the evenings found her. 

So ran her meditations, with gleaming under them a 
silver thread of hop®, True, the attentions of Mr. 
Kershaw summed up to bp great things. She had no 
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gro^ds for undue elation, yet surely, she might flatter v 
herself, a start had been achieved—and everything 
must have its beginning. How delightful the smooth 
rapid whirl back in' the motor, in place of the tedious 
joggling bus. People who owned motors owned* lives 
running on easy tyres to match them. And she liked 
Mr. Kershaw—liked him so mpch. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


\e 

“Do you know. I think that whoever selected for 

0 

you your baptismal name, executed unconsciously a 
surprise for your friends in the future,” Mowbray ob¬ 
served to Faith. "Hearing the name Faith one’s 
imagination meets someone demure, dovelike, Quakerish 
—far different to the brilliant impersonation that Miss 
Lassetter presents." 

She explained to him the origin of her misleading 
name. “After all,” she added, "how constantly 
' Infants are. christened according to the present 
into which they are born. It would be so futile 
speculating how far the future might bear out the 
fancy.” 

“ Of course. And people christen babies in honour 
of war-victories and royal visits and personal escapes 
fr» im accidents and all sorts of fantastic derivations. 
But Bai |zac held the theory that the names bestowed on 
persons bea. * a secret influence on their characters, 

^U. * 

and it amuses mC° to follow it. Do you, I wonder, 

possess an unusual comC man( f of faith ? ” 
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"A can’t say. I don’t feel to have had my power of, 
faixn, ‘whether in events or people, fairly tested.” 

‘‘ Ah! Sometimes I have watched Balzac’s theory 
work out beautifully. Sometimes—! I know a Hope 
who is a despairing pessimist. A Ruth who is»fickle, 
unaffectionate, as worldly a time-server as lives.” 

“ And I know a Valentine who often as is* 
frivolous, foolish in conversation, frequent in laughter—” 

“Altogether a melancholy strayed-away from the 
grand old bishop Valentine who was canonised, you 
infer—” 

“ More under influence of the flighty saint whoiq 
we associate with February the fourteenth. Yet, there 
weren’t two proper saints Valentine, were there?" 

“No. I believe it’s hard to trace how the lover’s 
festival came in, for there is only one fine old saint for 
me to fall short from. As to laughter I take no shameA 
considering I hol'd a noble prerogative. As to laugh 
is the one faculty we have which animals have not, let 
us by all means exploit our superiority. Even aunt 
Hester can’t allege that Peter the Great can laugh.” 

Such intimate and easy friendship had grown upon 
them, thrown naturally and constantly together. 
Mowbray had always dropped in at his uncle’s as one 
of the household, as they liked having him, and he was 
happily appreciative of them, and now he slipped 
again into his old customs and was welcomed by all, 
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4 including little Peter, whom he pronounced the finq^J of 
reigning autocrats, telling Mrs. Stanhope that his entire 
ascendency over her was one of the most notdble 
triumphs of mind over matter. 

“ Pr rdon the apparent ineptitude of my comparison 
aunt Hester. I don’t mean to infer that you have 
' 'pauc Jf y of character, byt that in ruling power, you 
know, Peter the Great surpasses you.” 

That he and Faith should fall in love with one an¬ 
other, aunt Hester had from the first divined, and 
said to her husband, who agreed that nothing could be 
nicer. And if no thing could be more nice, few things 
could be less inevitable, for they had mutual admira¬ 
tion one of the other, mutual tastes and inclinations, 
and propinquity to work these up. In the gay swing 
of the world they were partners in dancing, in flirting, 
laughing; in the more quiet comradeship, in talking 
real thoughts and of the real life that underlay the 
surface. Faith found herself speaking to him of her 
father, loving to describe him, wishing he could have 
known him. 

“When I think back on those Beenes and on the 

whole life in such direct and curious contrast to this 

one, I feel that I must really be a reincarnation of 

my former self, and not my, actual self at all,” 

she said. “The Faith Lassetter who watched dear 

father die, did die with him, and then this one came to 
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lif^n the buehman’s hut, and marched with them, and , 
as the charwomen term it ‘ did ’ for them—” 

* It never came to that! ” he interrupted. “ Surely 
yoq never really ‘ did ’ for bushmen ! ” 

“Yes—why not ? under the circumstances. I Jielped 
in cooking and in washing-up, and in every wily I could 
for them. Don’t look so horrified! It was th^'esit* 
that I might do when they were hampered with me, 
and when Mr. Kershaw had done so much for me. 
Has not aunt Hester told you ? ” 

“ She told me that he saved your life, and that subse¬ 
quently he lent you all the money that you needed. 
But I didn’t know the detail. I didn’t know that you 
had helped in service to men from the bush, nor can I 
see why you should have been allowed to. It strikes 
me as quite horrible! Aunt Hester wrote me a long 
letter all about you, and the melancholy fnisconceptj^a 
through her letter to your father being lost, and her 
having to advertise for you. And about this Kershaw 
having been your escort home. I don’t suppose you 
found him very sympathetic company, did you ? To 
me he seems as commonplace as he is common. One 
who would not run to fancy very markedly! ” 

“ But one who ran very markedly to fact. I never 
can forget all Mr. Kershaw did for me.” Mr. Mowbray 
was, Faith knew, in ignorance of the hiatus between her 

arrival in London and her arrival in Queen’s Gate. 
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On that point aunt Hester preserved strict silence^nd 
enjoined the same on her, and as she was responsible 
for the undesirable occurrence she was bound to respect 
commands regarding it. “ I feel under obligations, to 
him greater than I ever can repay.” 

“ But iS'mot that making rather much of them ? In 
ithe beginning he simply responded to the instincts of 
humanity—afterwards he was no doubt good and help¬ 
ful, and I can imagine your feeling grateful to him. 
But as to obligations that can never be repaid ! Well, 
the Irish have an expression for exaggeration as ‘ going 
to the fair ’ with an idea, and I really think you carry 
Kershaw’s benefactions to the Irish fair.” 

“ I never shall forget them—never ought, nor never 
can. In any case to forget is not my nature. An in¬ 
jury would remain with me as clearly, and I never 
could forget it.” 

“ Dear me ! what a terribly vindictive person! ” 

“ But I shouldn’t want to injure my offender in re¬ 
turn. I don’t think I should thirst for my revenge, 
though on the other hand, never forgetting I suppose 
I could not heartily forgive. I can’t help it, can I ? I 
can’t control my memory. And in respect to benefits 
it keeps me really quite troublesomely and conscienee- 
strickenly grateful.” 

“ Well, I persist that I don’t consider that you need 

remain actually conscience-stricken over Mr. Kershaw. 
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What, by the way, is his origin ? Bushman ? Squatter ? 
T<raJ mind he is worthy of either.” 

He is English. He went out to Anstralia to make 
his fortune just as my father did.” Faith ever loyally 
made the best of Kershaw. “ And now I have a delight¬ 
ful idea about him,” she cried gaily, “ I do believe he is 
going to fall in love with Jane Atkinson, and then I 
can do my very best to heljTbn his affair.” 

“ Is he indeed ? ” and Faith’s gaiety was infectious, for* 
Mowbray’s leapt alert to match it. “ Now that I think 
of it, I have heard him admire her as a fine handsome 
girl. Of course you could help on that, and of course 
it would be an excellent arrangement for her as welir 
I daresay he’s sterling.” 

“He is. Besides Jane likes him immensely. Likes 
him, I mean in that kind way—you know—” 

“ I know. All the better then. Everyone to their 
tastes !” 

“ Everyone! ” 

Their eyes met. Whimsical, searching grey eyes. 
Shining, answering blue ones. 

Decidedly Jane Atkinson’s love-affair had two firm 
allies. 

Kershaw met her at dinner in a quiet way at Queen’s 
Gate. She and Ethel Murray and Mowbray the only 
other guests. He met her as well at a party Mrs. 
Stanhope made up for Earl’s Court one evening, where 
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he and she turned out the only members of it suffi- 
jjjently intrepid for a voyage in the flying-machind; mid 
when they had accomplished it they found themselves 
lost together, and much time went in finding the others 
to rejoin. This accident Faith reckoned most aus¬ 
picious*. $he knew Jane’s opportunities with Mr. Ker¬ 
shaw were limited. Oh, could she but make aver to her 
her oWn! The many balls whereat she unfailingly 
idunced twice with him. How true it seemed what 
Jane had once exclaimed, that the more desirous of 
matrimony a girl was and the more important it was 
for her to achieve, so much the fewer were her chances 
granted towards it. 



CHAPTER XIX 


% 

The glittering days rushed on. The London season 
drew near its end. Mingling in its local gossip sounded * 
plans for Cowes and Scottish moors and foreign 
resorts, for the latest inventions in cures for nerves 
and digestions scared away by fashionable living. Mr. 
Stanhope declared himself quite ready to transplant” 
his golf to the couutry place he had taken until 
November. 

“ Henry says that Boldrewood is beautiful,” his wife 
added. “ We are lucky to get it, and I’m sure we shall 
all enjoy it immensely. Of course, Yal, you will come 
and stay with us there.” 

“ Delighted, thanks, aunt Hester. Meanwhile, to-day, 
you know, you are coming to my studio to see my whole 
gallery exposed.” 

“ I know—but it must be late, quite late. There are 
so many afternoons that I must first go to. Faith too 
ought—” 

“ Faith won’t.” Faith thrust in laughing. 

“Ought to come with me. Farewell parties of 
189 
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'ienda leaving town. I shouldn’t like not just to 
pok in on them to say good-bye.” • * 

“Dear aunt, I know well what your ‘just looking 
a ’ at parties means! No, no—not for me ! Please 

>ick me up later at the studio.” 

% 

First ste made her way to Jane Atkinson. She 
/anted to bring her some old lace belonging to a friend 
>f Mrs. Stanhope’s which needed careful mending. A 
ilghly paid commission which she was pleased to have 
secured for her. 

Jane was in the ‘general ’ running up seams on her 
swing-machine. She was delighted to get the lace. 

By no means an unpleasant job, and easy to accomp- 
ish these long light days, and my time expended not 
ang compared to the good reward which will come in 
andy, as I have spent more on clothes of late than 
ver before in my life. Never before in my life 
laving had such delightful larks to* wear them at- 
fou’ve not come to stay with me, Faith, I divine by 
our array. It would indeed be waste of substance in 
he * general.’ What an exquisite blue your dress is—a 
lew one, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, new to-day. I can’t stay long with you, I 
sar, because I’m going on to Mr. Mowbray’s studio, 
le has gathered together the pictures and odds and 
nds he has had stored so long, and aunt Hester and 
. are going to see them.” 
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jOh! Well, it will be livelier for you than droning 
Tfith me. Mr. Mowbray’s giving a little party, Jf 
suppose,” added Jane, somewhat wistfully. 

“ Oh no. Nobody beyond aunt Hester and 
myself.” 

Faith could run to a new aud lovely d'^esa for a 
mere visit! How nice to be able thus to gratify ancj^ 
stimulate the admiration of * man, thought Jane. She 
always felt certain that Mr. Mowbray was one ‘ol ’ 

( faith’s admirers—easy for her to collect them by the 
dozen. 

“ Ethel still maintains her admiration of Mr. 
Mowbray,” she observed. “ Her of course Platonic - 
( admiration, for Ethel is Plato regarding men. She 
^ holds him up as good to look at, good to speak 
with, good to listen to! His voice decidedly is 
beguiling.” 

“ Yes,'his voice is nice—it changes so. But you find, 
Mr. Kershaw better, don’t you ? ” 

“ I do. I get on like a house on fire with Mr. 
Kershaw.” 

“ I’m glad you do ”—and Faith felt glad as well that 

discussion had veered to him. She couldn’t talk of 

Val Mowbray with Jane, and Jane’s relentless and 

mundane analysis. “ And I’m glad you appreciate 

him because he’s a good, kind-hearted man, although a 

little rough upon the surface.” 
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«< I don’t find him rough. He’s honest and oftt- 
^poken—better than the polished humbug of fop£”^» 

l> He’s not a fop,” laughed Faith. 

“He’s rich too, to add to his good qualities. To be 
rich is a good quality, for I must say, making the best 
of things;! and saying that they’re better than they 
might be, or than they have been—all the same one 
"often sickens of it all. The stitching and the odd- 
71 jobbing, and the washing-up and mending, and the. 
buses and the cheap restaurants—upon my word. 
Faith, you are lucky ! You are! ” 

Poor Jane. Outside lay the day: warm, sunshiny, 
”ihviting. She was young, robust, pleasure-loving. Oh, 
to be stepping out into it—not encased within the 
walls of her working-room. 

“ I am—I know. And I hope that you too will be,” 
Faith said. “ One can never tell—” 

“ No, one can’t tell. Sometimes one guesses . . . And 
some have lives bereft of cause for even guessing— 
think how hideous that must be. You must fly off? 
Well, indeed I won’t attempt detaining you. Good¬ 
bye, my dear, and may you enjoy yourself. Never 
have I seen you look nicer! ” 

Jane turned to the lace left with her. She knew 
what in her life she was at present guessing at. It 
made her prone to feeling restless. She shook out the 

lace. It demanded close attention, and fixing her 
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nAd resolutely on it, she set at once to work at its 
ifpiirs. 

faith went her way to Mowbray’s studio, and the 
jingle of the hanBom horse’s bells made a little tune 
that caught the words her friend had spoken. She 
was lucky ! She never had looked nicer! they sang 
softly as she sped along. She was lucky, |he felt* 
happily. She looked nice, she felt happily too. She 
r had thought out her appearance carefully, balancing ' 
its detail on what she knew of Valentine Mowbray’s 
taste. 

“ I imagine,” he cried, greeting her, “ that inside my 
studio has wafted a puff of the blue heaven’s self! It 
has a charming effect, and I am so glad that enclosed 
in it it holds you.” 

Around him he had disposed a great accumulation 
of his paintings. Framed and hung on the walls, or 
reclining temporarily against them: unframed, rest¬ 
ing, piled one on top of the other. Highly finished, 
semi-finished, never to be finished. Pictures in oils, 
pictures in water-colours. “ A delightful litter ! ” 
Faith exclaimed. 

“ Litter ? Litter indeed! You insult me. Why, 
all the ‘mess,’ my landlady says, is cleared away. I 
wish you had seen it yesterday.” 

“You know, of course, the picture I most want to 

examine. ‘The Fates’ that aunt Hester told me 
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about. That many people said you named as a trfhk, 
l ecause it really represented no more than a pr&c y 
picture.” 

“And I always declined to interpret,” he laughed, 
“ because it would be too absurd. There is nothing 
mystic, I* assure you. Look for yourself. It is most 
obvious—and you may not even consider it a pretty 
picture.” 

A cottage, picturesque in its rusticity. Delightful 
russet greens in moss studded the border of its 
thatched roof, on one end of which ran a purple line 
of snapdragon. In its tiny garden-patch flamed a 
glow of colour, and hollyhocks reared crimson guards 
against its doorway. Through this shewed the interior 
of the little dwelling, where by the smouldering fire 
dozed an aged man. Above him the mantel was 
decked with a neat cotton valance, a pair of shining 
brass candlesticks and a couple of spotted china dogs. 
Such, carefully reproduced, were the accessories to the 
leading figures in the picture. 

A girl stood by the crimson hollyhocks against the 
open door. She embodied that peculiar beauty which, 
faltering before severer rules, triumphs in sheer youth 
and colouring. Youth spoke in her round, lax limbs, 
in her curly head, in her pretty chubby face, sunburnt, 
a little toil-stained, yet so wholly free from lines that 

life disfiguringly carves. No strength of purpose lay 
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inker face, and the expression in her dark and lovely 
e|W dfeemed suddenly to have come into them as if g# 
at # once to oust childhood’s lingering sparkle. For 
woman’s love raged in them now, with woman’s sudden 
pain and anguish. They sought, questioning, entreat¬ 
ing, the eyes of her companion. A man—by mark of 
birth and mien and clothes, a gentleman: and hand A 
some, insiduous, persuasive, he bent to the girl. 
Behind her, the poor little cottage with its toil and 
care, and the feeble old man dozing. Before her, 
beyond the road outside, the wide deep rushing river. 
Between the one and other, the tempter. Three fates 
for choice. 

“ I do think it a pretty picture,” Faith said softly. 
“ A very pretty picture—and the girl is wholly 
charming.” 

“ And the inference plain enough, no doubt, to you. 
There’s nothing* remarkably subtle. A trifle sordid, 
perhaps—” 

“I think you have kept the sordid out of it. How 
clever—how very clever you are.” 

“I’m glad you imagine me so. And now we have 
had enough of it, haven’t we ? Let’s turn to something 
else.” 

“ I like ‘ The Fates ’—” Faith lingered. 

“ Then would you care to have it ? You are most 

welcome to it—there’s nothing to thank for, really. 
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I’ll Bend it to you—or you can take it away with 
KjJien aunt Hester comes, as it’s all ready !h 
respectable Academy frame. The enemy can say t'a|| 
the frames wjiich it demands are the best parts of tnl 
pictures we send to it! ” 

Never Lad his work been so dear to him as whilst he 
owatched the girlish figure flit round amongst it Her 

41 

airy draperies were symbolic, for a bit out of the heaven 
had floated down inside his studio. A living bit out of 
the blue heaven—the heaven that lies so far above our 
reach. She cared for what he cared for. What t in his 
eyes seemed best, she, without knowing so, preferred. 
She understood his difficulties, and entered inlfco his 
success. And if all human nature needs sympathy 
and comprehension, beyond all others the artistic one 
supremely craves it. The artist can, no doubt, live in 
his art, the desire of its creation, the triumph of its 
achievement—but what crowns it with a golden joy ? 
When the melody is heard, the writing read, the paint¬ 
ing seen, by the comrade who is in sympathy with 
him. When along his road comes one whose pulse 
can measure the beats of his pulse, whose heart can 
throb with his heart, whose soul in secret has touched 
his souL 

Outside the studio lay the baser world, forgotten, 

* 

vanished. Inside for a little space had slidden instead 

the ethereal and fanciful. And yet so few words said 
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^/Anight nofc have been spoken out amid the multitude 
^et that would have stayed unsaid had one mor/ 
y ten there. 

t At length Faith sat upon the sofa with only a sketch 
[- >ook in her hands. Mowbray beside her to mak? ex¬ 
planations, as it naturally led to divergencies Into the 
artist’s ways. Where this one had been taken, and. 
that; and when and why— 

“ Yes, these, as you say, are pretty bits. All done in 
Ireland, where I must go again some day—because of 
its people. So irresistible they are, of whatever class 
or sex. A villainous climate though, and seeing that 
one can secure that here in England, it seems a super¬ 
fluity to go away to seek it. That somewhat nebulous 
lump of vegetable matter stuck in the corner was once 
a tuft of shamrock, aud the portrait is a feeble likeness 
of the girl who with her sunshade prodded it out of the 
sod, so as we might hunt through it for a four-leafed 
one. I was spending a few days in her home. She 
said that the benighted Saxon was incapable of dis¬ 
criminating between the genuine product of the Emerald 
Isle and the clover which grows to his hand in English 
soil, and which is a mere empty herbage. Whilst in the 
true Hibernian shamrock the leaves stand, one for 
Hope, one for Faith, one for Love, and now and again 
will St. Patrick drop beside them a tiny fourth one to 

shed luok upon all three. So we searched and searched 
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that tuft, and just as we had given it up, she pou' js|s| 
upon a veritable four-leaver and gave it me. I ensbtifflj; 
it carefully within my pocket-book, and had it thews 
for ages, and then one day discovered I had lost it,”, fl 
“ But not your luck with it! ” 1 

“No. Yes—in a way. Not, certainly, in every' 

way.”.* r 

Not in each leaf! Then, which one failed you? 
Hope ? Faith ? No ! There remains only one—” and 
Faith stopped short of its word, and with a sudden 
graveembarrassment. “But one must not ask questife no - 
she resumed, recapturing her lightness, “ they - 
fair—not polite. xOwbray re-\ 

“ Questions are not fair—not polite," ^ staring out! 
peated unmeaningly, and paused a minr_” He paused 
before him. “ As to my luck in my—Iove l8 i 0 ns, wondered 
a^ew, and Faith, jealously reaching concli i 8 h girl who had 
what had lain between him and the Thqn suddenly 
given him the four-leaved shamroc’her full in her face, 
he broke out determinedly, looking^ I wan fc to say to 
“This has brought me to somethirr have been wishing 
you—that I want you to know. ^ difficult, and 

to tell you—to tell only you—but it 
many things have put me off. But now—” ■ ogether, 

He stopped a second to gather his speech t^ratch^ead 
and in that second sounded outside the door a S'^ter4 said 

a little push, and long-drawn sniff. “ Aunt Ht. 
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th»^ r °k 6 °®> an( i bounded to his feet. “Here comes 
_irfljpi8neer.” 

f \Je crossed to the door and opened it. “ Enter, Peter 
the.Great,” he cried, with a rush of indescribably mingled 
j. relief and vexation. “Here we are, aunt Hester, 
awaiting your arrival.’’ 
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" I positively am offended with you, Val. You offend j 
and vex me, and as well you will your uncle. The idee Jr 
of your not coming to us at Boldrewood! Wene - « 6r 
for a moment contemplated such a thing." 

“ Very kind of you, aunt Hester, and I should have 
liked immensely to go to you, but there are all these 
arrears in sketching to be made good, and I really must 
work whilst the days are long—and must go abroad and 
gather together ideas, now that I have set up seriously 
agajn in London, you see.” 

“ No, I don’t see. Neither, as you know, do you see. 
There is no ostensible reason upon earth why you 
shouldn’t pay us a visit at Boldrewood as well as go 
abroad and gather together ideas. We believed that 
you were coming, you said one day that you were 
coming—or that you’d like to come, the same thing— 

and now you throw us over.” 

“Throw you over, aunt Hester! But you don’t I 

hope, really think that, Well, then, may I run down 

for a week-end ? I could manage that—” 
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week-end ? A week to its end would be shabby 
'though. I had hoped to have Faith’s friends, Mfes 
*A#kinson and Miss Murray as well, and that we should 
all have been a little intimate house-party together in 
the dull delightful country—the novelty of its i*ulness 
is delightful for a time—but they prefer to spend their 
short holidays in their hogjes: so nice of t(j^n. Btft'* 
you will come to us. That’s settled then, and perhaps, 
once there, you will have the good feeling to remain 
longer. 

Futile it seemed to form good intentions. In the end 
the current would just drift you along with it. Natur¬ 
ally the last thing Mowbray would desire would be to 
vex his good relations, so in the dull delightful country 
he found himself with them. 

The country in July, sunlit, scented, rose-crowned. 
Days all blue and gold, making one forgot that numb, 
destroying winter ever will invade us. Hours one after 
the other, each perfection in B own delight. Morning 
and its dew-gemmed sward and flowers, all glittering 
with promise. Afternoon with mellow steep of rich 
completion. Sunset’s fire-flecked glory ceding to the 
tender amethyst of evening, and then night and the 
moon ruling a world all ebony and silver, hushed and 
fragrant. t 

And through such hours Faith Lassetter walked, 
wrapped in a roseate dream. No longer did she feel 
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that grateful affection was the utmost that lay in tV. 
Live passionately held her, sang to her from morc^W 
until night. Valentine Mowbray was the fulfilment cl 
her life. As comrade, to play out its light moods-, as 
guide and sympathiser in its deeper ones. As the one 
being with power to kindle the flame that had lain 
jtored w'thin her. 

Dangerously complete was her self-surrender. 

When in his studio he had commenced that inter¬ 
rupted conversation—when, starting it, he had ft v ac ed 
round and looked straight at her, into his eyes had flasrAv^ed 
the look before which hers instinctively had hid thei* 
selves, the while her heart had leapt in recognition 
it. The look that speaks without permission, nor calls! 
on craft nor experience for its interpreter. And Faith! 
had rested happily, not chafing against the interrup¬ 
tion. Did rot days and days of opportunities stretch 
out before them, and the nebulous present was all too 
beautiful to hurry to its crisis. . 

There had come a little shock when Mrs. Stanhope 
wondered over Val’s announcement that he must go 
abroad without first staying with them. A little icy 
breath of doubt had blown across her sunny imaginings 
that, not cased in hard words, had yet placed Val 
naturally at Boldrewood, and hp and she amid the 
flowers and sunshine. 

And then the imaginings proved true, and one day of 
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b^jie and gold, when the very air was blue, laced with 
| jjd-fpeeked shafts, he and she were loitering through 
iffidling, basking. 

They were alone together in the ambient glory. 
Mr. Stanhope, enjoying the proximity of about the 
finest links in England, was playing golf. * Mrs. 
Stanhope, exploiting her pastime, was paying calls. 
All her life having enjoyed the blessing ab a v&$'i£ 
acquaintance, she reaped the beneficial results qpon 
the character that a vast acquaintance grants. A 
philosophy from as it were a Society-Buddha descends 
upon society devotees. A comfortable parting from 
differentiation and entering a negation wherein all 
persons blend fairly alike, and become indiscriminately 


acceptable. 

No one would care to accompany her, she knew, 

she added cheerily as she announced her plans. No— 

no one. They advised even Peter to stay instead 

with them, they laughed. But Peter had gone with 

her. He was perfectly aware what choice was laid 

before him, and aware of how much higher interest 

and pleasure lay in rambling through grass and gardens 

than in running on hard roads and being taken hot 

and dusty into the carriage to recruit. Then often as 

not left sitting in it under surveillance of the footman, 

a slight he specially resented, whilst his mistress paid 

her visit. This would happen in the country where 
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the home-dogs were numerous, and resented callerskjin 
their own species, and made rude disturbances: 
LX.idon home-dogs were the exception, and when them 
better inclined towards callers as a relief in London 1 
boredom. Besides, ^n London, paying visits was better 
than remaining indoors, whereas here he could have 
been agreeably in the open air, and with people both 
dear fri&*'Js of his. But Pduer for choice went steadily. 
forth with his best-beloved. Nor had his miiul an 
instant wavered. Its tendency was wholly canine. 

Everyone must have agreed that it was a loAdy 
summer’s day. The glow of sun, the warmth, t’i\e 
perfume and the colours of the flowers combined L9 
make that obvious to the most careless recipient of* 
nature’s gifts. Where temperaments are highly strung, 
with sentient causes stringing then yet higher, ap¬ 
preciation of the summer day can mount to passion¬ 
ate enjoymenf; and to Faith and Mowbray walking 
through it hand-in-hand—despite that of course in 
outward order, they walked corporeally apart—it 
seemed that all that in nature was most sweet and 
lovely, that all that the world wide could hold of 
sweetest and loveliest, lay enmeshed within the scented 
sunlight. 

Happiness was abroad and stirring. The birds 

darting swift-winged twittered it on their way, the 

insects dancing blithely in the warm air buzzed it, the 
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typs plunged honey-deep in blossoms hummed it 
ljpmifously—no falling short met them as they wjpib 
Jfngir way. Perfection in a perfect kingdom reigned. 
Their feet appeared to take them where they willed 
unguided. It mattered not where all was beautiful. 
They paused by a magnolia tree spread over a*red brick 
wall, to watch a long bud unfold into a great^vjpry cup' 
of penetrating perfume. How suddenly it opened out 
its fragrant heart, how perfect was the flower set in 
the large leaves of glossy green, bronze-burnished at 
the back. And Faith, bent over it, to eyes that watched 
her, was better worth than any flower. Her dress 
was creamy white, her hat wreathed with deep-blue 
orn-flowers that gave back the colour of her eyes, and 
where they rested on her hair showed tip its yellow 
gold. 

“ I \ you don’t, always wear whit^ dresses,” he 
obsei. 

“ One oj, u asked me why did I not always 

wear blue onv .aughed. 

They wanderer ..rough the roses, pink and ruby-red, 

yellow and white, and by the parterre where geraniums 

and calceolarias edged with brilliant blue lobelia and 

toned between bydark-hued heliotrope made orderly and 

dazzling show, on past the wide herbaceous border by 

the walk. Here a hedge of sweet-peas ran a living 

wall of scent and colour, and tall hollyhocks and lilies, 
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phloxes, and gay marigolds throve riotously, and a 
tiyinel of starry-purple clematis opened on a gritty 
path beneath a line of trees. By this they aaunterecL 
and crossing a field beyond they reached a high wide 1, 
wooden gate, and as iramemorially have people done 
who find' themselves confronted by one, they paused and 
'•ieant against it. 

r,p 

“ What a high gate! ” Faith remarked. “ But you 
can rest your arms comfortably along its top bar, which 
only my chin reaches. If Jane Atkinson were ( here 
she would point to the ever-present disabilities of 
womanhood! ” 

“Poor Miss Atkinson. Her sub-acid dissertations 
amuse me. But it will come out all right for her in 
the end, I think, don’t you ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I do.” 

“ It’8 nice when things work out all right, for, after 
all, the Game of Life I always hold the most unfairly 
played game there is.” 

“Aunt Hester declares that everyone has their 
compensations if only they will look for them.” 

“ Very like our dear aunt Hester! who, as well as 
living herself upon the surface, spends her time 
amongst those who do likewise. No doubt, many 
people placed in the tight corners have some compen¬ 
sations shed in them, but on the other hand, no doubt 
many people get none, and if aunt Hester looked a 
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little deeper, she would have to qualify her optimism. 
JiSsolute hostility of circumstance attends some people 
'fuom cradle to grave, whilst equally absolute favour¬ 
itism ‘goes with others, and an unreasonable injustice 
makes life sheer Hobson’s choice for one, and tffie gay 
embarrassment of riches for the other. Wtfere comes 
in the equalisation for sqgres of human beings struck^ 
out of the pleasant places of the earth by grinding 
poverty, or worse again by bodily defect—oh, how 
hideous I Fancy being deaf or dumb or blind or 
hunchbacked. I think I should have turned into a 
very fiend of rebellious resentment. Don’t talk to me 
of such absurdity as general compensation ! ” 

“ Well, we can lay no claim to it! Let us be thankful. 
We two happy ones—is that bad grammar ? It doesn’t 
signify, it is good saying. Only so lately I was told that 
I was lucky, so lucky—and since, a dozep things have 
caught the words and sung them in my ears; and be¬ 
fore I ever saw you, I knew that you were lucky, from 
what aunt Hester told me.” 

“ Again aunt Hester’s analysis,” he smiled. 

“ Well, when one hears a person described not a 
victim to personal monstrosity, neither of overwhelming 
penury, and granted self-disposal and a sufficiency of 
intellect to gain ^success in the pursuit that most 
appealed to him, one makes one’s deductions! And 

mine culminated when I learnt that you exhibited 
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in the Academy. I can fancy nothing more de¬ 
lightful.” 

“ I can fancy it being outdone in delight. Howeneim 
it was great joy in its day." 

“ At.d joy that’s to come again, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I hope so. I purpose resuming work to that intent. 
And so, hf fore ever you had seen me, you decided that 
I was lucky—taking me by hearsay and for granted. 

I was indeed handed the game in nice playing order- 
only sometimes people dash at false stakes, and by : ere 
own doing spoil it for themselves—not to men 
the endless interference of the others who play aci 
our game. Well, I am neither deformed nor ban?, 
rupt, and I’m possessed of sight, and speech, ana 
hearing—all of which went towards saving you 
disillusionment.” A sub-lying mirth was overcoming 
a certain gravity with which he had started his 


Rejoinder. 

(( ^They all did! Talking of playing the game, Jane 

„„p, to quote a person who in a measure must 
Atki nso\ nt ■ , , , . ,, 

sear h ' \tioi. com P en9atlon8 ' anc ‘ w ‘ 10 always is de- 

Hghtf ° Ut (P omnion ‘ seri8e > says that much serenity 
Jn her,» u by considering how affairs might be 

he effected , 

worse” - who 

,, the t'r t e a lady I know who is greatly 

afflic 188 ^ t ^ inson is lign, but of flesh, and who declares 

Wltfl re dundancv' ie > and'f the cure at Marienbad 
Mat the moat y 206 

1 peasant par t „ 
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is that there she may make certain of seeing someone 
fa^jfc* than herself; which, no doubt, is excell^pt 
rfliijosophy, excellent working philosophy, yet not logic. 
ft'or logic to be logical must reason both ways, so that 
Miss Atkinson would have equally to think oil how 
things might be better, and to my stout acquaintance 
must be apparent many slimmer forms at Marienbad.”* 

“ How you do love to tease ! Well, perhaps I have 
neither logic nor philosophy—” 

“ Neither, I feel certain.” 

“ Nor have I need of either! ” Faith lightly laughed, 
and slipping back the bolt, passed through the gate. 
\ t ,You can stay on that side and moralise if you prefer 

How radiant a presentation of happy youth mocked 
at him. Mowbray, following the slender swaying figure, 
felt it could draw him after it to all eternity. 

Through the golden haze they went, the verdant grass 
beneath tljeir feet pranked with purple thistles and 
shining yellow hawkweed, the wild carrot thrusting 
feathery white rosettes amid them—for nature is a 
tasteful gardener. Long spikes of the blackberry’s 
pinky blossom still lingered here and there upon the 
brambles. Mowbray pushed back a mass out of Faith’s 
way. “ Did ever one pass along a hedge and not come 
across an old boot,” fie cried, spinning one away with 
his stick. “ What makes the tramp decide finally to 
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abandon it, and step for the last time out of it ? Is it, 
I ponder, a psychical moment with him! ” 

“Why such deep-running ideas in connection wjti^ 
merely a tramp’s old boot ? And of all days such a day 
as thift" 

“ Perhaps because of a psychical moment of my 
' (Pwn a short while back—of v all days on such a day as 
this.” 

“And you just hurled it from you, as you have the 
tramp’s old boot ? ” 

“ No. You magnetically drew me out of it.” 

They came to a spinney, fragrant with larch and fir, 
and darkly shady, and threading through its beaten 
path emerged at its end, where spread before them lay 
the open country. Mile after mile, acre upon acre of it, 
rolling away far into the distance. Fields shaded with 
deep green clumps of towering trees, and fields red-gold 
with uncut corn. A ribbon of light bright green where 
the sun struck—a shimmer of blue melting into the 
haze out of sight. A shining world taking its rest in 
summer steep. 

“It is so beautiful—no doubt you’re longing to be 
painting it,” Faith supposed softly, half below her 
breath. 

“No. I have no longing beyond this utter enjoy¬ 
ment,” he returned, speaking no louder. 
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Many a time afterwards Faith went there by herself, 
ad? many times she sketched the scene. But neyer 
^fgain in any day nor hour did she find the light she 
now saw playing upon it. 
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4, U t U 

In November it seemed well to be back in town. 
Gardens had turned scentless and sodden, the darkening 
afternoons were grey and chill. The singing of the 
gnats seeking shelter in the windows was a melancholy 
little dirge, and at dusk the screech-owls shrieked eerily 
like lost souls in pain. 

London was cheery, sociable, in many ways pleasanter 

than when at full tide. There were new plays to 

interest or amuse, with before them friendly little 

dinners, picture-galleries opening, concerts recommenc- 

ing—all, Faith said to herself, so absurdly the same 

again. Aunt Hester dining out and paying visits. 

Val Mowbray in his studio, Jane and Ethel in their 

flat, little Peter in his coat—all the same over again, 

yet so much better. Some hidden charm enhancing 

everything. Her painting more than ever interesting. 

All life so very full of interest and pleasure. 

Again were opportunities given to Jane Atkinson 

of meeting Kershaw at family dinners in Queen’s 

Gate, and again did Jane pluck up courage for a 
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little tea-party in their flat. Everything repeated 
itself 

“ This, if everybody comes, will be quite a grand 
inception, laughed Jane. “ Fancy Mrs. Beauchamp— 
you may remember, Ethel, that Faith got me the Com¬ 
mission to mend her lace—saying she would like £o come, 
and as well to bring a friend—a he male maji friend !' 
Lace mending seems an introduction to society ! And 
now Mrs. Beauchamp thinks I may get another job 
from this Mr. Middleton she wants to bring here. He 
appears from her account to own lace by the fathom, and 
all needing repairs after the ravages of two wives, 
now both dead. 

“That would make us a party of eight—about as 
many as our tiny room can comfortably seat.” 

“ I wish I had a lovely frock to wear at it! Hand¬ 
some, velvet-trimmed, becoming to my large lines which 
can’t so well stand the style euphemised as ‘ simple,’ 
as your slighter ones. You look nice as nice in your 
neat dark cloth.” Jane sighed. Fain, she knew, if they 
all came, would she look her very best. 

They did all come. Mrs. Stanhope and Faith, Mrs. 
Beauchamp bringing the twice widowed lace-owner, 
Mowbray, and later Kershaw, and all apparently 
enjoyed themselves. Mr. Middleton, aged seventy, 
hopped about with tfea and cakes. He was very 

small, with a bald head of the very pink and highly 
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glazed description; he had round piercing black 
eves and a high jerky voice. 

“Altogether he put me in mind of a bird,” Jane 
commented over the subsequent washing-up. “ lF 
hops, and he quite pecks, and he twitters, and has a way) 
of cock'ing his head on one side. But I am going to 
look ovqr miles of lace for him—and three men to five 
women was a fine percentage of men to women at a 
small modest afternoon tea, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Very fine—quite impressive. You ought too, to 
feel proud of the way you make these little things go 
off. It is all you, you know. You are a born 
hostess.” 

“Bather a waste of birth-endowment! I do love 
entertaining, even in that tiny way. But, dear me, 
it does give a lot of washing-up afterwards! Faith 
is extra radiant these times, isn’t she? She looked 
charming—so exquisitely turned 'out. I could see 
old Mr. Middleton staring with admiration at 
her.” 


“ I saw him hopping with admiration after you! ” 

There was something Ethel wished to say to her friend, 

something which for some little time she had wished to 

say to her. She had discovered that Jane’s usually 

sharp sight was blind, and blindness in Jane was an 

alarming symptom. Wherefore'Ethel had resolved to 

open her eyes and be cruel to be kind. A touch of the 
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scalpel in the beginning of things will often save a 
ren#i#g operation in the end. The little clatte^i of 
th§ china washing went on steadily, and then she 
mraced herself for words. She wondered if Jane jvould 
guess she spoke them with a purpose. 

“ Talking of people staring with admiration at Faith,” 
she commenced, “ have yor^ ever noticed Mr*. Kershaw 
staring at her ? I have: and he, I am certain, is very 
much in love with her.” 

“Mr. Kershaw!” Jane looked up quickly, cup in 
one hand, its cleansing rubber idle in the other. “ Mr. 
Kershaw ! I think you must have man-in-love-with- 
Fait.h upon the brain. You constantly suggest that 
Mr. Mowbray is. How many more lovers do you 
intend to bestow on her.” 

“ Well, you see, proverbially the onlooker sees most 

of the game, and in the game of love mere, possibly 

than in any other.' And in that game I stand aside, as 

you know, and can interest myself in looking on. And 

people do say with perhaps a little truth, that those 

who write have in a manner second-sight.” Ethel 

spoke half-jestingly to spare Jane, feeling with what 

deep intent she had opened the discussion. “ I suppose 

the second-sight that painters gain, letting them see 

more than is clear to the ordinary observer. Probably 

this sympathetic sense is what originally prompts 

writers to write, and so I think that even the humblest 
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scratcher of fiction, such as I, must have a little 
pdction of it.” c ^ 

“ Oh. And this literary flair being so enlightening 
and paving revealed to you the heart of Mr. Kershaw^ 
has it, ipay I enquire, informed you as to the result of 
his aspirations? Or of Mr. Mowbray’s? It must be 
very amusing to diagnose with such precision the 
desires of one’s acquaintances.” 

Jane was carrying on the conversation with a 
sudden and unwonted flame of ill temper, and with its 
consequent leaven of a certain rudeness—but Ethel, 
comprehending, pardoned. 

“ Mr. Mowbray is so removed from us, 1 think we 
needn’t study him,” she answered pleasantly. “His 
ways lie so entirely outside ours. Only, as you know, 
we always have agreed that he must fall in love with 
Faith because he has no way of avoiding it! But Mr. 
Kershaw we have come across oftener, and he seems 
more friendly with us, doesn’t he ? ” 

“ Is more friendly with us. Though not pretending 
to the writer’s flair, I can see that. And he has sent us 
Hurlingham passes, and gave us a very pleasant day at 
Ranelagh, when there was no question of Faith being 
there." 

“Indeed he did." But Ethel would not leave un¬ 
finished what she had set herself to do. Jane’s 

temperament was too philosophical to be impassioned, 
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yet"might she be building up for herself a grievous 
disn^j&intment. “ It remains, however, my firm and 
fix^d.belief that Mr Kershaw is deeply in love j/ith 
ffcaith,” resumed she, “ because I have noticed how he 
watches her. I’m sure she never makes a move l^it he 
knows it, never talks with anyone but he ’observes 
it. He stands by as it were solidly on ^uard over 
her.” 

Ethel sowed her seed on good ground, and in ’its 
sowing had been well advised. Jane was by nature 
optimistic, and that which the optimist greatly hopes, 
as that which the pessimist greatly fears, is each prone 
to fancy, will arrive. But she took the course of reason, 
and watching Kershaw under this new light thrown on 
him, she made her deductions. Certain airy visions 
she gave up debating or encouraging. To the bubble of 
her fancy she applied the excellent needle of common- 
sense, deliberately’ pricking it to burst, and she resumed 
regarding matrimony more as a scheme towards 
promotion. Though her temperament was too philo¬ 
sophic to be passionate, she all the same had for a while, 
she knew, come to look upon regarding matrimony in 
that light as a coldly pleasureless speculation—in her 
heart had for a while played upon it a warmer anti¬ 
cipation. But now she took herself in time and 
nipped folly in its bifd. She was indefatigable as ever 

in her odd-jobbing. Underneath its claims she pushed 
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something marked hie jacet, and curiously enough, her 
cheerful grumbling, as Ethel termed it, was now eujyer 
to heard. 

Thus Jane’s little crisis of femininity came to her 1 
in unofficial and unacknowledged fashion, and she 
slid through it by degrees. Not invariably with a 
maelstrom s is confronted the recasting of our private 
personal arrangements. 

Faith worked so assiduously at her painting that 
Mrs. Stanhope feared she might end in professionally 
adopting it—which observed she to her husband, 
would be a thousand pities. 

“There seems a craze among girls for that odd, 
independent life, which must be only wretched for 
them compared to marrying happily and having 
husbands to look after them, and homes for them 

_ o 

to look after. I should be sorry indeed to see Faith 
buried away in an artistic nunnery, and I hope Val 
is not encouraging any such idea. I had quite made 
up my mind that he and she would fall in love and 
marry, but now I hardly know what to think about 
it after his first declining to come at all to us in 
the country, and when he did come, staying but three 
days.” 

“My dear, don’t worry yourself,” her husband 

counselled. “ If Faith doesn’t marry Yal, she’ll 
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marry someone else, you may depend upon it. She’s 
not<#hfe stuff for any nunnery, artistic or otherwise. 
She^s <iot yet two-and-twenty—let the fad run iy&f 
(hut." 

Faith’s ardent desire was to exhibit. She always 
coveted a great deal of anything which seized ht?r fancy, 
and life had taken her up to pet and spoil and grant to. 
her a great deal where it was seized. She pushed on 
with attentive study, and when at fault she appealed to 
Mowbray, who could always at once lay finger on the 
weak spot. The most ambitious composition she had 
yet essayed was to be taken to his studio for his aid and 
criticism. There she would have the proper light, and 
there were all things needful, and he was to play master 
in strict and proper spirit, nothing condoning nor 
slurring over, but sharply reproving all defects. 

The morning appointed for this, however, turned out 
so foggy that tuition had to be deferred. Mowbray 
came to lunch at Queen’s Gate, and after it suggested 
they should go to Burlington House where there was a 
winter exhibition of old master’s works. 

“ The fog looks like lifting,” he said. “ And in any 
case the pictures are well lit. The best lesson we can 
get is studying these old masters, and in weather like 
this, what else is there to do ? ” 

“All points to Bdrlington House! What say you, 
aunt Hester?” 
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“ I can take you there—the shut carriage must be 
our fate to-day, I fear. And I might go in ttfoVand 
sta^.; a little time with you. Yal is an interestingogijide 
to pictures. He can tell one the best to look at” 
Accordingly they set forth. It was cold with the 
peculiar Searching cold of January in London, and Faith 
was wrapped in sealskin, becoming in its soft richness. 
Mowbray, sitting opposite her, exceedingly admired 
her. The dark fur showed up her fairness. In her 
black velvet hat was a knot of vivid carmine, pleasing 
to the eye this grey day, and sufficiently daring with 
her hair. He recalled the fact that he had commended 
this colour to her attention, denying her orthodox im¬ 
pression that for her it was inadmissible. London, as 
they drove through it was all fog and gutter and dismal 
dripping, but there are abstract influences which defy 
those atmospheric, and Yal Mowbray felt in happy 
spirits. “ 

“ Nothing in this world has ever half so much amused 
me as the pocket-pawkerchiefs of Peter the Great,” 
he declared. “Oh yes, I know, aunt Hester, that 
they are scrupulously practical, you have told me so 
before, but that does not interrupt their comedy. His 
monogrammed coat too! His whole kit is so attractive.” 

“ I’m going to get him a new coat,” Mrs. Stanhope 
said. “ His kind good Miss Atkinson has engaged 
again to supply him.” 
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“Then let it be purple this time—imperial purple, 
instead of such ordinary blue wear. Equally becoming 
to # his tawny brindles, and a more appropriate h.vJ for 
him. I like the manner of his seat in the carriaas, and 
the superior gaze with which he scans the tow a from 
it. I insist on purple for his new toga, auflt Hester 
—and he agrees with me._ See how he smiles upon my 
fancy.” 

“ How he smiles, not unnaturally, upon your folly,” 
Faith corrected. 

Mrs. Stanhope did not long linger over the pictures. 
She looked carefully at those Mowbray specially com¬ 
mended to her notice, and she liked them very much 
indeed; she found the lit-up rooms cheerful and , 
warm and pleasant this odious day, but soon she had 
had enough of them and departed to a friend’s at-home 
day. 

Faith and Mdwbray steadily pursued the pictures, 
finding immense pleasure in them. “ Velasquez was a 
master of atmosphere, wasn’t he?” he said. “How he 
can steep in it the beautiful landscapes in the back¬ 
ground of his pictures.” 

“ Can anyone else represent such an absolute dazzle 
of sunlight 1 ” 

“ Ah, you should see where he was born—where the 

sunlight must havd played into his very soul. Such 

colour too—can one ever see so blue a sky away from 
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Andalusia! And Velasquez’s birthplace, Seville, is 
perfect, with its carved white marble patios and ^ts 
hanSsome dark-eyed people, and sun and sky and flowers 
and wealth of colouring. Sevillians have a modest 
sayingbthat whoso the Almighty loves on this earth, to 
him He gives a home in Seville. You should go there 
some day—you must. You would so enjoy it alL” 

“ Somehow, I don’t see aunt Hester in Andalusia.”— 
“ Aunt Hester ? Oh, no! I wasn’t thinking of 
aunt Hester in conjunction with—” 

He broke abruptly off. And across Faith flashed a 
radiant fancy of seeing Seville—not with aunt Hester. 

They lingered over the little six years’ old Don 
Baltazar Carlos, standing gun in hand in hunting array, 
mirth lurking in the child’s eyes, yet all the dignity 
befitting the son of a King of Spain about him, with 
his great dog at his feet. Longer still over Don 
Baltazar Carlos again, a baby prince upon his pony, 
galloping fairly out of the canvas. The pretty child in 
his pretty Spanish dress, green velvet jacket with white 
sleeves, and large black hat, and the high brown boots 
on the tiny feet in the great Spanish stirrups, barely 
reaching level with the pony’s chest. His red scarf 
flies back in the breeze, its gold embroidery gleaming 
in the sun, and life and motion speed with him as he 
gallops through the spring landscape, with its distance 

sweeping away into the blue mountains. 
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“ Velasquez was a wizard of the brush! ” exclaimed 
Mojphfay. “ A veritable wizard.” 

Th# rooms grew thronged. They were comfortable 
this grey afternoon, warm and bright, and the /aily- 
dressed London ladies flitted in 'in numbers to pals the 
time till bridge-parties claimed them, and to ha^e a look 
at the masterpieces on the walls, and scraps of theis 
criticisms floated round. 

Little Don Baltazar Carlos claimed many admirers. 

“ The child is sweet, isn’t he ? But one doubts he 
really rode when he was only three years old. I’m 
always certain that these old artists painted just what 
they fancied.” 

“ What a duck that Spanish child-prince is! Dressed 
up like a man, and holding a gun too ! The dog on the 
ground is the larger of the two! I’m hoping for 
better luck to-day—last night I held a red hand straight 
through, and trumps were always black. In tbs' teeth 
of that what could anybody do ? ” 

“ Did you ever see anyone with such a curious jaw as 
Philip the Fourth appears with ! I daresay Velasquez 
exaggerated it. I’m fresh from my lesson, and am 
just itching to exploit my improved bridge this after¬ 
noon—” 

“ What extraordinary garments the Spanish Infantas 

rejoiced in! And eheir hair is so funny. Have you 

heard that dresses are to be longer than ever this 
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spring ? that blue is positively to be the colour. And 
I’m already sick of it—like the poor, it’s alway 0 ^th 
us, ^because everyone can wear it. It’s a .mere 
uniform—” 

“ I’ua glad we came in good time when we had space 
to let us*’enjoy the pictures,” Faith said. “ And now 
my baser inclinations turn towards tea. Shall we go ? 

t / 

and then it would be nice to come again some morning 
and worship Velasquez in the daylight.” 

“It would be very nice. To-morrow morning, re¬ 
member, you are due at my studio, for the board of 
inquiry into that little picture of yours. I see no 
reason why you shouldn’t grace ne of the coming side¬ 
shows with it—I don’t indeed.” 

“ Oh, don’t you ? How delightful! ”—How delightful 
in every item life kept growing.—“ We won’t have tea 
here, it’s such a poky place. Let’s get back to Queen’s 
Gate.” - 

And as they walked towards the turnstiles, a lady at 
that moment coming through them quickened her steps 
suddenly and darted forwards to Mowbray. 

“ Ah, Valenteen 1 ” she cried, and amazed he started. 

‘‘And so you too are here,” pursued she with a 

pronounced foreign accent. “ But after all, natural 

enough, among the pictures. And, mon ami, how are 

you ? ” Out of an enormous sable muff she put forth a 

tiny white-gloved hand, which Mowbray shook meohani- 
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cally, still in the silence of astonishment. “ But what 
a dty%! What horrors of dulness ! It must make ypu 
stores the more to see me over in your entirely atrocious 
climate, away out of my own dear Paris,” she Tin on 
with immense rapidity. “ But I came purely to febligo 
a friend with my speaking of your language—a friend 
who had to come upon her business, which, Dieu merei r 
is over in three days. ^YVell, Yalenteen, and when 
follows your greeting to me ? ” 

“ I—I—” he commenced, seeming actually at a loss 
for words at all before this dainty apparition which so 
suddenly had claimed him. “ Well, you see, you have 
taken me so greatly by surprise at seeing you over 
here at all—” 

Faith instinctively prepared to walk on by herself. 

“ Taken you by surprise! ” The lady, who as well as 
exquisitely dressed was exquisitely pretty, dark and 
mignonne, threw* back her head and laughed ffhchant- 
ingly. “My dear Valenteen, taken you by surprise 
indeed—cela va sans dire! A great surprise.” She 
drew carefully near Faith’s retreating figure with gay 
malice sparkling in her bright eyes. “ And naturally 
a great surprise, but still plenty of amusement in it,” 
she added in the distinct wording of those who speak 
a foreign tongue. “ To meet thus, all at once in your 
own country, your\>wn—wife.” 

Again her laugh trilled out, and with unmistakable 
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enjoyment, whilst her eyes swept Faith as well as 
Mowbray. 

5 ;h it was who seized and held the situatipn. 
ably self-possessed she held out her hand to 
ray. 

“ Well*' now I daresay you would rather not come on 
Jjo Queen’s Gate,” she said, the scrutiny of the laughing 
lady nerving her to a wonderful ease of speech. “ And 
I can just as easily go home alone—no, don’t come to 
see me off—really, please. I would rather put myself 

into a hansom—yes, much rather. So, good-bye.”- 

Her voice kept light and pleasant. She shook hands 
undisturbedly with Yal, made a slight passing bow to 
Val’s wife, and erect and alert passed from them 
through the turnstile close at hand. Then down the 
wide stairs she tripped with an odd feeling as if they 
and their grey carpetting and the tesselated hall 
beneath must be all rising dizzily and mistily to 
suffocate and crush her. 
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At its best, a very through and complete surprise 
makes a dubitable delight. To a child it may c&rry 
entire joy, because a child lives essentially in the 
moment as it exists, but to maturity the shock of a 
surprise, no matter how agreeable, discounts its pleasure. 
The same shock discounts its grief in the happening. 
The full appreciation follows the surprise. 

Faith Lassetter knew that every atom of the power 
to love which she possessed had been made over to 
Valentine Mowbray. Her heart belonged to him, and 
she had expected that his would belong to'her.- As in 
all ways she had acted to win it to her, it was in her 
ideas reasonable to conclude that so it would be won ; 
and in addition she had had indications to let her rest 
at ease in her conclusion. Words less spoken than 
suggested. Looks impossible to repress during constant 
propinquity. Stray evidences of the love that, like the 
cough with which the old proverb prosaically brackets 
it, cannot be hid. 

But in the first of the surprise she thought less upon 
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all this than upon the surprise itself. Yal married. 
Vjil with a wife, and never to have told anyone About 
her. v And why never to have told anyone about .her ? 
She whs lovely, and evidently a lady, and appeared gay 
and charming and all that he might be proud to parade— 
why therf had he hidden her away ? Certainly he had 
been astonishingly deceitful, odiously underhand, and 
she felt that never could she forgive him. Had she 
known that he was married, things might have gone on 
the same, but they would have gone upon a different 
footing. It quite horrified her now to look back on 
many little things and to know that all the time Yal 
had had a wife in Paris, for she had tried to make him 
fall in love with her when she had fallen so much in 
love with him—and now she must fall out of love with 
him. 

Thus unending astonishment and unending question¬ 
ings kept her irritatingly, exasperatingly awake the 
night through, and in the morning it was comfortless 
and horrible to know with what altered feelings she 
was going to Val’s studio to keep her appointment with 
him. She all the same was glad that she had that 
appointment, as it was better to see him quickly and 
at once get over the first meeting after the discovery. 

A breeze had sprung up and swept aside the fog, and 

the pallid London sunshine lay coldly on the street as 

she walked to the studio. She went quickly, lest the 
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words she had arranged to say might escape her mind 
befo«e ^he had said them in their careful order. Fancy 
having to arrange any words in any order to say to 
Val*! 

“Good morning,” she greeted him pleasantly.* “I 
feel lucky in the fog clearing off' and leaving me*light to 
enable me to benefit by alllhe instruction yoi^are going - 
to give me. I am longing to work up my picture, since 
you think that I might get it into some exhibition—my 
ruling fancy, you know. But you’ve not put it on the 
easel—I hope you have not forgotten all about it! ” 
The success with which she felt she had delivered her 
prepared sentences, helped her concluding ones to come 
quite naturally. 

“ No, 1 had not forgotten about it—I can put it on 
the easel at once.” 

Mowbray swept a swift scrutiny over her. Her 
restless, irritating "bight had run dark shadows round 
her eyes, but otherwise had left no trace. She was erect 
and brightly alert. Youth can go through much, 
remaining outwardly triumphant, and as well, her heart, 
so far, was defiant. 

He, on his side, had thought out neither word nor 
manner. He had not made sure that Faith would come 
to his studio, and did she come, could make no guess to 
what her attitude might be. He raised her picture on 

the easel, and regarded it judicially. 
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“It needs a great deal of careful working-up and 
alteration,” he began. “Your middle distance^hlDrdly 
recedes sufficiently, and your peasant—a very nice,old 
peasmt she is, with her bundle of sticks—a little out- 
tops' her landscape. You wish me to be unflinchingly 
candid, don’t you ? ” 

' “ Most ^certainly. I know that I am still some way 

behind Velasquez! whom we were admiring yesterday.” 
She flung her allusion to yesterday with a hardy gaiety 
which satisfied her. All at once she desired to sting 
him to annoyance. The soft, rich tone of his pleasant 
voice for the first time displeased her. It seemed para¬ 
mount in his hypocrisy. Perhaps more than other items 
of his personality had it won her. She had felt it 
intimate, engaging, suggestive. 

“ Few, I fancy, of our generation stand neck-and-neck 
with him,” he returned, and slightly smiled. “ And, to 
rejoin our little private everyday muttons, were I you 
I would treat this as your sketch for the picture you 
are going to paint, and work out a fresh one after it. 
You wouldn’t mind that, would you ? ” 

“ Not at all. I should like the work—enjoy it. You 
know how eager over it I am.” 

“ I know. And then we could discuss it as it pro¬ 
gresses. So that’s decided—and meanwhile, won’t you 
sit down.” He turned from the easel and pushed a 

chair to her. “There is another subject I want to 
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s^eak with you about, and I am so glad you eapie 
here^ to give me the opportunity. . . . What have you 
Been thinking of me since yesterday? Sin«/ when 
we finished admiring Velasquez.” 

Faith hardly knew how to answer him, ani her com¬ 
manding self-possession seemed forsaking her. Especi¬ 
ally as, despite his lapse^into boyish ways and sayings’ 
the fact of his seniority lay between them always,’and 
she had deferred to his judgment that carried the weight 
of his age and his sex and his experience. How now 
was she to find fault with him! 

“ I—well, I have thought of you as very extraordinary 
—of course—how could I help it ? And—and, I must 
say, deceitful. I should have imagined that you would 
not have let relations like uncle Henry and aunt 
Hester, with whom you have been so much, remain 
fancying you a, bachelor when you werd a “married 
man.” 

“You might indeed well have so imagined. And 
what is their opinion of me now that their conception 
has been reversed ? ” 

“It’s not reversed ! They don’t know anything.” 

“You didn’t tell aunt Hester when you got 
back ? ” 

“ Discovery of another person’s secret doesn’t mean 
that one proclaims it,” she observed coldly. 

“ Not invariably, I see. But few girls under two-and 
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twenty would not have buret out with your discovery,” 
he added with admiration. “ Oh, if you knew,” he jtoent 
on, passion gathering in his voice, “ how I have lodged 
since ypsterday to tell you the whole story—the whole 
commonplace, uncomplicated story, which has yet held 
the complication to destroy my life! And before 
yesterday, oftly less clamoroui/y, I wanted to tell it to 
you.' The very last time that you were in this room, I 
had all but said it to you, and then interruption came, 
and then again leaning over the gate at Boldrewood— 
we jested afterwards about psychical moments—and 
then I could not force myself to mar that perfect 
summer’s day. ... I denied myself more of them, 
knowing that I had no right to them—being not as I 
appeared—” 

Stumbling, he broke off. However complete the ex¬ 
planation , on either side there must be reticence and 
constraint. He must avoid suggestion that he had 
not been free to woo; she the admission that she had 
been to be wooed. Such veils of decency must be 
drawn. 

“ We made such excellent friends from the very first, 
you and I, didn’t we ? ” he diverged from his real point. 
1 We spoke the same language—how few people do! 
and it was all so easy, and so beguiling. And I, who 
had walked alone for all my days before—” 

“ You ? walked alone! ” 
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“ Although I was married,” he said bitterly. “ Yes. 
WhSph recalls me to my story, in itself ordinary tthd 
trivial, yet in its results so fatal. Some six years ago 
•my wife and I were married, and we have ndt livet*, 
together six months. She is Parisian, I met*her in 
Paris, and when first I met her Hortense Dumont to 
me represented the inclination of charm and beauty^ 
to this day I hold her about the prettiest woman IJiave 
ever seen. So infatuated about her was I that I 
dreaded that someone or something would snatch her 
from me, and ten days after we first had spoken to each 
other, we were married. In as many more disillusion¬ 
ment had set in. I, in intimate acquaintance bored her, 
and consequently she began to dislike me, and she to 
me stood revealed—well, have you ever wakened in 
early morning in the spring and seen your room filled 
with what promised glorious sunshine v shining in 
golden through every slit; and then when the blinds 
were drawn up found that it all turned to ordinary 
pallid daylight ? I often have noticed that, and have 
fancied there are people like it. Their blinds drawn 
up, gone is the rich promise in which you thought to 
steep your soul, and with Hortense, the blinds raised, 
she stood revealed hopelessly shallow, heartless." He 
checked himself. “At anyrate,” he resumed, “we 
proved unsuitable—entirely mismatched. What I 

spoke she misunderstood or disagreed with, what I did 
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was whatever most displeased her. Idle, I was in her 
way. Busy, she stormed over my models, declqpiflg 
that I had them to flirt with, not to study. The gaj 
JParisian flat turned a veritable purgatory, out of which- 
I made my escape. Hortense said that she could enjoy 
herself weft there if I was out of it, and that the allow¬ 
ance which fortunately I coul^ give her would let her 
spenjl a happy life. There! now you have my history 
and romance." 

“ But still I can’t see—can’t understand why in the 
beginning you did nob let people know.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “That went with the 
rest of the folly of the whole affair, for in the beginning 
I had no reason whatever against its proclamation. 
But it was all hurry and insanity. I meant to write 
to uncle Henry, and put off—as all my life 1 have 
put off everything, and then when in so short a 
time our quarrelling began, I naturally did not open 
my communications. And then, in less than six 
months’ time, the whole story seemed better left 
unsaid.” 

“ And will now, I suppose, remain so.” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ I feel so sorry for you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“And yet with it all, you have'always seemed so 
happy!” 
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“ Was happy—when you have seen me. One is not 
uninterruptedly remembering. Understand too, thau' 
I hftdtiever irrevocably loved her. I only had imagined 
that I did. And in that distinction lies all the differ' 
ence.” 
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CHAPTEll XXIII 


Afterwards came the suffering. Faith suffered in¬ 
tensely : with a strain of humiliation through the cause 
which made an extra trial. Pride made a good prop 
outwardly, but inwardly was liable to collapse. With 
an instinct of defiance she had reminded Mowbray of 
their agreement to go and see Velasquez by morning 
light, and the pictures were all that was satisfying, 
Mowbray pleasantly instructive, but she was less re- 
sponsitrp. *It was she who had suggested his company, 
yet his leisurely low-pitched voice grated in her ears as 
if it were harshly unpolished. For was it not a false 
voice, odious in its falseness ? and again a longing, half- 
hysterical, beset her to be rude to him, to say what 
would sting and hurt him. 

Painting ceased to interest her. She was not 

sufficiently advanced in it for it to afford her the 

absorption that art can supply, ( and her attention 

waudered from it. She had abandoned the idea of— 

under Mowbray’s tutelage—working up her little 
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picture to exhibit it. She didn’t particularly care 
abou^exhibiting. 

• Site plunged instead into gaiety and never-ceasing 
action, living in that gay restlessness which is in reality 
the reverse of happiness. She was never an hour*quiet. 
Even on a day combining flood and hail, and thunder 
and lightning, she presented herself unexpectedly To 
Jane Atkinson. 

“ My dear Faith! T am amazed to see anyone who 
possibly could avoid it out on such a day. How good 
of you to come.” 

“ Oh no, I’m not a bit good. I just rattled over in a 
hansom.” 

“ I’m delighted to have you, and I trust that you are 
impressed by the manner in which you discover me 
Note my armchair luxuriously by the fire. Note the 
novel in my hand. Oh the joy of a novel in an easy- 
chair on a day like this ! Hut have you ever before 
found me thus lazeing on any day ? At any hour? ” 

“Never indeed. And I am profoundly impressed. 
In fact, I hope I’m not disturbing you ! I had had 
ideas of assisting in some stitching.” 

“ We’re going to do nothing at all except chatter. I 

have begun to slack off a bit, and find it a heavenly 

sensation to idle without having to pay up in less 

leisure later on. f)o you see that white bundle lying 

disregarded over there ? That is a commission, an 
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infant’s pelisse I am embroidering, yet have I this 
afternoon treated it as mere fancy-work and twitcjbeff it 
aside to await my pleasure to finish it.” 

„ “ Quite the fine lady! ” 

“ Qftite. Give me your hat to put with your eoat j 
and then you can lean back more comfortably. I always 
lrke looking.at you, Faith—inwall London there’s not a 
girl more perfectly turned out all round. And all with 
so little bother to yourself. Of course, for even your 
hair, a maid is responsible.” 

“For the arrangement of it,” Faith laughed, and 
settled it back against her cushion. 

They chatted over many things and many persons, 
and then Jane causually observed that she was thinking 
of being married. 

“ Oh Jane ! Jane dear! I am so glad.” Faith at once 
was all alert sympathy; of late she had been forgetting 
Jane’s prospects, had been so giving way to her selfish 
angry sorrow that her friend’s affairs had slidden from 
her. “ I’m so glad for you. I do indeed congratulate 
you, and hope—” 

“ My dear Faith, not so fast,” Jane interrupted. “ I 
am only considering the desirable estate—turning it 
over seriously in my mind. Hence I have been taking 
labours easily, and now and again indulging in leisure 
hours. This idling novel was an offering from my 
swain. It came this morning from Mr. Middleton.” 
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“ Mr. Middleton! ” 

“ Tfcs^ You know him, don’t you ? ” 

“ J d«. I know him.” 

Wherefore, over the man per se, I don’t call upon 
you to enthuse,” pursued Jane imperturbedly. “ But 
then his riches are beyond dispute. He’s none 5f your 
so-called men of substance^elusive as gold fish for sale 
in glass bowls. From outside it appearing indeed fine 
prizes—inspected in their realities proving quite small 
fry. Mr. Middleton is really wealthy, inhabits a large 
house in Grosvenor square, from whence, whether in a 
motor the size of an omnibus, or a carriage with horses, 
he can transmit his small person to visit these lowly 
haunts. He has been even here in the ‘ general,’ 
hopping about—you know the funny way he hops 
—because I wouldn’t risk cooling his ardour by keeping 
him in the drawing-room without a fire. What say you 
to that for a hopefifl symptom, eh ? ” 

“ I say that I hope it may turn out for your happi¬ 
ness,” Faith earnestly returned. She could not quite 
say why, but something there was about Jane’s whole 
speech and tone that made her feel inclined to cry over 
her. 

“ He first called after Mrs. Beauchamp brought him 
to our little tea that day, that furnishing him with a 
neat excuse, since hfe cared to avail himself of it—” 

others, Jane was aware, had not cared to—“ and then 
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he came again. He was profusely obliged to me for 

mending his old lace, for which he sent me mufti too 
large a cheque, and when I told him so, blushfid <even 
to the deepening of the pink of his bald head. A stack 
of lowers from him followed—and then this morning 
came t*his book. So there have been hopeful symptoms 
in the air, Perhaps not al^gether in the air! ” 

“Of course not, so far as Mr. Middleton’s side of the 
question is concerned. Why should his intentions be 
only in the air ? Or the intentions either of any other 
man.” 

“ Very nice of you to think so. Of course you 
understand that I have no engagement with Mr. 
Middleton, nor has he yet suggested one. But I am 
steadily debating it.” 

“ Jane—is it a thing to be steadily debated ? ” 

“ Of course it is. Naturally ” Jane purposely waived 
the true intent of Faith’s query. “ You don’t imagine 
I am going to embark on matrimony and then too late 
discover - that I had bought my promotion over dearly. 
One might endure as great loss in life by marrying a 
man as by not marrying him. There’s quite a neatly 
turned little aphorism for you ! ” 

To Faith, loss in life appeared to lie less in not 
marrying a man, than in his having married another 
woman. 

“ You see,” Jane pursued, “ I may not argue out life 
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from the standpoint you can take, and I must be 
sensil!le<Yind see that. There are many different causes. 
What you leave would be a sacrifice to leave : and you 
can- wait, with openings spreading inexhaustibly before 
you. And whereas you are springing into twenty-t*wo, 
I am being dragged reluctantly to twenty-six. lV?y good 
looks too, are bound to^lepreciate. The, fine girl 
inevitably blows out into the coarse woman. So whilst 
I can all round make out so good a cause in favour of 
it, there’s no reason at all why you should marry a Mr. 
Middleton.” 

“ I’m glad theie is not! ” laughed Faith. 

Neither could she believe that Jane would decide to 
many him when it came to the point. She would take 
fresh pains to draw Mr. Kershaw across her path, and 
she took aunt Hester into council and found her on the 
instant sympathetic aud desirous to assist. 

“ Mr. Kershaw would gain an excellent wifeT'f know, 
and a fine handsome one too, and wo indeed owe him 
all that we can do to help Lowaids his happiness”—for 
Mrs. Stanhope, who easily filled in gaps in romance, 
had taken for granted that on Kershaw’s side alike lay 
inclination. “ We must have a little theatre party at 
once. Poor dear Miss Atkinson, I have always con¬ 
sidered her so brave, turning out of her home to come 
up here and work at*every thing she could.” 

And so it all went on again—life the same over and 
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over again, and yet so horribly different. Mowbray in 
his studio—was there any reason why he shouldfnfit be ? 
Painting his picture for the Academy—why shbuld he 
not ? Joining the parties in Queen’s Gate—how could 
he stay away from them ? And Faith must, she knew, 
be reasonable about him, and yet she was not reasonable, 
and everything was comfor^ssand uninteresting; and 
what she longed was that she could rush right out of it 
all into something wholly fresh. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Somebody close to Faitff^Lassetter’s ear with profound"* 
feeling ejaculated, “Great Scot!” and Faith’s ear seemed 
somehow before to have heard the same voice make the 
same ejaculation. Turning, she cried, “ No! ’’ accord¬ 
ing to the sense-lacking contradiction by which we 
confirm an impression. 

Arthur Sterling stood before her. 

' Thus, in a gay ball-room with acquaintances by the 
score around her, and partners pressing to sue for her 
dances, did she again confront the man who had solely 
known her as desolate and helpless, unable her own 
power to make a move for herself. 

“Please spare one to me before all are gone,” ho 
asked, and when she signed herself F. Lassetter, felt 
more than ever dumbfounded. The only possible con¬ 
clusion to which he hastily had jumped, was that in 
some way she had managed marriage with some chap 
well-to-do. 

Nor were surprises over for him, for presently in a 

valse he, literally, ran against Mark Kershaw. Kershaw, 
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with whom he had associated merely as one Englishman# 
would with another when both were homeward bognd 
across the wilds. 

“ When I recognised him I felt really knocked half 
sillyhe exclaimed to Faith. “Following too as it 
did close'apon the surprise of meeting you agajn. That 

V 

was more the kind of thing that does happen in this 
'small world we live in. Butftvhen I saw Kershaw in 
this house, I began to wonder could the mirage of the 
desert be about.” 

“You will learn it a substantial form of mirage. 
Let me tell you that you won’t attend a fashionable 
assembly through the season that will be complete 
without Mr. Kershaw’s presence.” 

“ You don’t say so! Is that the way of it ? Well, 
he always made it plain that he had put together a 
good fortuue, and so he has bought his footing, I 
suppose. A rough chap, but after .all not too bad. 
And you, Miss Lassetter ? I am dying to know about 
you, and where you live and what you do, and all 
about you.” 

It could be narrated concisely. Faith told him that 
after Mr. Kershaw had escorted her to London she had 
discovered that her aunt had been advertising for her. 
That the casting-off by relatives had been a misunder¬ 
standing owing to an undelivered letter. That she 

had been adopted as a daughter by them. 
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“ Then you must have a rattling good time of it I 
congratulate you, and I’m awfully glad it all turned * 
out BqVvell Oh, shall we ever forget waiting in that 
hut for the otlmr chaps to join us. And then the long 
ride after we goHaway from it. How plucky you &ere 
all along. , And I remember your hair so well—such a 
jolly great long plait hanging down your b^ck. I ”— 

he was conAdous of all but having said, I too—“ I have 

• 

gone up in the world since those days. I no longer 
represent the portion-lacking younger son, because my 
godfather acting on entirely unannounced intentions 
bequeathed to me his whole estate—quite a deceut sort 
of living. So I cut the service, where half my time I 
was stuck in only slow quarters, and came back here 
toienjoy my heritage. Given means to take advantage 
of it, London is the best billet.” 

And Faith found that she was glad to have him 
there. Here was someone new and fresh, and yet with 
a pleasant sub-sensation of a former bond between 
them; and Sterling’s exuberant spirits were infectious, 
his irrepressible ardour stimulating. Since she could 
not well get away out of it all—oh, if only she 
could!—since the season must be faced, and laughed 
and danced through, here came great aid in frivolity. 
Sterling must see everything, go everywhere, and in 
whatsoever place he .was, he shed his high pressure of 
vitality. 
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“I must penetrate to the ‘general,’ Miss Atkinsoli 
’ I must indeed,” declared he. “ Do let me, for I hpow 
all about it, and feel convinced that it’s the jolliest 
snuggery in all London.” 

In the “general” he made himsejt'at home at once. 
Enquired whether turning kitchens into such desirable 
resorts had been protected Jpy a patent, lest when he 
attempted it he might be infringing upon one; and 
came one day and helped Jane in nailing fresh gimp 
on her screen, and Faith arriving found them laughing 
so that progress was impeded. 

“Now, what do you think about that young man 
and Faith?” Jane asked Ethel. “Do you diagnose 
yet another lover for her ? ” 

“ In that young man,” responded Ethel, “ I diagrSse 
one who will be in love with only himself.” 

For her own part Jane had finished her debate. 
Soon her engagement to Mr. Middldton was an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

“ In one point his age is an advantage for me,” she 
observed. “ It means that his family are all married 
and out in the world and out of my way. Of his 
second marriage no progeny ensued. And then, he’s 
sound and strong and ready to stir about—I’m not 
going to turn into a nurse.” Jane had thought out all 
sides of her question very thoroughly. “ He is small— 
unfortunately small beside me, but as everyone knows, 
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^ou can’t select the stature of your husband. I will^ 
see that the footmen are tall.... In many ways I shall 
enfcer*mto my milennium—fancy never again having 
so much as to\dm a hat for oneself! That was always 
a tiresome job, p^jing it on and off to see wjiat was 
becoming, and as destructive to one’s hair as a visit to 
the dentist. . . . Ethel, y^p must keep on tlife little flat. ' 
Promise me, please. I paying my share as if I w«re 
here.” 

“What nonsense! I shouldn’t think of such a 
thing! ” 

“It’s not nonsense. I thought that out long before 
Edward proposed to me. Because I shall be so rich, 
^u know. Croesus in petticoats. Crushed under 
difwKtnds; smothered beneath old lace—carefully 
men^bd by myself. So please Ethel, oblige me.” 

“But, with much of gratitude to you, I °houldn’t 
care to have the flat. A smaller place would suit me 
infinitely better. Without you, what use or pleasure 
would the ‘ general ’ be ? ” 

“And I always will be rich all my life,” persisted 
Jane. “ For Edward says in the new Will that he has 
made I, as his widow, will have his money even if I 
marry again. For which I admire him. I think that 
reaching from the grave to hamper the living is the 
most dog-in-the'-eoffin’idea, churlish beyond the dog in 
the manger." 
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“ Thank you many times, dear Jane, but without you 1 , 
I really should not even like the ‘ general.’ ” « 

And in that moment, just in that one moment, Jane's 
liea# told her that had Edward Middleton then 
walked jn to offer her his hand, she tr’^ht have declined 
it, even though at the time her heart knew that later 
* she would “have repented hg' refusal. But, come to 
the point of abandoning the little flat, with the 
“ general ” of her originating and construction, regret 
assailed her. 

It is but a picked life here and there that fulfilment 
crowns. The game of life, as Valentine Mowbray 
observed, is unfairly played. Jane Atkinson and her 
never-to-be-born soldier sons. Ethel Murray and h/r 
never-to-be-written novel. Ideals fading with * J he 
fading of youth and its unconscious antieip -ion. 
Fantasies, shrivelling under the cold breath blown on 
them by Time. 

“ For in and out, above, about, 
below, 

'Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow 
show, 

Played in a Box whose Candle 
is the Sun 

Round which we Phantom 
Figures come and gp." 

And Faith, moving in her Shadow Show, went to 
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ifnore parties than she had since she had plunged into 
their first novelty in the beginning of the rattling good* 
time*Which Mr. Sterling had congratulated her on 
having attaifilqd. Went to more parties and threw 
herself with griper zest into them ; whereas her inost 
ardent admirers formerly had found Miss La&sotter a 
person of moods, capal^ of lapsing absent and un¬ 
responsive, she now was unvaryingly ready and alert. 
Sterling she encouraged to the top of his bent, for 
without him she often thought she could not have made 
half a success of it. His whole-heaited merriment 
made her feel merry, and it was not always putting on 
the cap and bells. And she had to help her the 
Vlorious equipment of her youth, the equipment that 
i^Mo poworful though so transient; and so she was 
leaking, as learn she must, to thrust Yal Mowbray 
amOTg the side-issues of her life. She could carry on 
conversations with him without the wild yearnings 
which at first had constantly beset her. Yearnings 
that she could detest him, and wound him, grieve 
him to his core. Yearnings that she might once, 
once only, let him know how she had loved him. 
Emotional extravagances running outside of her sane 
ideas. 

“ It was curious, wasn’t it, Mr. Sterling reappearing 
to me," she olkerved to him. 

“ I have reAed that time of life when nothing seems 
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curious,” he returned. “ Least of all the reappearing 
'of persons.” 

“ I remember when we were all roughing it t(5gatfyer 
iE Australia, Mr. Kershaw used to ex$>rt me to be 
with* Mr. Sterling. ‘ Keep with yp^fcg Sterling,’ he 
would tell me. ‘ He’s the fittest company for you.’ 
The others, were mere roug|\. bushrangers, and Mr. 
Kershaw wanted to get off my being always on his 

r 

hands. And now it seems so curious, to me it does 
seem so, his being here in these so different scenes, again 
near Mr. Kershaw and me.” 

“ And Mr. Kershaw need not any more exhort you.” 
“No, I am no longer a vagrant little girl with whom 
he doesn’t know what to do,” she returned quickly. A 
“You are not. You are fatally grown-up. Ylu 
never now condescend to ask me to find fault , „ith 
your colours or your compositions.” 

“There’s no time for painting in' the season,” she 
said carelessly, yet with her heart leaping to the 
intimacy of former days in his speech. “ Perhaps later 
I may take it up again.” 

Mowbray owned to himself that he was disappointed 

in her. Although he had offended her, she might have 

suggested that she felt some little sympathy for his 

shattered life. That he himself had shattered it made 

the reckoning no less heavy to bearr He 'nad felt that 

under the brilliance of her youth and •/ gy spirits had 
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lain tenderness and womanliness of heart—she need not 
be fnvariably so hard with him. His offence lay in her* 
hwiri'g discovered what he ought to have told her; 
that fatal amL persistent habit he had of deferring 
things. The onf^^hing that he ever had rushed had 
been his marriage! Doubtless becauso Hortense with 
her witchery and diy^leric had rushed that for 
him. 

% 

“ So our scheming and romancing anent Miss 
Atkinson has all blown to the winds,” he recommenced. 

“ It’s true, isn’t it ? that she’s engaged to old Mr. 
Middleton.” 

V “ Quite true indeed, and I can’t help feeling sorry 
lal it is. But I suppose Jane knows best what is 
for herself.” 

* feVe will hope so. I feel sorry for Miss Murray 
losing her chum I like her the better of the two, you 
know. She will he lonely breaking up her little home, 
and I fancy she’s capable of deeply feeling that kind 
of thing. A soft feminine nature.” 

But Arthur Sterling quite disagreed with Faith in 
having two minds over Miss Atkinson’s engagement, 
and flouted her misgivings. 

“ We tafce such different views of the same thing— 
and I belies you like to disagree with me! ” exclaimed 
he. 

“ It afford^ie the greatest amusement! ” 
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“ Well, but surely you must see that this is a jolly 
good business for her,” he pronounced, as if he wer£ an 
old friend of Miss Atkinson’s. It did not ta£§ ham 
lfin^to be as an old friend with person-,. “ Of course 
Middleton is ancient, but then asms'll he’s wealthy. 
Jolly good thing for him too, propping up himself with 
a fine young wife. A first ra^_ arrangement all round, 
I consider it.” 

“ Hardly all round. It doesn’t reach so far as Miss 
Murray.” 

“Oh, Miss Murray—I hadn’t thought of her. I 
never fancied her. But she’ll be all right too. She’ll 
worry along over her papers just the same. Those lady 
pen-scrapers are not, I take it, so very human.” 

“ Miss Murray is very human.” 

“ Not she! I bet. I tell you, none of these people^jftio 
do things—who write or paint or play—are half hufnan. 
How can they be? It stands to reason that they’re 
not, when their great point is to shut themselyes up 
with their appliances aloof from everyone.” 

“They shut themselves aloof from you!” laughed 
Faith. 

“They do—thank God! No, no, never hold forth to 
me about objects and ideals and tall teik of that 
description. Half the time it only meant’ attempting 
more than you’re able for, and trying to ;o one better 

than the other man. And when a woma S Wes up that 
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kind of thing it’s still more fatal, because women aren’t 
intended for success in those ways.” 

“ h&eedJ You think so—” 

“I know A woman’s platform—except of course 
the altogether ugly, foredoomed failures—is in the gay 
world, jewelled and Paris-frocked, with men a*bout her 
to admire her, enjoyin^ierself and making enjoyment 
for others. You know, of all persons you well know, 
what fun for women lies in their proper woild.” 
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Theue came a morning in the life of Faith Lassetter 
when she awoke to realise facts which made her 
declare to herself that she must the night before have 
gone temporarily crazy, and for all her life for ever 
afterwards she held to the same idea about the night 
on which she engaged herself to marry Arthur Sterling. 
She had gone crazy with folly and excitement and 
recklessness, and deep down, underlying all, w ;/ 
unhappiness. In that morning, could she with lio 
pretence towards reason have taken back her woman, 
would have done so, and then afterwards—the >y’re 
slipped on and seemed neither worse nor better up 
any other. 

Neither had she leisure to repent in, each hrnghed 

each day brought was so filled up; and the 

( Arthur was with his amazingly infectious forth to 

enjoyment, cobwebs were swept away. . of that 

appreciated his whole-hearted admiration attempting 

he drew her along with him in his' triup one better 

not repugnant to her as a lover, as Kersty&kes up that 
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toould have been, because he never could be so much 
he# lover. She knew that Arthur never did, never’ 
wpuld* nevtar could give her the love that she had 
refused frour^ershaw. He had not the capacity for >t, 

"S 6 

and she was j^gd that he had not. She wanted a 
comrade to race through life with—at any rate to race 
away from present ^fe with—and Arthur was 
invariably gay and nice and pleasant, and the world 
would go very well with them And when sometimes 
a voice would call, warning her that she had agreed to 
marry him to suit and soothe the requirements of a 
mood and its hour, whilst marriage meant for all her 
life—her life—her life—she brushed aside that voice 
ymd would not, dared not, listen to it. And she had 
TK tie time to listen to any beyond the living ones ever 
f ^and, speaking in her ears congratulations and 
Aliments, and further realisation she did not 
When Sterling talked about a wedding-day, 
^le t ^ned aside the subject, and he was not pressing 
pthing beyond the enjoyable novelty of the 
^eent^ They must, he supposed, turn definite before 
ended, and Faith supposed so too. 

.’t it be rather nice to marry just when it, 
down,” he suggested. “ And then we 
for some lively place abroad, and then be 
the later autumn round.” 
would do nicely,” she agreed. “But 
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meantime we needn’t hurry over making any plan, need 
*we? We have months before us to go on as wn’re 
doing now.” f 

* “ And we’re doing so awfully well—would be a 
mistake to slur time over.” 

On Sterling’s side the betrothal, without Faith’s so- 
called reason for it, had fallen t : ctle short from her’s in 
foolish rashness. But two years her elder, he was 
young enough for a high tide of excitement to sweep 
him off his feet, and carry him many points further 
than he had intended; and although with him no 
regret for this had immediately succeeded, for he took 
delight and pride in his position as the affianced of Faith 
Lassetter, fashionably prominent and generally admired, 
yet it is of such betrothals that ensue the marriap / 
filled with disillusionment. Set up on such / ^-il 
foundations, lack of true agreement, and fai 1 > of 
comprehension undermine them, and With the jking 
grows a bitterness of unavailing regret a h 

proportion with the gay fond folly which L ay to 
Meantime he derived far greater pleasure f om the 
bond than Faith did. For full four weeks hr no 
better addition to bis ways, nor felt thif as W0 h 
subtraction had befallen them. Then it da ne< ^ u P° n 
him that amongst the general company of -' lin 8 ladies 
lay lack of enthusiasm towards hir soci/‘ Neither 

he nor Faith desiring to parade as sf 16se tw ins, 
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indissolubly united, at the many parties where they 
me*, they mingled freely amongst others; but whilst . 
she wffe aswauch as ever sought after, he, inviting girls 
to dance or sup with him, became aware how, let .a 
man become engaged, and he discounts his value? A 
married man, a wuJVved man, an unappropriated man, 
all go very well indeefcL but one not any of the three, 
becomes of poor account, and stands depreciated—and 
Sterling had so thoroughly enjoyed being made much 
of by varieties of-women in his setting forth in society 
at the commencement of his improved position. It 
was the first Hush of the novelty of his relations with 
Faith which had diverted him from not sooner 
* discovering his displacement in other quarters. 

“ If you please, you are to make yourself look your 
v* best—and that is a very best,” he one day gaily 
deitlhuded of her, “ and as well you are to be at your 
mosA delightful—‘and that is a most delightful—and 
accodbany me to-morrow to call upon my aunt Mrs. 
Whita\er, who has come to town for a few days. I 
want wularly to show you off to her." 

“ Hovj^ detest being shown off! You enjoyed it, I 
know, ai.l I always wondered how you could. I would 
rather ritA round a circus, commanded by the whip- 
cracks of ti* gentleman in the centre.” 

“Yes, I rally Ijked being trotted out among your 

friends and f^atives, and I can’t see why men should 
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t usually kick at it. Well, as aunt Whitaker is in a 
•hotel, I can’t offer you a circus ring with a central 
controller, but I want you to come and farcintfte her 
where she happens to be. Aunt Whitaker is the 
great power in our family. Very wealthy, widowed, 
childless' her money alike in t\*/ present and the 
future entirely at her own dispcijal—what more could 
one desire ? ” 

“ t do dislike that way of looking at people! ” 

“Dislike it? dear girl, it’s the sensible and proper 
way. f consider aunt Whitaker turning up in town 
just now for you to make her acquaintance, as a most 
fortuitous incident. And on the whole she’s really a 
good sort. Her sense of the proprieties is something / 
overwhelming, which makes her rather a nuisance 
obliging one to dissemble freely, but otherwise sV^ 3 
quite easy of cultivation.” l> 

“ I can’t bear your unabashed - worldliness/~ na < 
Arthur, really I’m not in jest I hate such ca cu ^ a ‘ 
tions! ” 

“ Bosh! Such calculations are just whe ma y 
eventually make all the difference in peopl 8 ^ ves - 
But, don’t let us dispute over it—why we’re /ic ^ erin fe' 
as if we were already married! ” he broke o lau gh*ng, 
and Faith laughed too. “ So you’ll come— 

“ I will” 

“ And conquer.” 
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“ And conquer! ” 

Agd about her conquest she was, she found, to have . 
little # <trouWe, for Arthur talked so much that few 
openings w® left for her to exploit her personality. 
It was his custom to talk almost uninteruiittently, a 
great deal being al^ut himself, and Faith tuAv came 
in with himself, and hsuvas proud of displaying her as 
his betrothed. However, the desirable effect was effort¬ 
lessly achieved. In the distinction of Faith’s higTily- 
bred appearance, in the perfection of her manner, in her 
brightness so entirely untainted by slang or savour of 
fastness, even the exacting standard of Mrs. Whitaker 
could find no failing point. She warmly and openly 
'congratulated her nephew, she addressed her niece 
prospective with every assurance of her appreciation, 
art^marked it by walking with her the length of the 
past Jge to the lift. 

AsSit drew up, the woman stepping out of it coming 
face aa face with Faith stopped short, staring at 
her. \ 

“La\«” she cried. “Law! Miss Lassetter—that’s 
never yoA Miss ! It is indeed—Miss Lassetter." 

“ Yes, Grigg, it is Miss Lassetter. Good-day to 
you,” Faitf* returned politely, but without enthusiasm, 
for during time she had spent under her roof, she 
never had adduced.to friendly terms with her landlady. 

“ How strangP'Jo see you again.” 
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" To think of it, Miss! Happening like this I ” Mrs. 
•Grigg took in comprehensively Miss Lassetter’s whole 
appearance, the gentleman in her company; tlw.lady 
she was taking leave of. “ Good afternoon, ma’am,” 
she said to the latter. “ You’ll excuse me, but at first 
I didn’t'see you, being so taken up-vith the surprise of 
Miss Lassetter.” 

“ Who the dickens ? ” exclaimed Sterling as they 
shot do^vn in the lift. “ Who’s your friend ? ” 

“ My friend is my quondam landlady,” Faith 
answered lightly. “ She kept the lodgings to which I 
arrived here from Sydney that time—before I presented 
myself in Queen’s Gate to answer aunt Hester’s 
advertisement.” 

“ Oh, that’s it. Funny her turning up again as 
being known to aunt Whitaker,” 

“ YeB, wasn’t it ? ” 

They turned out into the street, and other t -,ln g s 
catching their fancy, forgot about Mrs. Grigg. 150 an y 
case it was not the place for telling Sterling aF a ^° ut 
that sojourn in the lodgings as, reserving only 1 t eai 
that Kershaw wanted to marry her, Fait d a ^ays 
intended telling him. iC 

Mrs. Grigg, it so happened, was motb^ to ^ rs 

Whitaker’s maid—her confidential maid-"* 11 ^ er wa y 

to visit her daughter when she encounter'^ ^ ait ^> an d 

after her preliminary maternal greeting s ^ e P^ged 
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immediately into the great surprise which had befallen * 
he» 

“ My d<%, you could have knocked me over with 
your hair pin! As I stepped out of the lift coming ifp 
here to you, if I didn’t step straight into a young lady 
that once on a tim^^as as great a puzzle to me as evor 
I had inside my roonn^^She was staying in them in a 
queer fashion, and there she was just now saying good¬ 
bye to Mrs. Whitaker whom you have maided these 
many years, she and a young gentleman—” 

“ But who, mother ? You have not said who,” tho 
junior Grigg interrupted. 

“ Why, this Miss Lassetter, same as who—” 

“ Miss Lassetter! Miss Lassetter you say. Why 
she’s going to be married to Mrs. Whitaker’s nephew, 
Mi. c 4rthur Sterling, and he brought her here to-day to 
be i) -rodneed to her future aunt.” 

“ Gaing to be married to Mrs Whitaker’s nephew is 
she ? \Well, my dear, and I wonder do they know 
exactly Vho she is—” 

“ Oh, wandest of the grand.” 

“ Ha! '^Exactly what she always was, then '* For 
there was mystery about that Miss Lassetter at one 
time, I can'lell you, or my name’s not Elizabeth Grigg. 

I had something in my inside about her the whole of 
the time she was witfi me, and on my inside telling me 

true, I can nr- Yly always depend. Listen now. She 
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arrived over all the way from Sydney—and we both 
know that’s not just round the corner, through having 
Johnny there all these years—and she htid with her 
only one little trunk, hardly more than would make a 
bonnet box for the other ladies who come to my best 
rooms, and mind you my best ro'fms they were. And 
that little trunk was new , an<^ Whether in it, or in any 
drawer or wardrobe, had she as much as a pocket- 
handkerchief but was new as well, and not a scrap of 
her under-linen had mark of any kind or sort. So, said 
I to her one day, said I, ‘ it’s not safe, Miss, here in the 
London washing, to send your things unmarked, because 
then if they be lost they won’t hold themselves respon¬ 
sible,’ said I, just, you know, to see what answer she 
could make. But, looking as innocent as innocent with 
her great blue eyes, she said, ‘ Eeally, Mrs. GriggJ*she 
said, ‘ I got them all in such a hurry,’ she said./ And 
now that was queer, wasn’t it, Lizzie ? And enough I 
think to set my inside going.” 

“ Quite enough,” Lizzie confirmed. 

“Well, I didn’t like to encourage my fe^ings, the 
more especially when I was suspicious* and Miss 
Lassetter being in deep mourning would -asily have 
settled for her hats and dresses being i/w, and she 
might have preferred to leave her colou’s behind her 
where she came from, to save trouble dragging them 

about—but, Lizzie, you don’t get a /"lole set-out of 
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everything in linen new because of deep mourning ! and' 
in suc^ a ^irry that they can’t be marked. And I tell 
yflu as well? that the whole time she stayed under nry 
roof, never a sign on a blotter or any other thing aid I 
find of her writing »e letter, nor to my certain know¬ 
ledge did one ever eoflys to her by post, anyway. And 
never a visitor beyond ti?b one, and he came to her for 
every day that was. A gentleman named Kershaw 
and he came regularly and took her away out with 
him, and she never moved out before he came, nor 
after he took her back, and if you don’t call all that a 
mystery—’’ 

^ “ Goodness, mother! How you do run on. I declare 

it’s hard to follow all you say. It’s certainly curious 
about Miss Lassetter, and that you should come here 
this 1 ’ r ery day that Mr. Arthur brought hor to Mrs. 
Whiti^er—” 


“Add should step out of the lift on to her,” put in 
Mrs. Gi^gg impressively. 

“ But \ien you’re always letting your feelings run 
you into r^as.” 

“ I thin Vyou must allow there was more than my 
feelings to’ un into ideas in this case,” retorted Mrs. 
Grigg with asperity. 

“ There was.*’ But likely as not you’re making a great 
story out of what*may be only a little one, that any 

minute might e’jdain away.” 
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Mrs. Grigg was irretrievably affronted. “ All I say 
then is I’d like the minute, Lizzie,” she returned and 
shut her mouth with a snap. 

“HoW did it happen that your mother knew Miss 
Lassetter, Grigg?” Mrs. Whitaker questioned her maid 
whilst under her ministrati/Js at bed-time. “She 
seemed so unutterably astonished at seeing her here 
to-day.” 

“ So mother was, m’m. She knew Miss Lassetter 
quite well—I mean she saw a great deal of her at one 
time. When Miss Lassetter had mother’s drawing- 
looms for weeks on end.” 

“ Oh. That was it.” 

But almost immediately it occurred to Mrs. Whitaker 
that this was strange. Miss Lassetter weeks on e^d in 
out-of-the-way apartments liko Mrs. Grigg’s—or iudeed 
weeks ou end in apartments anywhere in Imndon. 
Faith Lassetter, after her father’s terrible doa/ti, came 
straight to London, thence to Mrs. Stanhope jo answer 
to her advertisement. Mrs. Whitaker knewAif course, 
through Arthur, the family history and mu/ iderstand- 
ing. She had thought it so curious tha^' he should 
actually have formed one of the party who had rescued 
the poor girl in the wilds. 

“ And when was Miss Lassetter*at your mother’s ? ” 

“ She came there straight from Sydif y, m’m.” 
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» “ Oh. And who was with her ? ” 

No one, m’m. I mean no one belonging to Miss’ ■ 
lASSStter^ad rooms at mother’s.” 

In each direct and simple sentence with which 
Grigg replied to enquiries, she conveyed that behind 
them lay more tell. She had inherited the 
garrulous inclinings ■ ^ her mother, always dis¬ 
couraged by Mrs. Whitaker during her Iong_years 
of service with her, but now Grigg was volun¬ 
tarily restraining her information towards a bonne 
boucfie. 

And in this instance Mrs. Whitaker felt that dis¬ 
couraging her maid would be misplaced, so proceeded to 
develop the subject.. 

“ But surely such a very young lady as Miss Lassetter 
then was, was not left for weeks alone in London 
lodgings,” she pursued. “Especially a young lady of 
Miss'Lassetter’s position. There must be sonic mistake, 
Grigg,” 

“ Oh. no, m’m, no mistake—and Miss Lassetter knew 

mother nt once to-day quite well. Of course she did.” 

Grigg c^fully relieved Mrs. Whitaker’s head of its 

becoming himbus of wavy hair, and began to brush and> 

re-arrange it in her hands. “ Miss Lassetter wasn’t 

quite alone either—in one way. Regularly every day 

a gentleman came to her, and he would take her out, 

mother said, and they would be the whole day together, 
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, and without him Miss Lassetter would never stir. He 
'was a Mr. Kershaw-” 

“ Mr. Kershaw! Mr. Kershaw was one oi^he £entle- 
nfen who travelled home with Miss Lassetter—and Mr.. 
Arthur knew him out in Australia, and knows him and 

9 

meets him here too.” 

“ Yes, m’nv” Grigg delicatej ^manipulated the hairy 
circle between her fingers: shook it lightly, combed 
and patted it into shape. “ Mother was saying what a 
sad, lonely time of it Miss Lassetter would have had in 
her house without him. Poor young lady, in her deep 
mourning, and for all those weeks never one other 
visitor, nor even so much as one letter coming to her. 
Would you not think, m’m, of seeing about a new 
transformation whilst you’re in town ? This one grows 
rather dull and worn.” 

“ I had thought about it. I intended that we should 
go to-morrow to Douglas.” 
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f 

Arthur Sterling was sitting on a sofa in Mrs. 
Stanhope’s drawing-room, prodigiously excited, and on 
the same sofa was sitting Faith Lassetter, also pro¬ 
digiously excited. And they sat one each end of it, 
their backs against its corners, facing one another as 
they talked. 

“ What I cannot understand—what altogether beats 
me, is why you hadn’t all along let me know it straight 
and above board, when after all there wasn’t anything 
to hide up,” cried Sterling. 

“ To hide up !" Faith echoed with contempt. “ My 
dear Arthur, how many more times—well, this is the 
last. For the last time I say to you that I did not fully 
describe to you about the hiatus between my arriving 
in l/>nfpn and my arriving here, because after we 
became Agaged it perpetually kept escaping from my 
memory. That is the honest truth, and I was wrong, 
and I am very sorry, and I apologise. It sounds in¬ 
credible, I know-r-but then we really have been so 

little like an engaged couple, together only in public, 
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'and always surrounded by other people, that we havS " 
had no earnest conversations. Everything has-been o?i 
the surface and sketchy, hasn’t it ? and reallf tlid'firct 

• r 

time it properly struck me that you didn’t know all 
about my sojourn at Mrs. Grigg’s, was when we'met 
her in your aunt’s hotel. Then I ^rdly could thresh 
out the subject in the streets, anj^af ter wards the dinner 
at the.Savoy and the theatre afforded no better openings. 
Besides, they pushed it of my head. As you would of 
course have known it all in time. I am sorry for how 
you now have learnt it.” 

“I never of course have suspected that you ran it 
dark on purpose—for a purpose, I mean. But I must 
say that it has been most confoundedly annoying to 
learn it first through aunt Whitaker, and quite bowled 
me out in making a good case of it to her. It was 
natural that she should send for me to clear up the 
story, and then when it turned out sheer news to me, it 
was natural enough that she—that she—that I couldn’t 
wholly satisfy her. And it’s awkward, because you see 
we all, of course, like to keep well with aunt 
Whitaker. Faith! you’ll have to come youy/jlf with 
une to set things straight with her—” 

“Go with you to set things straight with Mrs. 
Whitaker ! ” she flashed. “ No—that indeed I will not. 

I will not! What duty do I owe oo Mrs. Whitaker, 

whom two days ago I never had beheld ? You, as is 
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•your right, now have the whole story word for word, 
aff<? you can tell it to your aunt, and let her believe it 
or, norland do as she likes, so far as I’m concerned.” 

“You’ve treated me extremely badly ! ” 

“ Unwittingly I have—without the least intending 
to. Forgive me, Arthur.” 

“ And to think that f ^at fellow Kershaw should have 
it in his power to say that he supported—supported 
the woman who is to be my wife—” 

“As if he ever would ! You don’t know Mr. 
Kershaw.” 

“ I wish to the Lord that you didn’t! ” 

“ In that case I wouldn’t be alive for you to wish 
about! ” and Faith laughed, laughed with real amuse¬ 
ment; whereby she annoyed Sterling, suggesting that 
she had not his injury sufficiently to heart. 

“It strikes me that the awkwardness about that 
situation never e&n be got over—and it reacts heavily 
on me,” he grumbled. 

Faith turned grave. “For that awkward situation I 
am entirely responsible,” she acknowledged. “Many 
times Mr: Kershaw counselled me to appeal directly to 
my relations, and even thinking as I did about aunt 
Hester, I suppose that I ought to have done so. I have 
told you why I hung on in those lodgings instead, miser¬ 
able enough in them though I was. I have fancied 

that their wretchedness had passed from my life like an 
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evil dream, but now if I have swept all this frojn, 

them over you, it seems cropping up again-” 

“ As aunt Whitaker says, to think that a who 

keeps lodgings has it in her power to say about my . 

wife-” , 

“ About your wife! ” Faith interrupted, and springing 
to her feet faced him with ^darkening stormy eyes. 

“ Supposing then that we agree to wipe out of my story 
that item in it ? Let your wife by all means be as the 
wife of Caesar, and let me never be her—let us this very 
moment break off our engagement.” 

“ Great Scot! Faith—” He stared at her for a 
minute silenced. “ But you can’t mean it! ” he then 
exclaimed, “ Can’t mean it to go so far as that—’’ 

“ Yes, I can, every bit as far—if you can. Why not ? 
Let’s think it out, Arthur. The idea sprang upon me 
on the spur of a moment—the spur of your lack of 
allowance for me in this question of-my unawares ill- 
treating you; but mightn’t it make us further consider 
whether we are well-suited to each other when thrown 
on one another apart from society, and gay circum¬ 
stances. There must, you know, sometimes come 
things more profound—” 

“ But breaking altogether seems so overwhelmingly 
sudden—and what would everybody think ?—and what 
could we say to them ? ’’ n 

“ What does it matter what they think 1 What does 
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e it a matter what we say to them ? The question is what 
yw^and I think, and what you and I say to each other. 
Can yn:u^>y any stretch of mind sympathise with the 
girl who toiled to find even the least congenial ocv» 
oupatjion rather than throw herself on the charity of 
her relations? Wouldn’t a disposition such’as hers 
bore you ? ” 

“ I certainly do fail Utterly to understand how any 
girl under such circumstances—” 

He paused without finishing. More and more it was 
growing on him that after all her proposition might be 
a sound one. Higher and higher within her leapt the 
sudden-born hope that she might be free. 

And they all at once were feeling such really 
excellent friends. The anger and the bitterness 
throughout the controversy which had led up to such 
a crisis, on both sides had died away. 

“ The whole blame can be laid on me,” said Faith. 
“ I can go about for the rest of my days labelled Fraud— 
Flirt—Jilt—what you will.” 

“ Rubbish 1 ” 

“ I know so well that your puzzle is what shall we 

say to others,” she laughed, “ and after all, shall we be 

even a nine days’ wonder to them ? I doubt it. At 

this season four and a half—four and a half days I 

allow for people tp concern themselves about us. Let’s 

first announce it what it really is, an “amicable 
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separation,”—occurring in better time than it often 
does. Because we’re going to stay best of frigtfds, 
aren’t we?" 

“ I hope so.” 

“ The pity was that I accepted you,” she said. 

“The mistake was my proposing to you,” returned 
he not to be outdone in generosity. 

“We might continue calling one another by our 
Christian names—that would stamp the impression of 
our friendliness,” she soothed his feelings towards 
society. “ And we could go on dancing together—you 
know we enjoy dancing together.” 

“ Always. And I’ll make a point of showing up with 
you at all the parties, to put out of people’s heads that 
I’ve been badly treated.” 

“ The whole affair we may then decide to be 
affectionately concluded mayn’t we ? And I must let 
aunt Hester know at once. She’s ouu airing Peter, but 
she’ll be in presently to lunch. You’ll stay for it, 
won’t you ? ” 

But Sterling preferred to lunch elsewhere. 

“I must say that I consider that you and Arthur 
Sterling are the most extraordinary pair of young 
people! ’’ gasped Mrs. Stanhope. 

“ But, aunt Hester, we can’t help ourselves, you see. 

Having originally entered upon our mistake, now no 
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other course remains to us—that’s quite apparent, 
isn’^it ? ” 

“ W«e^l, perhaps so—I’m sure I don’t know—I can’t 
say, your whole arrangements are so extraordinary 
This continuing to appear together—yesterday as a 
couple engaged—to-morrow—” 

“ As a couple disengaged! ” 

“I confess that I fait wholly to understand the 
position—I can’t really grasp it! How you and 
Arthur propose carrying out what must be filled with 
discomfort. Don’t you think that you’d like to go 
away for a time ? ” 

“ Oh no, aunt Hester. That would be showing the 
white feather! ” 

To go away—would she not like it! To get right 
away out of reach of everything connected with the 
present. To flee nearer to the waters of Lethe—how 
she would like if! But she must not, she knew, add 
on this to aunt Hester. She must neither drag her 
from her dear London and its parties and acquaintances, 
nor under other arrangements, leave her to carry out 
alone this unpleasing situation of her creation. She 
was already sufficiently disturbing in the even tenour 
of her ways. 

“Of course I feel very vexed that we were so 
mistaken as to become engaged, but, oh, I’m glad that 

that part of it is over now! And think, just think how 
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disastrous it might have been if we had let it run dn' 
to our being married.” 

Mrs. Stanhope threw up her hands with a gesture 
Verging on despair. The entire affair ran outside her 
comprehension. 

“One would imagine that the possible disaster of 
that might have earlier occurred to you!” exclaimed 
she with unwonted severity. “ Why you ever fancied 
you wished to marry Arthur Sterling when you care so 
little for him is to me inexplicable. In himself I don’t 
regret him, and your uncle never fancied him. He’s 
given to grow rather noisy, and his manner towards his 
elders is not what it ought to be. But a broken 
engagement must always remain an uncomfortable 
occurrence—a most uncomfortable one—and what 
unpleasant remarks your aunt Laura will have to pass 
upon it.” 

“What unpleasant remarks my aunt Laura would 
have to pass upon any phase of my affairs. Dear aunt 
Hester, you know well that she would have found scope 
for just the same had I instead been flourishing off on 
my honeymoon as Mrs. Arthur Sterling.” 
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Of all the true and the trite similes applied to life, 
perhaps the truest and the tritest is that it is as a 
kaleidoscope. A slight movement—a touch of restless¬ 
ness on our part—the jog of a neighbour’s elbow—and 
the distribution of our pattern is entirely disarranged: 
and thus Faith Lassetter, still looking into the same 
funnel, found in what incredibly brief space of time its 
scheme had shifted. One sudden jerk had blurred out 
its brightest-coloured portion, the dear love of her life. 
Then another had* shot aside her most congenial friend¬ 
ship, for in Jane Atkinson’s marriage had followed the 
dissolution of the flat with its homely “general,” and 
Ethel Murray’s retirement into smaller quarters to 
work more assiduously than ever. Almost imper¬ 
ceptibly had slidden away the keen pleasure in her 
amusements and pursuits, and a feeling of loneliness 
figured in her ways. The most accentuated dulness 
lies in gay scene's when out of touch with their gaiety, 

and Faith with a highly-coloured richly-patterned 
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kaleidoscope given to her hands, felt both dull and, 

' lonely. o 

Still, pursue her gilt-edged prosperity rfie roust, as 
. v * 

pther choice save gaiety and luxury and kind indulgence, 

she had not. 

Because of its associations, impatiently she had 
jerked aside her favourite study, and she half-feared to 
take it up again. It might S'Jili accentuate that worst 
shifting in her pattern. It seemed, she thought, an 
afflicting temperament that was so cold that it made 
her know that it would withhold her from entertaining 
any other love, and yet so hot that it forbade hei 
approaching what might fan to life the embers to 
which she had trodden the only flame of it that had 
burnt her. But perhaps indeed, often as not, to one 
aged but barely two-and-twenty, a temperament does 
appear an afflicting possession. 

To mark her twenty-second birthday, Mrs. Stanhope 
proposed giving another ball at the Grafton galleries. 
She thought they could do no better than in every way 
repeat last year’s, which everyone had declared so 
successful. 

Faith recalled to herself how she had enjoyed it. 

'it had passed all one flash of fresh delight. At it she 

had come to know Valentine Mowbray, and at it Jane 

Atkinson had first met Mr. Kershaw. She remembered 

her satisfaction over the fact, and the unconcealed 
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iilyng she had taken to him. And now Jane was away 
as tfce bride of old Mr. Middleton exploiting the glories 
of Parjejan*khops and luxuries; and Ethel Murray too 
was away, having confessed frankly how little pleasure' 
the b^ll would give her. She was out of the way of 
such affairs; she hadn’t Jane to urge her on, and see 
that her dress was canonical; and hone^ly she was 
really happier at her day*s end reading, or going on 
with her work as it might happen. Faith must be sure 
that her affection for her was none the less warm, and 
she sent her love with the book of poems, as again the 
best thing she could think of. 

From Jane arrived a handsome fan, remembering, 
she said, Faith’s having once remarked that she could 
not have too many of such useful things. She 
remembered as well having envied her her cause for 
finding such things useful in numbers.. . . Last year she 
had sat up late to* accomplish embroidering such an 
ordinary handkerchief-case for her, and at the same 
time not fall behind in a commission for paid work. 
Only this time last year! How things changed. 

Paris was brilliant. Such dress and jewels. She 
hadn’t known there were such places in the world. The 
cookery at the Ritz Hotel was excellent. Edward was 
marvellously spry, they went to all the gay places, and 
he heaped presents upon her. . . 

Thus Jane Middleton. 
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Only this time last year! How things change^. 
Faith caught her mind echoing Jane’s words i*j the 
ball-room. The Grafton galleries had not uee^ altered, 
the gay throng in them was largely of the same people, 
the dancing and the music, all so similar. And yet 
Jane’s words were with her, and to-night whilst she 
laughed apd danced, she cquld, she knew, willingly 
havp foregone the whole festivity. 

Sterling was there, vastly enjoying himself. That 
general cordiality of reception which he had found on 
the decline through the brief period of his engagement, 
arose again warmer than ever. His heart, supposedly, 
was on the rebound, and he shone out as the sun after 
a partial eclipse. And Kershaw was there, and Faith 
was of course dancing with him too. 

“ Where’s Mowbray ? What’s become of him ? ” he 
abruptly asked her, and noticed her sudden flush. 

“ Coming later—at least, so I suppose,” she answered 
carelessly. “We saw him only yesterday, and he 
was talking of it—of course he’s coming to his uncle’s 
ball.” 

Even whilst she spoke her eyes went searching 
round for his arrival. She seemed nervously restless 
to-night. 

Kershaw detested Mowbray with the angry detesta¬ 
tion that has its origin in jealousy. For jealous of 

Mowbray, instinctively and bitterly jealous of him, he 
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bad been from the moment he had watched him 
introduced to Faith; and so deeply instinctive was this* 
jmssicji against him, that in unreasoning fashion he 
had actually felt it less against Sterling when he had 
leargt that he was engaged to her. 

“It was odd enough your whole affair with him,” 
he observed, indicating Sterling dancing past them, 
“ being both begun ancf ended whilst I was out of 
town." 

“So you were saved having to proffer either con¬ 
gratulation or condolence.” 

“ Condolence! But I was particularly told that—” 

“That condolence there was none. Neither was 
there. I was in jest,” a fact, she remembered, necessary 
to explain to Kershaw. “ It has been a remarkable, 
perhaps a unique case of congratulation in all its 
aspects. In the beginning, that we arranged to be 
married. In the fending, that we had arranged not to 
be. We must therefore have been well-advised all 
through—no wonder we are merry! ” 

“ From the very first set-off—I mean from long ago in 
Australia, you never wholly cottoned to him,” Kershaw 
commented with an inflection of triumph. 

“Although you so persistently recommended his 
company to me! Don’t you remember?” she asked 

gaily- , 

Did he remember? Could he ever forget? The 
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child in her shabby dress, with her high-born air in it. * 
Her pretty pleading that she might stay^vith Ifim 
instead of Sterling. Her sitting quietly by hin/fthitet 
he worked, the gold plait hanging down her shoulders, - 
her gr%at blue eyes watching him. The old tiemi- 
savage feeling that she was his by right leapt up again 
within him wildly. Her life *was his. He had the 
claim-to it—God knew ! he had not unduly pressed it 
on her. 

“ I’m thinking about starting off travelling again,” 
he told her, beating back all this inner riot. “ After a 
couple of these London seasons, one fairly sickens of 
them—” 

“ Oh, sickens of them—” 

‘ What, you too ? ” 

“ Yes, I too—I envy you travelling. And where 
may you be going ? ” 

“ Oh, nowhere in particular—anywhere—everywhere. 
I’ll probably make a couple of years job of it.” 

“ Indeed. Well, we shall miss you, but I hope you’ll 
enjoy it all. One step towards enjoyment of it you 
have, I know. You $,re a good sailor. I have good 
cause to be well aware of your capability, your kind 
capability at sea.” 

It was long now since chance had led to their touch¬ 
ing thus directly on those old days., Allusions to them 

had died away between them, yet here was proof that 
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none the less she held them in mind with pleasant 
gratefulness. And yet he had heard people say that*. 
]^Iis» ^assetter was spoilt by fortune. That it was but 
natural—human; she was hardly to be blamed—but 
spoiled she was. 

Kershaw had returned to rejoin the I^ondon season 
with the fixed intention ^)f a second time asking Faith 
Lassetter to be his wife. He had curbed and restrained 
himself long enough, and now he was resolved, all- his 
beliefs and superstitions aiding him, to cast his die. 
The dictionary of fools was not his book of reference, 
his faith in his personal success held good, and he 
would wait no longer. He could remember in the 
Scriptures his mother used to read to him when he was 
a child, a Biblical man who for seven years served to 
gain a Biblical woman, but he was not the reincarnation 
of that man. He' had served long enough. 

Now, on the morning following his conversation with 
Faith at her birthday ball, he was regretting that he 
had not utilised the opening given him when mention 
of Sterling had turned their thoughts back on those 
strange former days in the beginning of it all: but then 
at the time he had decided that at a ball some 
interrupter was sure to come and break his words short 
off, and once he started, he must have the thing out 

fair and square to its end. Thus he reasoned, for not 
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&yen to himself could he allow that he, Mark Kershaw,, 
Could have wavered and turned irresolute. 

He left his rooms on foot, in aimless fashion walking 
up Piccadilly and turning into the park, gaily thronged. 
On he strolled, passing acquaintances innumerable with 
no more than salutations, and finding himself by 
Queen’s Gate thought he might as well turn down that 
way, aqd leave his cards on iCfrs. Stanhope after her 
ball. For form’s sake asking if she were at home, at 
the negative some sudden inspiration made him enquire 
for Miss Lassetter, and to his surprise he was answered 
that Miss Lassetter was at home. 

Faith was ill-pleased when Mr. Kershaw was an¬ 
nounced. She had wanted to be by herself, but had 
forgotten to say that she was not at home to callers, 
and now she desired the butler to admit no more before 
Mrs. Stanhope had returned; and Kershaw’s spirits, 
rising jubilant, whispered to him how as usual chance 
was backing his luck. 

Faith roused herself to be pleasant and attentive. 
If she did not owe pleasantness and attention to Mr. 
Kershaw, to whom then did she owe them ? 

<- “ It’s great luck finding you in,” he commenced. “ I 
never the least expected that you would be, besides which, 
when I set out this afternoon I had no fixed intention 
of calling here at all. I hope you’re not tired after last 
night.” 
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“ Not the least, thank you. I’m at home for no other 
real&n th^n because I didn’t want to go out. Aunt 
Hester js off on the usual round of parties.” 

• “ You’ve grown a bit tired of that usual round, don’fr 
you say ? ” 

“ About that round, I never particularly carecf.” 

“ Perhaps soon you *may grow tired of the whole 
show—the balls and the {flays as well. You go to such 
a crowd of them.” 

“ Perhaps I shall, having got over the ingenu’s 
inexhaustible desire. I certainly do feel curiously more 
than one year older that I was my last birthday.” 

“ Oh, but that’s humbug—come, I say, at twenty-two ! 
Why, getting over the ground at that rate, what old 
age you must be settling me into! ” 

Kershaw, aware that finesse lay not in him, in each 
sentence he delivered had been leading laboriously 
towards that fixed intention of his, which he now, as 
chance willed, found sprung upon him; but it was a 
matter out of question to open plump and straight as 
was his wont, and for once in his life nervousness 
gripped him. Even Napoleon’s axiom wavered as 
support. 

Faith laughed. “ But years are nothing,” she said. 
“ What does Blake cry out ? That we count life 
by its heart-beats, wildly pulsing in one hour an 
eternity—” 
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She broke off. Blake’s subtleties ran in her head, bpt r , 
of what use to speak them to her present company 

But Kershaw caught desperately at trie ^ words. 
‘‘•Heart-beats ? ” he repeated. “ Talk of heart-beats, • 
I can tot up heart-beats, and what’s more, I—I,want 
to tot £hem up—and here with you too.” He came 
to a stop and laughed uneasily. , He was doing it badly ) 
he felt, but once really started, he could do it well. 

“ Here—and with you,” he repeated emphatically. 

There fell a pause. Faith surprised, yet wholly un¬ 
enlightened, waited explanations, and then Kershaw, 
knowing that now he really was in for it, seized his 
courage in his hands and steadily rushed on. 

“ Look here,” he said. “ You’ve not forgotten those 
days when we were so much together, here in London, 
I’m sure, and neither have you forgotten I daresay, 
how they came to an end—what particular crisis 
hurried them to their end. Well, I want now to wake 
up that crisis again. I want once more, and only once 
more, to ask you whether you’ll take me wholly into 
your life, or cast me wholly out of it. I can’t shilly¬ 
shally any longer, I’ve come to the end of my powers 
of waiting, and of keeping neither one thing nor the 
other. I must have you for my wife—my wife—or I 
must chuck the whole concern, and I want you to know 
that. What ? What ? ” he broke off on some inarticu¬ 
late exclamation from Faith, who then made plain her 
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utter astonishment. “ Why, I’ve been wanting you tq 
kifffw I ^ant you as my wife ever since last I said so' 
tp y*n! I thought then that perhaps I had rushed 
you, and you were in reality little more than a cbilcl, 
and »so I held back for this second attempt—and now 
you’re not a child, and I haven’t rushed you. And I 
can’t fool round any longer—what have^ou to say to 
me ? ” 

“But only last night you told me you were going 
away! Going to travel for ever so long.” 

“ So I am whether without you, or whether you will 
come with me—” 

“No, I can’t, I can’t go with you. My answer 
must forever be the same. I can’t marry you. Oh 
why did you open the question again ! ” 

“ Because with me the question never closed. 

Because through these whole four years I’ve had the 

hope that you’d come round to marrying me, and so 

I’ve waited and waited. And you’ve always seemed to 

like me haven’t you ? And it’s nice to be married, isn’t 

it ? Come! you must think so, when you tried making 

it up with Sterling. It would be nice to be married 

and to have your own home, and your husband and 

your children to love you, and you to love them,” he 

argued with his accustomed lack of delicacy, " and you 

know how you’ll sicken of the life that’s lived in this 

house. And I can give you your own instead, to live 
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in exactly as you like—I’ll engage that everything 
■ "shall be as you fancy. Remember how in the vei'y 
first, just after your father’s death, you took to me/'and 
how it was with me always yon would stay, Come 
and stay with me again! Come—and you’ll not recent 
it.” 

But she shook her head mournfully. She was sorry, 
so very sorry, but she could not. His persuasions 
touched her, but they failed to move her. “ And why, 
I wonder,” added she, “can you care to marry me, 
such being the case ! ” 

“Why can I care, you wonder? and you can’t 

wonder more than I myself! For I wonder more than 

I can say. My love for you has gone beyond the 

ordinary reasonable love of man for woman; it has 

grown an obsession too strong for me. It has eaten 

into me until it can spoil all my life outside of it— 

spoil all the spending of the money i was so glad to 

have made, and hinder me in living out the life I 

otherwise had planned. What brought me to all those 

dinners and balls except for sake of seeing you in them ? 

What brought me dancing attendance at all those 

rotten society shows except just to keep my lines near 

yours ? And I fancied that with the luck that all my 

life has backed me, I was going to reap my reward for 

all this, and get you to marry me. And now think one 

last time of your answer, and say you will Haven’t I a 
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eight to you I I saved you, and watched over you, and 
brought y^u here-” 

.Urging her, he drew close to her, but she shrank 
hastily from him. Through the times that he alluded tor 
what •comfort and support his approach had brought 
her, but now from the passion in this love he pressed 
on her, she recoiled. The pity of it! 

And he stood in a new light before her. All .along 
he had been pre-eminently so prosperous. Over- 
prosperous and self-satisfied to attract her, or appeal 
for her sympathy, whilst now how strongly he called 
for it, and truly he had claims of many kinds upon 
her. 

“ See, my lucky bracelets that I explained to you,” 
he reminded her, and held his wrists out. “Do you 
intend to break up their charm for ever ? ” 

“ I couldn’t do that! ” 

“ You could. You can clear everything that made 
luck in my life out of it, by finally refusing to marry 
me—that you can! And will you ? ” 

She was, as hardly could she fail to be, impressed by 
the completeness if his devotion, but she stood firm. 
Love such as he desired she could not give him, there¬ 
fore marry him she would not. For all her life 
unfading gratefulness—never-wavering friendship— 
but more vjas quite impossible. 

“ Friendship! Pshaw ! For a friend I take a man, 
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r,not a woman,” he returned with sudden roughness.*- 
“ But I know what it is—you’ve fallen in love yiourserf— 
that’s what’s against me. Tell me, tell me,” he ^pressed 
to her flushed silence. “ It makes the difference to me • 
to know, and surely I have a right to that much. 
Have I not some greater right over you than other 
men ? ” 

“If you must know it—yek I do love someone.” 

“ And you love Mowbray ! It’s he, I know—it’s he! 
Deny it if you can ! ” 

“Deny it?” she flashed, angered at last with him. 

“ Why should I deny it! I love Mr. Mowbray, and 
I tell you so, since you insist upon the right you have 
on me. And he is worthy of the love of any woman.” 



CHAPTEE XXVIII 


Life with proposals of* marriage eliminated,^ Faith 
Lassetter reflected, would become a more agreeable 
affair. A certain percentage of women have reflected 
in similar strain. A certain percentage, on the other 
hand, are aware that for them the marriage-proposal 
more prominent would have been an embellishment to 
their’s. For all its peoples life limited to one sex 
would doubtless present fewer complications, but apart 
from «ome incidental dead-locks involved in the limit, 
it must indisputably lapse to a thing of smaller interest; 
for men and woftien who slip through their histories 
unstirred by the keen emotions sex against sex begets 
may gain a great serenity, but it is serenity verging 
perilously on the negative. 

Faith had been deeply tried by Kershaw’s unexpected 

proposition. Her as it were inconsistency in th$ 

matter vexed her, for honestly she had ever longed that 

she might make him some great return for his great 

goodness ^to her, and then when the power to do so 

came to her hand, she could do no*more than thrust it 
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utterly aside. If only she could have forced herself tq, 
give to Mr. Kershaw, with a frankly clear uiylersfcwid- 
ing about it, the life that but for him she woujd not 

f 

have to bestow. Or if only he could comfortaoly and 
naturally have loved Jane Atkinson instead of her. 
Or if only she could comfortably, though less naturally, 

have loved him instead of Valentine Mowbray. And 

( 

Valentine Mowbray seemed now sliding out of her 

life with the rest of its intimate people. He had 

not once asked her to come and inspect his picture 

that he spoke about as working up for the Academy, 

and he had not come to her birthday ball. The 

morning following aunt Hester had had his letter 

apologising because a sudden call had obliged him to 

leave that night for Paris, and as the weeks ran on 

after his return she rarely met him. On occasions 

he had dropped in to lunch on a Sunday, but parties 

and balls he appeared to have forsworn. 

Then one night he re-appeared at a ball. “ Pick out 

two dances running, please, and let me have them 

both,” he requested. “ Spare both to me for sitting out, 

because I want a good uninterrupted talk with you. I 

^came here on purpose for it” 

But when the moment came, even as they were on 

the way towards seats, the valse music swelled out 

softly alluring—once more her hand was on his arm— 

once more they were close side by side, fie bent to 
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her, his eyes playing into her’s—“We must dance this, 
najptn’j^we ? ” he murmured. 

^nd they did not pause through one bar of it. 

A lush ot great joy had swept back on them»— 
magnetic bonds again enmeshed them. He who had 
been disappointed in her, fancying her hard aiM falling' 
short in sympathy, wjio, according to his fastidiousness, 
had been disgusted at hyr engagement and speedy dis¬ 
engagement with Sterling, found again the girf to him 
the fairest that earth held, whom he longed to gather 
to himself. She who had found him false, false and 
unfair to her, however unacknowledged she must leave 
it, and to be routed entirely from her heart, was letting 
him by storm recapture it. . . . 

“ The privacy a ball grants presents one of the para¬ 
doxes of facts!” said Mowbray lightly, as they esta¬ 
blished themselves in a flower-decked nook. “ Now I 
shall be able to talk to you as I have wanted to talk to 
you. I want to tell you why I went to Paris instead 
of to your birthday ball, which was on the anniversary 
of my introduction to you. How much I enjoyed that 
ball! If the rest of the world found this one as 
pleasant as I did that one, it must have gone off 
delightfully." 

“This one went off quite as well,” Faith promptly 
informed him. 

“Then aunt Hester scored another social success,” 
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he equably rejoined. “ However, this is no| the conversa¬ 
tion I want with you.” He turned gravely^seriwas. 
“I want to speak to you about my story, because 
kftowing so much of it as you already do, I wafit you 
to know more, if it will interest you—or, indeed, ,if it 
will not! I am anxious that you should know it. I 
am differently situated now fron> how I was when last 
I disclosed to you my personal affairs. I am a free 
man. That evening of your ball I was summoned to 
Paris to see my wife—and it was to see her for the last 
tima For now, poor thing, she is dead.” 

“ Dead! Suddenly ? ” 

“ Very. Poor thing I say, because I’m sorry for her 
snatched out of life which she so much enjoyed. For 
myself—well, you know how it must be, I can’t play 
the hypocrite to you, but all the same I couldn’t 
immediately go out to the gay gatherings—I could not. 
There was a feeling of decent respect; you can under¬ 
stand ; and besides there must be something sobering in 
the death of one, who however disastrous was the 
development, was what she for a brief mad spell was to 
me. Such a sudden end. She was perfectly well and 
g g,y and happy, and then in a railway accident received 
such injuries that they had to carry her to the nearest 
hospital, from whence she made them wire to me. 
She was internally injured, so the chief change I found 

in her was the deadly pallor of her pinched face. She 
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Jajr on her ba|Jfr and could turn only her head to me, 
ancWtfteup few "Words between us, her voice weakened 
to^a vihisper. Then she wished me good-bye. ‘ Adieu, 
Valentin,’ she said, and then added what seemed a 
sumn^iry of our mistake. ‘Si nous avions fa^te^les 
choses a moitie, content avec seulement l’amitid, l’ami- 
tid tendre, nous aiarons restee meiljure3 amis. 
Maintenant donnez-moi <e main—non, donnaz-moi 
encore une fois un baiser en bon camarade. Adieu 
Valenteen, je suis fatigue, tres fatigue!” From the 
^loor I looked back, but she had not turned her face to 
see me from the room. She was tired indeed, no 
doubt, poor Hortense. In an hour I went again to her, 
but she had passed away. Directly she had dismissed 
me, she had lapsed unconscious, and then quietly 
died.” 

“How well that you arrived in time to see her 
alive.” ’ 

“ Yes, wasn’t it. And now it feels horrible dragging 
it all forth in such a place as this, but if I didn’t take 
a ball’s opportunities for tete-d-tete, where would I get 
one with you ? And I have so much wanted to tell 
you about this. I have longed to say it to you.”’ 

“ Yes, naturally. And of course I am immensely 
interested to hear—” 

In the little pause broke Sterling’s voice loudly 
interrupting. 
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“Oh, Faith, at last I’ve run you to^ground! live* 
searched and searched for you, so now ootie fl&ng. 
Come and dance; we’ve wasted lots of time already! 

* f , 

The privacy granted in a ball is a transitory 
parfdcpc. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


A GREAT fire was raging in a byway running off the 
long thoroughfare of Oxford Street, and Faith by 
chance witnessed it. It had broken out in a warehouse 
wedged in a row of shops. Traffic was stopped in its 
direct course and turned aside, and in the congestion 
thus effected, Faith was detained an unwilling, yet de¬ 
spite herself, an interested spectator. 

The dense crowd which in London so promptly 
gathers, was held back by the police, and in the 
enforced clearing^ the firemen played their engines 
whilst the unharnessed horses left entirely to them¬ 
selves, stood quietly as if in an unpopulated country 
field. Miracles of training, neither shouts nor action 
round them, nor crash of falling masonry, nor fiery 
hiss of flame, provoked them to the smallest movement.^ 
Higher leaped the flames, towering to the warehouse 
roof, glaring red against the sunlit sky, and denser 
curled the volumes of black smoke. Faith watched, 
thrilled aid hor/ibly attracted. |he name of the 

owner of the establishment swung high above the roof, 
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ferown, painted in huge letters, and nov^and again *a ' 
tongue of fire, darting above others, touched on$ encTof 
the board, and scorched a letter out. Two ha$ ^onc 
and Faith, fascinated, watched to see the rest destroyed. 

• Frortf sr hansom near from under the driver’s sdat a 
large door-key fell with a clang on the pavement, and 
a, boy picked it up and handed it f to the man. 

“ I say, you’ve bin and dropped your watch-key,” he 
called, and the crowd, imagining with him that he was 
funny, laughed. And then from the far crowd arose a 
murmur, swelling nearer into distinguishable words—a 
baby must be still inside the burning house. One had 
been missed out of the salvage of the family. Then 
ringing cheers succeeded, for the baby was saved, they 
cried, saved by a gentleman who had plunged into the 
thick of the smoke, and plucked it out. Faith heard the 
words from mouth to mouth as the traffic grew cleared, 
and thankfully she drove on again. 

“ Oh, aunt Hester, it was a fearful sight,” she 
exclaimed, “ and yet for a while it held a hideous 
fascination for me, and I’m glad just for once to have 
seen such a scene, since, as I heard them say all round, 

_r 

nobody was hurt.” 

Next morning she learnt differently, when Mowbray’s 
servant came to let Mr. Stanhope know that his 
master had been thought home blincj from fe fire. He 
had plunged inside a burning house to rescue an infant. 
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and out of Jhe dense smoke thrust it to be caught 
aflRigft the people outside; doing so he stumbled* 
forward, and some jostle from the crowd sent him 
staggering back into the flames. Had he fallen, fiis . 
life* hardly would have been saved; as it ^w^s his * 
clothes were burnt as he sprang out again, blinded by 
the smoke. The docftor was keeping hiip in the dark, 
and had called in a *second opinion. Would Mr. 
Stanhope come and see them ? 

Mrs. Stanhope went with him, but did not see 
Mowbray. Mr. Stanhope was allowed but a few minutes 
with him, as he was to be kept quite quiet after the shock. 
And the doctor’s verdict was not reassuring. It was 
difficult at present to say for certain, but the probability 
was that the acute inflammation from the scorching 
must destroy the sight in both eyes. With cooling 
lotion constantly applied, for many weeks he must 
remain unbrokenly in the dark. That was all that 
could be done, and naturally, a great deal depended 
upon keeping up his health; to keep up which his 
good spirits must, if possible, be maintained. The 
enforced idleness and monotony would make this 
difficult, and when he made enquiries, the gravity vf 
his case must be kept from him. 

Friends sat with Mowbray and helped to pass the 
weary days. 

“I may go too, mayn’t I, aunt Hester?” Faith 
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Aunt Hester brought his reply. “Val will* be* 
delighted to see you—ah, poor fellow, what am I saying! 
He wjf.l J>e delighted, he says, if you will go to hint, if 
you are good enough to shut yourself into the dark.” 

Good enough! When she, she f knew, would ask no 
better thing. In Yal’s sufferiifg, she suffered miseries. 

“ And so you’ve found your way to me in the black 
hole," he greeted her. “That is kind of you. My 
friends, all of them, are very good. Little Peter the 
Great included. He sniffed his way here with aunt 
Hester, and was most kind. He grasped the situation 
with his accustomed perspicacity, and was so considerate 
as to jump on my knee that I might feel his presence. 
I told aunt Hester that I knew that she was regarding 
this as the greatest soulagement yet extended to me." 

The mellow level tones, with the underlying mockery, 
ran on as if no tragedy lurked by him, whilst hardly 
could Faith steady hers to make rejoinder. 

“ It feels so odd,” he continued, “ talking to a person 
whom you can’t see. I had no idea what a difference 
it could make. But I feel sure it’s well that I am in¬ 
visible at present, or nobody could come to see me! 
I’ve no doubt but that I must be something* horrible. 

for my eyes feel scorched into flaring red unsightliness. 
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I Jiave been ifemembering a beggar who stationed him ; 

r<5d frbm Rome to Monte Mario, to display, 

§yea«8uch as X am convinced mine now match in their 
horrors—only they’re not such profitable assets fbr 
me W* 

“ I can’t bear you to talk like tliat! ” Faith burst! out. 
“And when the drcudful tiling has come upon you 
through your bravery, ycur self-sacrifice—” 

“Please,” he interrupted, “ please say nothing of the 
sort. Don’t, I entreat you, turn me into a sham hero. 
There was really no bravery—the minimum of self- 
sacrifice—” 

“ I would rather the baby had been let burn! A 
little thing that could scarcely feel—” 

He laughed outright. “ But you mustn’t, you really 
must not say such shocking things. And perhaps, too, 
my eyes may get right again—though in my own 
private innermost; considerings, horrible misgivings assail 
me that after such an affair my sight may never again 
be good enough to resume my painting.” He sighed. 

“ I repeat, I had rather that baby had been burnt.” 

“ And I repeat that you must not express such 
wickedness, such downright, outrageous wickedness. Jt 
might be corrupting too to your company—your evil 
communications might contaminate my good manners ! ” 
He contrived to talk in good spirits until Faith took 
her leave. 
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“ Thank you so much for your visit,” h&said. 

“You have not asked me to come again, she fosS^id, 
iivining the reason of his omission. “ But all the 8am# 
[ *mean to do so.” 

c 

“Tft lighten my darkness. You can guess thut it 
needs it.” 

Mowbray’s ^friends found that rt his good spirits held 
up remarkably, and Mrs. Stanhope commented on them 
unceasingly, but Faith, love-quickened, knew differ¬ 
ently : guaging the counterfeit, knew that underlying 
it was anxious apprehension ; and the doctor, sounding 
physically, found his patient falling off in progress. He 
. betokened restlessness and worrying, his questionings 
were poignant and perpetual. It became impossible to 
withhold their answers, and quibbling grew as bad, if not 
worse, for him than being told the truth. And again 
the specialist was called in consultation, and he gave 
Mowbray the diagnosis. 

For all the day after he was told it, he denied him¬ 
self to everybody. Not one friend would he have enter 
the dark chamber where he wrestled against the fact of 
the loss of sight that would carry with it loss of all other 
goals that made his race worth running. Then, after 
that, things went as they had since his misfortune, and 
if, as was natural, he was not mirthful, neither was he 
gloomy, and he made no - allusion to himsqlf —until 
Faith came. 
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J‘ It’s bitteT, isn’t it?” he at once began to her 
“J#I trad haunting fears, but not of so fatal a, 
glimax as this. Utter blindness—” 

“ It^is fearful. Before, they had thought there whs 
soma chance.” A 

“They don’t now, and I think I have gone to pieces 1 
otherwise—outside uy eye injuries, I mean. But 
in time I daresay I shali pull myself better tpgether. 
'When I’m delivered from this dark room, it will be 
easier, because 1 can be read to, which will greatly help 
endurance, and I can be led about out-doors, and that 
will pass the time. I’m not sure whether I had better 
stay in London and gain the society of friends, or go to 
the country and have fresh sweet air and pleasant 
sounds. At least I still can smell and hear! ” He 
spoke with smooth gentleness, wringing Faith’s heart to 
hear. “ After all,” he added, “ how few of us can shape 
our fates accordiifg to our own scheme—and my scheme 
that this blow has sledge-hammered down, was one of 
such surpassing radiance. Yet one that I had dared 
to think might be . . .” 

The soft despairing tones fell into the thick darkness, 
whilst Faith stayed verbally unresponsive! She was 
crying miserably, helplessly, and she did not want him 
to discern it. 

“ To g<$ abroad would be useless,” he recommenced. 

“ I must only bfe glad to have see if the places, and in 
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jaemory look at them again. How maijw of them ^ I 
Jove! I can see now Assisi’s pearly vraitedC^^ted 
Fiesole’s panorama spreading delicately—and Gerbosa’g 
peaceful monastery perched above the valfey of 
aneirAnea I’ve always fancied those white-nebed 
monfe so happy up there, away from the world’s strife, 
near to heaven. And then the wide, endless Campagna 
with it% melancholy mystic chirm, spreading round the 
histories and the mysteries of the dearest of all towns/ 
Oh, you must go to all these places! I have always 
known how you too would like them. You must go, 
and then come back to tell me how you have delighted 
in them.” 

“ I must,” she agreed, steadying herself to talk with 
his imaginings and keep his thoughts off his affliction. 

“ And to many other places too that you have told me 
of. Seville and its orange-groves, and the marble 
patios of its houses with marble cafvings like white 
lace; and the Alhambra with the gardens where with 
roses and myrtles round you, you can watch the sun 
set behind mountains topped with snow—oh, I re¬ 
member well your descriptions, don’t I ? ” 

•” You d6—you do," he said, and ran on hurriedly. 

“ And now I’m going to speak oddly to you—so very 
oddly. But you must please not be hurt. You must 
understand that I’m fidgety to-day, fidgety ai%l cranky. 

And so, would you^-would you just g 6 away and leave 
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%ne. now, despt- the shortness of your visit—leave me t 
bymysB niad better be alone, I feel. Please come < 
again*—come soon again. But just now—” 

■ He stopped short abruptly and entirely. Noli 
another syllable followed, and Faith went quietly tl the 
door. Turning the handle it slipped between mer ] 
fingers and closed agafh directly she had opened it, and 
then at Mowbray’s end of«the room she heard a restless 
movement and caught a sound—a sound as of a stifled 


m “ My God ! ” Val moaned in his imagined solitude— 
for to exclaim aloud when alone is not purely a stage 
necessity, but in real life often an outburst of relief. 
“My God—how to bear it? Sight—hope—love—all 
swept forever from me. God! oh God! ” 

Through the darkness she stepped back to him, and 
putting her hand out softly to touch his shoulder, it lit 
instead upon his tiead bowed down upon his arms. 

“ I thought you had left me,” he cried, starting. “ I 
asked—” 

“ But I came back. I came back,” she bent to him 


and whispered, “ to ask you why—why love should be 
forever swept from you.” 
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In the Alar k room one day strobed with mental anguish 
and despair, the next one happy voices murmured. 

“God called the nearest angels who dwell with Him above: 

The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love.” 

And the dearest one reigned triumphant. 

“And you thought my love was such poor stuff it 
couldn’t bear the strain of this,” Faith reproached. 

“ And you imagined mine so cowardly and selfish that 
it would not shrink from asking you to share a blind 
man’s life. Oh, my dearest, think—think well what 
that in so many ways must be for you! ” 

“I do think, and plan what it will be for ma 
Directly we are married we shall start abroad and visit 
all the places we have talked about. A poor chance 
would I have had of getting to them without you! 
And with you think how I shall enjoy them! ” 

“ And I have felt so certain that I had nothing left 
worth living for-" 

“ Whilst all the time you had me, and every particle 
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j)t me—my pljhsure and interest and my whole life to 

Shp made less of the reflex upon her of his affliction 
. than slfe felt it. Yal for all his days in darkness muafc 
dmu^his shadow over her as well, but determined^ she 
inspirited him, and inspirited, he made progres^Vfhe 
doctor was amazed, ^.s Val told Faith, the doctor had" 
not known liow grief ha^ held him bacft: grief over 
loss of her* which had so exceeded grief over loss of 
sighW His eyes grew stronger, and the daylight was 
lidnutted to his room. 

“Its beautiful to see you again,” Faith told him. * 

“ Ev^k if I look like that Eoman beggar! ” 

“ But you don’t, I can assure you.” 

“ Faith,” he questioned her. “ Why on earth did 
you ever become engaged to Sterling? I know as 
well as you do, that you couldn’t care a rush about 
him.” . 

“ I was a little crazy, I think, and more than a little 
piiserable and, by the way, I’ve never told you how I 
became disengaged to him—how at least that desirable 
climax which most probably would have come in any 
case, was hurried on— -and it’s fair that you should have 
the same chance as he had ! ” 

“ Poor child—poor, poor child,” he said, pitying that 
former Fyth after she had given him the detail of her 

story. “Struggling and persisting in the lodgings. 
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And I can so well enter into and sympathise with your 
r ideas. Keally, Kershaw is a brick! I ^'oh^-^gg'yor 
' fancied the fellow, but he’s a rough diamond, and we 
ipust always keep up the friendship for sake of all h?s 
loya^y to you.” 

. 

And then one day, one day that Faith remembered 
all her life, Val asked her what colour was the dress 
she wo're ? and added hastily—“ No, don’t 'tell me—I 
want to guess! Is it blue ? ” vr ” 

“ Yes, blue, because you were always fond of ■ „lu^ 
and so I often wear it ”—seeing his face, she broke off, 
for he was smiling joyous. “ Val! ” she cried, ^ catch¬ 
ing in her breath, “Val! you haven’t—haven’t seen 
it!’’ 

“ Out of one eye, yes. Yes— yes. I tell you! And 
yesterday I caught the golden glint of your dear hair— 
I caught it suddenly, and then told myself that it was 
only memory, because I was afraid to let myself dream 
that it was true, and afraid to say a word of it to you. 
But true it was, for I see it now gleaming golden and 
beautiful—and I see mistily the blue of your dress— 
oh, my dearest one-! ” 

“He was shivering with excitement. Sight had come 

back to one eye, he was certain. But he could barely 

trust his happiness. “ If it lasts—oh, if it only lasts I 

1 shall go mad withjoy of it! ” 
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“ No, don t,” * she cried, hysterically mirthful “ I 
cU^^RBU^ you if you. were mad! ” 

. And afterwards followed the deeper happiness—the 
sane and thankful happiness. 

* Again the great specialist was called, and sail that 
undoubtedly tie sight was coming back to omNqye.* 
Just for thynext fftw months a little ordinary care, 
and there «s no reason if hat it should not be a£ strong 
as ev e£- he had considered hopeless, 

he had never been more hopeful, and he was as¬ 
tonished and delighted, and profuse in congratulations. 


Although, he tempered them, Mr. Mowbray must 
remainmontent with that one eye, and build up no 
false hopekaabout the other, for in it the acute inflam¬ 
mation had worked its ruin irretrievably. By no 
possibility could iffmprove. 

“ But I’m so joyful that I hardly think about the one 
eye gone,” Val Said to Faith. “ I’m so gaily, and as 
well so gravely happy—so unutterably and all-round 
happy, for good lies in the trouble. For how otherwise 
could I have realised that your love for me was so great, 
that it let you arrange to live your life with a blind 
partner. And in that terrible dark room, we dr^w 
nearer to each other, didn’t we.” 


Yes, Faith too considered that under those so 

different ^circumstances they had drawn more closely 

together. And^ier happiness was alike unbounded. 
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Mark Kershaw wrote her his congratulations $n 
,her engagement. Briefly worded in the £mm?L i oov,g- 
nised in the case. If she could spare him half an 
IrJur, he would like to see her by herself, he added in 
concision. 

g*r£h sighed, and granted the half hour. It was a 
short time compared to the long Lours ht v had devoted 
to her fService, but she foresaw only a .frying and 
useless audience. v ,„ 

With all his customary directness Kershaw . ' to 
his point. “ I asked you to see me,” he began as he 
shook hands, “ because there’s something I feel I ^iiust 
tell you before I go away, and a few spoken s^i fences 
do better than a long letter, and I’m a bad .and at a 
letter. I’m going away, and I’ve bee^n busy breaking 
up my London life. Getting rid oi the flat, and the 
servants, and the motor, and everything connected 
with it.” 

“ I’m sorry—” Faith murmured. 

“I’m not. I don’t want the London life, and I’ll 
never take it up again. At present I’m going round 
the world to see what the world’s like, and I’ll make 
over a couple of years’ job of that. However all that 
isn’t what I came here to tell you, and I mustn’t keep 
you long. It was kind of you to see me.” 

“ Kind of me! Kind ? Dear Mr. Kersha.w don’t, 

pray, speak of my being kind to you, after you have 
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ieep so m oref than good to me. As if there were 
, could do, that would be enough from 

^ nje t® you. You know that never, never can I forget 
•my debt to you.” 

% Wait a bit.” He held up his hand as if to |ush 
back further urards from her. “Listen. WhafTVrji 
going to say tm you 1* have been putting in order in 
my mind car*ully, to hav| no unnecessary wanderings. 
But first^mus^jjgmind you that to marry you has 
been.j^^ng more and moX) the fixed idea of my life 
raps because all along I had an odd kind of 
beliefqhat I would do it, that in some way or another 
I wouloWin you as I had won many another thing 
which migs^iave seemed impossible. Well, when you 
finally put aiPendto that fancy, you admitted, I forced> 
you to admit, tnaWfte man you loved was Mowbray, 
you may remember.” 

“ I remember.” • 

“ And I—hated Mowbray.” Kershaw paused, breath¬ 
ing heavily. “ It’s more difficult to tell you than 
I had expected,” he said hoarsely. “ I hated him—and 
then as it happened at that big fire where he stopped 
to watch or help, I too had stopped to watch or help —- 3 
and then too, as he made a rush to save that kid, I too 
rushed to save it, but he was nearer to the door and 
got through before me. As he came out, the smoke 

was thick all round him, and the flames blazing behind 
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him. He pushed out the baby into someone’s arms^ 

. and made a stumble, and I, standing cltee i »TBy». r ^ 3 ut 
my hand to pull him forward—and instead all 
^hddenly, I gave him a jerk back—into the flanfes.” 

" f"ou— ? You—? ” Faith stared wild-eyed Tit 
^Ipurffhardly able to take in his words, y 

“ I thrust him back, I tell you- -back . uto the flames. 
For all-in a minute I, who had just meanto help him 
wanted to kill him. Quicker thnq. T -new that 
thoughts could work, it sdemed to me that t<) him 
out of the way you would turn to me, and I was 11^4:.: 
I’m sure now that a person can go mad for a nrinute 
and then get sane again, for I wanted to kil^im, and 
then when he got out, I was glad that I ^.Jn’t killed 
him. But I blinded him, and that^was bad enough, 
and I am sorry, and felt that F-must make a clean, 
breast of it to you.” 

“You tried to kill him—you tiied to kill him,’” 

t’ 1 

Faith repeated monotonously. “ You whom I thought 
good at heart, and sound, and upright—oh, I scarcely, 
know what I can say ! Why did you ever tell me of" 
such wickedness ? ” 

e “I felt that I must tell you, though why, indeed I 

hardly know. I’m glad I didn’t kill him, as I said 

before, but I tried to, and sfciehow it seemed right that 

you should know it. You couldn’t by any chance have 

known had I not eonfessed it. And I blinded him—so 
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henHJnylflnan 


** w ncm 

thereany 
' ewer‘even try to forgive me? 


e me any service or reward ? Now itf 
incfness you would do for me? Can yjiu* 
Now that his sight jg 
’ not altogether lost—” |. 

“ forgive you! ” she ljurst out “ Forgive yoeg-^hen » 
you tried* to U|fl him! That’s hard to ask me. Kut 5 * 
it’s fair to teV you that you didn’t blind*him, he has 
always said Jne smoke blinded him as he forced his way 
out wiy^pPWBffWBMh l\had to push it out to any- 
on^M^would take it from him.” 

ell, again I’m glad of that. And now,” £(hd 
suddelteKershaw was gentle and entreating, “ for the 
lastfc.timl^L ask you if you could forgive me? Re¬ 
member th«for that minute I had gone mad—I swear 
to you that IMMfcAnd though it may be a great deal 
fco ask of yoW, remember how you’ve often said that 
you’d like to do some great thing for me in return for— 
jor the few things that I’ve done for you. So can you 
pst say to me ‘ I forgive you. ’ ” 

With all her fierce anger against him for that which 
le had attempted, Faith was touched. The simplicity 

of his last words, the manner in which he said them, 

* • 
appealed to her—and yet from sheer forgiveness she 

peld back. 

“ Perhaps you think that Mowbray mightn’t like you 
to,” sugges&d Keilhaw. 

“He’ll never know anything about it,” she said 
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quickly. “I shan’t tell" anyone. That I QW**-k> »yoii 

“ %r , 

be my 

huskand, even when he is my husband, never shall 
know of the evil that lay in you. For all that yoil have 


fpr allHhat you have done^for me, that x' 
good name intact. Even the man who will 


done for me.” 


* < 

Before hei 1 rose the desert waste and th ^rough wooden 
hut. fcershaw’s bed in it m%e over to her^’-nd Kershaw 
looking round the screen hp had - comfort. 

Kershaw bringing her tea in the billy and pe*L * 'dini ! 
her to drink it—later on looking after her, guibp* 
shielding her, as at the time she had not fully apg r Jciateci 
Over the unfading faithfulness of his love f, her, hel 
eyes filled with tears. In her own transcendent happij 
ness she mourned his failure in g|^“£ ^,3. 

“ I am so sorry for you,” she told him, i/ith emotion^ 
“ so very sorry for you. But mercifully, you are spare< 
remorse. Yal sacrificed himself, and you in no wfy 
injured him, though you would have killed him.* 5 ^e 
shuddered. 

Kershaw rose to say good-bye. Holding Faith’s hdri 
in his, he gazed wistfully at her. 

O ^ 

, “ I couldn’t have gone away without confessing it to 
you, and it’s a great thing to have Jef*rnt that my 
consoienoe may rest clearer than I thought^ And you 
can be sorry for me. You can’t though say that you 
forgive me ? ” 
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thfully, according to the exact meaning of the 
lay it, for I know that always,between . 
^you’and me will stand the fact that only through 
failure of your attempt my dearest one is alive. , 
beyond myself that attempt will never go, of th It you , 
may be certaiaf; and coming about as it did, i •"ont 
wish judgmyt for it to befall you. Oh, believe me, 
that for- thysake of all tire past, I wish you well in your 
futurg„f^|gpfetii§y£nn^ yet work round to complete 
for you. I think upon your life and say to 
I ire’s no reason why it should not.” 
iuu I think upon my life, and what I say to myself 
is, why^^hy ever were you thrust into it ? ” 
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